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FIRST DAY—MONDAY MORNING SESSION 


The Fourth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations was called to order at 10:30 o’clock a.m., Monday, November 
17, 1941, by Mr. Tracy Doll, Wayne County Council, at Moose Temple, 
Detroit, Mich. 


The National Anthem, the Star-Spangled Banner, was played. 


Chairman Doll introduced Reverend Raymond Clancy, Director, Catholic 
Social Action, Detroit Archdiocese, who delivered the invocation. 


INVOCATION 
Rev. Raymond S. Clancy, Director of Social Action, 
Archdiocese of Detroit 


In the name of the Father and Son and of the Holy Ghost. O! Almighty 
and merciful God! Look down with favor on these, Thy children, who are 
delegates to this convention. Counsel them in their deliberations and direct 
their judgments. Let them remember that all they say and do will be heard 
“ and reviewed by Thee, their Omnipotent Judge. Grant that they may recog- 
nize fully the responsibilities that are theirs and fulfill them most creditably. 
Let them forget all selfish interests and be mindful of their obligations to the 
millions of workers whose representatives they are and whose future welfare 
will be affected by their decisions here. Let the common good of all, of their 
fellow-citizens as well as their fellow-workers, be of paramount importance 
to them. Enlighten them so that they may reconcile the attainment and the 
maintenance of their own rights with the interests of the nation and of 
national defense. Inspire them to seek once more their original goal, the 
organization of the unorganized. Let them do nothing that will in any way bring 
discredit on their own organization or injure the cause of organized labor in 
general. Rather let them work to advance that cause and to hasten the 
advent of labor unity. Grant that what is decided here will further prepare 
the way for the establishment of Industry Councils and for the ultimate 
reconstruction of the social order into an industrial democracy that is truly 
American and truly Christian and in which organized labor and organized 
management will work together as the partners they should be. Let them 
remember, O Lord, that they are Thy children and that all men are their 
brothers to whom they owe justice and charity. Grant above all that they 








may ever know Thee, love Thee and serve Thee in this life, so that they may 
be happy with Thee for all eternity. Amen. In the name of the Father, and 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. 

CHAIRMAN DOLL: On behalf of some three hundred thousand CIO 
workers affiliated with the Wayne County Industrial Union Council, I wish to 
welcome President Murray, Reverend Father Clancy, the delegates, distin- 
guished visitors and friends to the convention and to the City of Detroit. 

We are proud of Detroit,-we are glad to welcome you people here. Detroit 
has been called a lot of things, Detroit the Dynamic, the Queen of the Lakes, 
the birthplace of the stretch-out system for labor; and today we introduce to 
you a Detroit that has more CIO members per square foot than any other 
place in the world. 

Some of you may have been around to see the gigantic industries of this 
city, the industries which were built on an open shop basis and exploitation of 
mankind, where they stood a man at a moving conveyor—that is not so bad— 
where your work comes along, and you do that work, but down at the other 
end is the joker, a dial switch that some official pushes up, notch by notch, 
and as the individual is able to keep up with the line they push it up another 
notch until they stretch him out, until at 45 he was stretched over a barrel 
and kicked out in the street, until the CIO came along and offered him a little 
salvation from that kind of an existence. We expect to invite you to see the 
birthplace of that moving assembly line, to see the birthplace of the world’s 
greatest display of solidarity, the Ford Motor Car Company; and when the 
last fortress of reaction fell, among the manufacturing plants, we can say to 
the Auto Workers, ‘‘A job well done in Ford’s.’”’ Today it is a place that is 
manufacturing cars under a union label, with the union shop—just a little 
place, they only employ 82,000 people out in the Rouge; and we expect to take . 
the delegates and show them what has been able to be done by the workers 
of Detroit by grim determination. It has not been easy; it has been pretty 
tough in a lot of respects. For instance, we have public officials who swore 
they would drive the CIO out of the City of Detroit. If you have time, slip 
over to the court room and hear them send one of them to the penitentiary. 
They are doing that now, because the workers were not organized, and we had 
officials that were bought by the manufacturers and paid for by the gamblers 
of the City of Detroit. 

Today we are proud to say to you that we of Detroit are gradually getting 
our place in order, we are gradually getting our people the right to work as 
American citizens have the right to work, and to think, and enjoy life. And 
so we are proud to welcome this great convention to the City of Detroit. We 
are proud to introduce to you our officials. We are proud to go along, and 
we wish to thank the CIO for the opportunity that we have had of taking our- 
selves out of the semi-slavery of the stretch-out system on the production line 
in the City of Detroit. 

I would now like to tell you a little more history. I spoke a few brief 
words about a former Mayor. The CIO needed somebody to put a little 
Americanism into the City of Detroit. They investigated, and they found an 
individual, a young man with a very fair record. This man had been in 
public office and we believed he was capable of leading the people of the City 
of Detroit. He has done that job for two years; he has just been elected for 
a new term, on the basis of a three-to-one vote. He has done a good job, he 
has been fair to labor and fair to the CIO. 

I give to you the Honorable Edward J. Jeffries, Mayor of Detroit. 
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HONORABLE EDWARD J. JEFFRIES 
Mayor of Detroit 


Thank you, Mr. Doll. Members of the CIO, and guests, it gives me equally 
as much, maybe more, pleasure to welcome to Detroit this convention. I 
cannot think of any group that might visit Detroit more appropriately than 
this group of men and women assembled here today. Detroit has been the 
industrial center of the United States for many years. It probably has now 
developed to a point that not anybody in the whole world will dispute its 
claim, and certainly I couldn’t think of a more representative group of the 
American people than a CIO National or International Convention. 

The combination of those two circumstances should augur well for the 
people in the United States. Detroit is proud to know that you picked this 
community. We like to think we are good hosts, and we want you all to 
enjoy yourselves, and we hope that you will be able to pick up from this 
community that type of energy, that type of drive that has made Detroit grow 
so rapidly and produce in every sense of the word so much that has con- 
tributed to the development of the United States. And at the same time, as 
I sat here looking around this convention group, I could not help but notice 
the significant lack of gray hairs. Therefore, I think that Detroit and the 
people in this community can well afford to pick up a lot of the dynamic 
drive, the youthful energy, the desire to live and to live well that all you men 
and women will permeate throughout this area as a result of your stay. 

Detroit is the center of industrial activity in this country. We have all 
of the modern miracles of the industrial revolution, and most of the thinking 
people appreciate that the development of mass production has changed the 
life of the American people. I feel that mass production has given a tremen- 
dous stimulant to mass thinking. I think that as a result of mass production 
the people in this country are much more mass-consc ous in relation to their 
thinking of people because the CIO has for its basis of action, for its bas’s of 
thought and progress mass development and mass advancement and improve- 
ment; I think that your convention is very appropriately placed in the City 
of Detroit, because we think that you are here so timely. Because of the 
fact that we like to be hosts to good people from all over the world, I can 
assure you Detroit will do its level best to make you happy, to make your 
stay here pleasant, and I hope one that you can remember for a long time. 

The facilities of this city are at your beck and call. As Tracy pointed out 
to you, such a large proportion of the citizenry of this community is affiliated 
in one way or another with your organization that they really are not hosts, 
but are members cast temporarily in the role of hosts. So I am sure the 
background and surroundings you will find yourselves in will be most amicable, 
and should give a fine atmosphere for your deliberations. 

I want to wish you success, I want to tell you that we all are aware of 
the importance of your meeting here, and we hope that those types and 
kinds of results will flow that will be good for all of the people in these 
United States. 

Times are momentous, you are in a momentous town, you have the 
largest single and perhaps the most important group of people in the country 
as your wards, and believe me when I say that the people of Detroit heartily 
welcome you to this city and wish from the bottom of their hearts success on 
your every thought and of your every action. 
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May the good Lord be with you and guide you through your deliberations. 
Success to your every action. Thank you. 


CHAIRMAN DOLL: I would just like to remark that this fellow really 
means that. As you go down to Woodward Avenue and look at the City Hall, 
we are proud to show you a Sign, a sign on the City Hall of a once great open 
shop town, a sign thirty feet long that says, “Welcome to President Murray 
and the CIO Delegates.” 

The next speaker I take a great deal of pleasure in introducing to you 
because he has been one of the mainstays of the CIO in this area and in other 
areas, a man we have been able to work very closely with, more than a supe- 
rior official, I would say more like a brother, who deserves a great deal of the 
credit for the success of the organization since he has been in this area, 
Brother August Scholle, the State President of the CIO. 


MR. AUGUST SCHOLLE 
President, Michigan CIO Council 


President Murray, officers of the CIO, Reverend Father Clancy, Dele- 
gates to the 1941 CIO convention, and Visitors: It is highly proper that this 
convention should assemble in these troubled times in the City of Detroit, the 
nerve center of the nation’s defense industry. I do not say that boastfully, I 
merely mention it as a fact that is geographical. At the same time I wish 
to say Detroit and Michigan, with their hundreds of thousands of CIO mem- 
bers, are proud of the choice that fell on Detroit, and I assure you that the 
CIO workers of Michigan join me in welcoming you to Detroit, a CIO city in 
membership numbers and in union sentiment. ; 

We take our unionism seriously in this part of the country. I do not hesi- 
tate to say that there is not a rank and file anywhere within the CIO where 
you find more knowledge and understanding of the vital issues that confront 
us. The eyes of our tremendous rank and file are turned on this convention. 
It is the subject of discussion over the lunch bucket in more than 500 plants. 
They discuss these issues with their families, and I might say at this point, 
for the information of the ladies present, that the CIO has no stronger sup- 
porters anywhere than among the wives, mothers, daughters, sisters and 
sweethearts of our Michigan CIO members. 

What are these issues? First comes that most important point of all, 
the advancing of the cause of labor unionism. This is the heart and soul of 
the CIO, and it is stated in the famous three-word slogan under which the 
founders of the CIO began their march back in 1935, “Organize the Unor- 
ganized.” 

As I see it, organization of the unorganized will always be the rallying 
cry of the CIO. The only event that can stop it will be the completion of the 
job. Until that day comes we must keep everlastingly at it. 

Second, there must be brought home to our members and to those whose 
sympathies lie with CIO principles, the necessity of wise political action. These 
words will be deliberately misconstrued outside of this convention by those 
who hate unionism. Every effort will be made to interpret them as a state- 
ment that the CIO is planning to take over the government. But everyone 
here knows, and even our critics and our enemies know, that when we have 
aroused every CIO member to taking an active part in the government of 
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the United States, we will have a better country and a better people. The 
CIO wants a government of justice and of equal rights for all. If that can be 
accomplished, the members of the CIO will come in for their fair share; and 
that is all that any man can ask. 

It is not my purpose to formulate here a program for this convention. I 
have merely stated the broad principles on which the CIO was founded and on 
which it will continue to rest. All other issues that confront us come under 
the two broad points which I have stated. The determination of details lies 
in far more capable hands than mine will ever be. 

That brings us to the man whom I am about to introduce. He really . 
requires no introduction. It was said of this man that when he was a little 
boy of ter, working from six in the morning until six at night in a mine in 
Scotland, his attention was attracted by the fact that the horses that used 
to haul the coal cars through the mine were taken to the surface every day 
at five-thirty, p.m. This little boy thought about that for a long time, and 
one day he remarked to one of the miners, “I notice that they work the horses 
only until half past five, but they keep the asses until six.” 

Well, that story went all over the mine, and when the foreman heard 
about it he nearly fired our little boy for disrespect of the management. I 
am happy to say he did not get fired, or the United Mine Workers of America 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations might not have made the prog- 
ress that they have made in the last six years. I am happier still to say this 
little boy is with us here today, and his ideas on management have not 
changed a bit. 

We have had ample demonstration this last year, as strenuous as it has 
been, that the CIO had a firm hand at the wheel. No matter what the issue 
or the place in which it was raised, the calm voice of the man at the wheel 
could be heard above the wind and the storm. 

I am about to do something that is seldom done; I am not going to men- 
tion the name of the man that I am introducing. I am saying merely that he 
is a man of unlimited courage, superhuman wisdom, and unbounded honesty. 
You know his name from the description. He will conduct the proceedings of 
the convention with a gavel that was made for him by good CIO men of the 
United Furniture Workers Union here in Detroit. It is something he can 
keep for a lasting token of our esteem. 

I give you therefore as your Chairman, the great President of the CIO. 


MRS. FAYE STEPHENSON 
Acting Chairman, National Women’s Auxiliaries 


President Murray, the conference of the National Women’s Auxiliary is 
honored here this morning to be with you and to be a part of this great CIO 
organization. We feel that the gains made in organized labor have bene- 
fited the homes of organized labor, and we are here to deliberate in our 
conference together with yours, and we feel that under the leadership of our 
great President, Philip Murray, we will continue doing our work as we have 
in the past. 

(Mrs. Stephenson thén presented a basket of flowers to President 


Murray.) 
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PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


Father Clancy, President Scholle, of the State CIO Council, President 
Doll of Detroit, Wayne County Council, distinguished guests, delegates to this 
great National Convention, ladies and gentlemen: I desire to express to all 
who have participated in these opening exercises the heartfelt appreciation of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, first for the great humane interest 
that those people have manifested in the welfare of this great movement, and 
of these ladies representing the Auxiliaries of our CIO affiliates and the 
National CIO. I cannot help but also express to them a deep sense of appre- 
ciation for this splendid sentimental token they have given the President of 
this organization here this morning. And to the Furniture Workers, and Mr. 
August Scholle, President of the State CIO, I also express my thanks for this 
beautiful work of art, reflecting the craftsmanship and skill of some member 
of the Furniture Workers organization. I shall try during these proceedings 
to wield this instrument in the spirit of absolute fairness and impartiality, 
thinking always in terms of the well-being of our great national movement 
and the well-being of the millions of people who are dependent upon this 
movement. 

We are meeting here today at the beginning of the Fourth National Con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations at a time and in a period 
when our country, as in fact the universe, is confronted with problems and 
taxed with burdens, the equal of which a civilization has never experienced. 
In the midst of epochal times such as this, it is but befitting that a great 
movement such as the Congress of Industrial Organizations furnish inspira- 
tion, furnish thought, furnish wisdom, furnish guidance and leadership, not 
only for those who reside within the boundaries of our great country but also 
for the great populations of all nations wherever and whoever they may be, 
that are looking for inspiration of thought and leadership during these great 
periods of stress and travail. 

Just some five years ago, or perhaps a little less than five years ago, the 
United Auto Workers International Union, a prominent and component part 
of the National CIO Movement, was given through inspirational leadership 
and distinguished service its practical birth in the City of Detroit in the State 
of Michigan and in all other cities throughout this nation where automobiles 
are manufactured or where materials are manufactured that are a part of the 
automobile itself. That distinguished inspirational leadership and guidance 
was provided this organization and this movement in the services rendered it 
in those trying days by my distinguished predecessor, Mr. John L. Lewis. 
(Applause. ) 

And out of those inspirations and under those guidances this movement 
has grown from a small organization of some eight or nine hundred thousand 
men and women to its present proud proportions of some five million men and 
women. 

This union during the past five years has rendered a great service not 
only to its members but a distinct service to millions of people residing within 
our boundaries. This movement has furnished inspiration for the democratic 
way of life. This movement has provided for the economic well-being of not 
only its members but countless thousands of men and women who are not 
now, nor were then, members of the CIO, This movement of ours has in- 
creased wages, improved working conditions, improved living standards and 
brought into the lives of countless thousands of industrial workers in almost 
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every manufacturing and industrial enterprise, not only economic liberty but 
political freedom as well. So that when you and I pause just momentarily in 
this convention to give some thought to the work which we have been doing 
from day to day, then we also in this convention, the 17th day of November, 
1941, must be encouraged and must be inspired by the achievements of this 
great labor movement, the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

One year ago, due to conditions over which:I had no control, and against 
my better judgment, but due entirely to the pressure of my friends, due entirely 
to the pleadings of my friends and the solicitations of my friends, they asked 
me—they asked me, begged me, pleaded with me with tears in their eyes, 
that I assume the Presidency of this movement, with the distinct understand- 
ing that as a citizen and as a member of this union, if I accepted the Presi- 
dency of this organization that I would be given unswerving support and 
unswering loyalty. I told the Atlantic City convention that I had no illusions 
about the task which I was about to undertake, that whatever I did do after 
I accepted the Presidency would be done in good conscience, in the sight of 
my fellow man and in the sight of God Almighty. I told the Atlantic City 
convention that I had no selfish personal aspirations, that I sought no office, 
I sought no emoluments, all that I asked for was an opportunity to work 
in the trenches of this economic life of ours, dragging those people who are 
down in these mires and ruts out of them, and rendering whatever little serv- 
ices I could towards their economic betterment. I told the Atlantic City 
convention, as I must needs tell this convention today, from my heart and my 
soul in the presence of my Divine Maker, that this movement can have my 
life. That, my friends, is no idle boast. I make no pretensions of great 
leadership, but I do claim, and justly so, that I render, have rendered, and 
propose to render, whilst I am an officer of this organization, every little bit 
of service I can to strengthen, to expand, to increase its influences, to make 
it more powerful, to make it a better organization, if a better organization 
it can be made, so that this organization can render to our nation and to its 
people the kind of services that labor organizations must needs render to a 
people and to a nation. 

And here on this platform today, in response to the speakers, and with 
the same humbleness of spirit that prompted me to say the things I did in 
Atlantic City, I say to you today, as I said then, that I have no aspirations, I 
am seeking no power, I am seeking no emoluments, I am asking for no pats 
on the back, I am asking for no outbursts of enthusiasm or applause: I am 
asking a sober thinking delegation sitting right here in the heart of the great- 
est industrial city in the world, on its opening day, to think in terms of what 
it is they can do to render the best service they can to this country and this 
union. 

Considerable anxiety has been expressed within recent days in the public 
prints particularly concerning the attitude of the national CIO, of its greatest 
unit, the United Mine Workers of America, regarding the captive mine situa- 
tion. The President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations discussed 
that situation with the American people through the medium of our news- 
papers in the City of Washington before my departure from that city to come 
to Detroit. Yesterday I talked it over again with the newsmen. I believe 
what I have already said bears repetition today, not only for the purposes of 
the record, but in order that this country can, if it will, have a better under- 
standing of the issues involved in the present dispute affecting the collective 
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bargaining relationships of these captive mine owners and the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

I say to this convention that this strike, if there is a strike, this idleness 
at least is directly attributable to some five or six important industrial steel 
corporations. I stated for the record before the National Defense Mediation 
Board that 95 per cent of all the coal production in the United States of 
America had subscribed to and was operating under a union shop agreement, 
and that approximately 97 per cent of all of the men employed in this great 
industry worked under these union shop conditions; that in the coal industry 
the union shop was a recognized industry-wide standard, universally accepted, 
with the exception, as I have already noted, of these few large steel corpora- 
tions. In presenting this case to the National Defense Mediation Board I 
observed and suggested to the Board that if the Board could find a more 
meritorious union shop claim under any condition than the one presented by 
the United Mine Workers of America, I would like to know where it was and 
where it could come from. I, with Secretary-Treasurer Kennedy, of the 
United Mine Workers of America, who is here in this convention, said to the 
National Defense Mediation Board if there was any merit or virtue to the 
union shop in any industry or any plant within any industry, this was the case 
in which merit could be found, and if the National Defense Mediation Board 
did the duty which the President of the United States said it should do—and 
that was to investigate the merits of this situation—and the National Defense 
Mediation Board rendered a decision based upon merit, the Board would 
necessarily be required to apply the union shop provisions of the Appalachian 
contract to each of the captive mines party to these proceedings. 


Two employer members of the National Defense Mediation Board, in 
their corporate, private relationships with CIO unions and American Federa- 
tion of Labor unions, have negotiated closed shop contracts. They have tes- 
tified to me that they thought that the union shop was an admirable thing, 
in that it established a management-labor cooperation within industry, and 
that therefore in their corporate capacity as individual owners of manufactur- 
ing and industrial enterprises, they subscribe wholeheartedly to the principle 
of the union shop, but that in their capacity as agents of the government they 
could not and would not subscribe. 


The issue at that juncture was therefore brought squarely before the 
Board upon a clear-cut case which had for its basis the same set of facts as 
were presented in the United Mine Workers’ case, to the National Defense 
Mediation Board, that being the Bethlehem Steel case in its shipyards in the 
State of California. There the National Government, through the Office of 
Production Management, had succeeded by dint of great effort, in bringing 
about what was generally recognized as a master contract, that master con- 
tract governing the wages, conditions of employment, union security, provi- 
sions for all of the shipbuilders in a certain area on the West Coast. 


The Bethlehem Steel Corporation was not a party to the original master 
contract. It reserved its right not to sign that contract. A strike that lasted 
for several weeks ensued, whereupon the case was certified to the National 
Defense Mediation Board. The Board heard the Bethlehem case and it then 
rendered a decision that the exigencies of present-day national emergency 
necessitated Bethlehem Steel accepting the closed shop provisions of the 
master contract in the shipbuilding industry, and so ruled. The Defense 
Mediation Board, on the basis of the same set of facts as was presented to 
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them in the Miners’ case, recognized and ordered the establishment of a 
closed shop in the Bethlehem shipyards in the State of California. 

That is one factor. The representatives of the American Federation of 
Labor, members of the National Defense Mediation Board, offered the orig- 
inal motion to the Board requiring the captive mine owners to sign the union 
shop Appalachian agreement. Mr. George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor, offered the motion and supported it with logic 
and argument. Mr. James Wilson, an alternate for Mr. George Harrison, of 
the American Federation of Labor, seconded that motion. Both of these men 
stated to the Board and stated to the CIO representatives that they were 
prepared to support and defend that motion, because that motion, as they 
recognized it, gave to labor the right to continue in a normal way toward the 
attainment of its legitimate objectives in this country. 

Well, Mr. George Meany and Mr. James Wilson had to go to a convention 
in New York City. Alternates for these two men were provided in the per- 
sons of Mr. Calvin, of the Boilermakers’ International Union, and Mr. Lynch, 
of the Pattern Makers’ International Union. Mr. Calvin, alternate for Mr. 
George Meany, stood before the Board and advocated the adoption of the 
Federation of Labor motion, insisting that these captive mine, owners be 
required to sign this Appalachian agreement. He stated that the facts sup- 
ported our case, that the morals in the situation supported our stand, and 
then when the day came to vote for the proposal, Mr. Calvin and Mr. Lynch 
voted against their own motion without any explanation. 

In the estimation of your representatives on the National Defense Media- 
tion Board that constituted what we came to regard as arch-treachery, defi- 
nite treason—voting against their own moton, and their actions there 
definitely designed to destroy the legitimate aspirations of labor toward the 
orderly attainment of the union shop as a collective bargaining contract. 

The Chairman of the Defense Mediation Board, Mr. Davis, suggested that 
a governmental agency in a case such as this, having such widespread reper- 
cussions, could not under any circumstances recommend the establishment 
of the union shop, because there this would be regarded as defining a national 
union shop policy by the National Defense Mediation Board, and when the 
public representatives of the National Defense Mediation Board got around to 
preparing and filing their recommendations denying our claim, we asked the 
Chairman of the Board to refrain from the issuance of a recommendation 
that supported by implication the imposition of open shops in American indus- 
try by governmental sanction and governmental decision. I suggested that 
if it was a bad thing for a governmental agency, by virtue of the national 
interest involved in this situation, to render a decision favoring a union shop, 
then by the same token and by the same method of reasoning, it would be 
highly unjust for the same Board, by implication or otherwise, to recommend 
the imposition of the open shop upon American working men and American 
trade unions. 

My friends, those are a few of the facts, not all, but in substance they 
offer some of the reasons why your CIO representatives were obliged, in good 
conscience, to discontinue membership on the National Defense Mediation 
Board. (Applause.) 

I might add here at this juncture, and I take no great personal pride in 
what I am about to say, that as an individual and as an officer of a labor 
organization, I have proffered to government, on behalf of the National CIO, 
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what you and I believe to be the most substantial, constructive contribution 
ever offered the government in favor of national defense. My position is an 
unmistakable one. I have never quibbled about my attitude in the field of 
national defense. My attitude has always been, and I hope to God it will 
continue to be one of supporting the President of the United States in the 
promotion of national defense in this country. (Applause.) 

But, be that as it may, in the United Mine Workers’ case the CIO mem- 
bers of the National Defense Mediation Board offered the following: I said 
the National Defense Mediation Board is created by the President of the 
United States, by virtue of Executive Order, to promote national defense, to 
render effective and make whatever other kind of contribution it can toward 
acquiring the ultimate in the field of production from each of the national 
defense industries who are required to play their part in this great national 
defense effort. I therefore suggested to the National Defense Mediation 
Board that-if we disregard for the moment the substance and the merit of 
our claim and that we think now in the terms of what kind of a contribution 
this Board can offer or make towards the well-being of national defense, then 
I am prepared to offer to the Board the following: That with the acceptance 
of the union shop provisions of the Appalachian contract by the captive mine 
owners, Mr. John L. Lewis and the United Mine Workers of America are 
prepared to step up to this table, right in the heart of this great governmental 
building and before this National Defense Mediation Board offer the United 
States and offer our government and our President a constant flow of bitumi- 
nous coal from now until March 31, 1943, with the definite guarantee by this 
great union that under no circumstances will there be any disturbances in 
the continuity of production during that period. 

I asked the members of the National Defense Mediation Board if it was 
not a fact, a fundamental fact, that our government and all of its agencies 
were striving desperately in each of our defense industries to acquire for our 
country the ultimate in the field of defense production, and that anything 
that could be legitimately done to acquire that ideal, that objective, the 
government should strive to attain it, and that if that was the part that 
government and the National Defense Mediation Board should play in this 
great defense effort, then surely in the name of God they should not overlook 
this offer made by a great union that was prepared to make delivery. 

The National Defense Mediation Board refused to accept that offer. They 
voted against the National CIO, the United Mine Workers of America and 
their union shop claims in the mining industry, and the same Board voted for 
the American Federation of Labor, with the same set of facts, a closed shop 
in the shipyard industry in the State of California. 

Personally I regarded this as the rankest kind of governmental discrim- 
ination, and when you look over the facts and you look over the records, when 
you look beyond those things into the faces of the individuals representing 
these great corporate interests who are fighting the union shop in coal, who 
do we find? We find Mr. Eugene Grace, with $1,250,000,000 worth of gov- 
ernment contracts, more government business than he will be able to execute 
or provide the government with in the next three and a half years, standing 
upon his hypocritical principle that he cannot subscribe under any conditions 
to the establishment of a union shop at his mines, although some 95 or 97 
per cent of his brethren in the same industry have voluntarily subscribed to 
the same. 
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We find Mr. Thomas Girdler’s Republic Steel Company assuming the 
same attitude. We find the great United States Steel Corporation doing 
exactly the same. They allege that there is a principle there, and yet America 
knows, if it knows anything, that those companies are merely resorting to the 
rule of expediency, because in many of their situations they subscribed vol- 
untarily to and they observed the closed shop contracts with other unions, 
indicating there that their attitude is not the attitude of a corporate interest 
approaching a governmental agency in good conscience. 

So, my friends, I am giving to you this record in order that you may have 
an appreciation of the part that we have played in presenting this case before 
the bar of public opinion in the United States of America. I insist and con- 
tend, as the United Mine Workers of America and its great leaders contend, 
that the United Mine Workers of America are right in principle, they are 
right in good morals, they have a virtuous case, they have stated the facts, 
and the National Defense Mediation Board has exercised a reprehensible kind 
of discrimination in the recommendations which it has submitted by a major- 
ity vote. 

I contend that the Federation of Labor, the American Federation of 
Labor has resorted to the vilest kind of treachery in going back upon its prom- 
ised word, and that no labor organization within the mind of man could have 
committed a more heinous crime than did the representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor in casting their vote in the manner they cast it in the 
United Mine Workers captive mine case before the National Defense Media- 
tion Board. 

So, my friends, we are moving along now toward the opening of our great 
convention, giving as we must needs give consideration to some very im- 
portant questions that will be discussed in our usual democratic way during 
the period of the convention. This convention, like other conventions, will 
have no time to play. This is a working convention. This is a worker’s move- 
ment. We therefore hope to conclude the sessions of this convention some 
time before the end of the present week, if each of us applies ourselves dili- 
gently to the task which lies directly ahead. 

One of the most important matters, if not the most important matter to 
be heard before the convention will be the attitude which the National CIO 
movement will assume in regard to the world wide situation and the foreign 
policies of the President of the United States. The President of your organ- 
ization, as an executive officer of this union, has never undertaken to express 
the opinion of the National CIO movement, because the National CIO has 
never at any time given national forthright expression as to what its attitude 
might be with regard to these great questions. Hence my individual hesi- 
tancy, without a command from you, without a declaration policy emanating 
from you. I regarded it from the standpoint of good conscience as a perfect 
and proper thing to refrain from indulging, as an officer of this movement, in 
conversation or public discussion about what my own public attitude ought to 
be. Now the convention is about to open. I have written into my report, 
which will be presented to this convention, my own convictions. These con- 
victions which I recommend have not come to me as a result of pressure from 
any group within or without. I am one individual, as you know, who resents 
the exercise of pressure from individuals or groups. I stand upon my indi- 
vidual integrity as a man. Therefore, my conclusions which will be pre- 
sented to you during the course of this convention, recommending, as I have 
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already suggested, wholehearted support of the President’s foreign policy, are 
my conclusions. (Prolonged applause.) 

I say to you that those are my own personal convictions, arrived at as a 
result of my own individual, conscientious thinking. I am not an advocate of 
war. Certainly no man, I don’t give a tinker’s dam who he may be, could 
ever accuse Phil Murray at any time in the 55 years of his existence of being 
a war monger. I am not. I hope and trust and pray that our great nation 
will never have to undergo the rigors of any war. When I take my position 
in support of the President of the United States in this situation I do’ so with 
the additional definite commitment to my people and the members of these 
organizations that insofar as I am individually concerned we will fight, fight 
and keep fighting for the retention of our economic liberties and the mainte- 
nance of our economic gains. (Applause.) 

So, my friends, I come to the close of what I have had to say to you. 
We are about to open our great convention, and in conformity with proce- 
dures which we have followed since the establishment of our organization, 
I am going to call upon Secretary Carey to read the call of the convention. 

Secretary Carey read the official call for the convention, which was 
approved and made part of the record. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair desires at this time to announce the 
appointment of the following committees: 


CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 


Allan S. Haywood, Chairman. 

Grant W. Oakes, Secretary (Farm Equipment Workers). 

A. H. Esposito (Paper, Novelty & Toy Workers). 

Lewis A. Berne (Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians). 
Lester Thomas (Pa. State IUC). 

John J. Stanley (UOPWA). 


RULES AND ORDER COMMITTEE 


Lewis Merrill, Chairman (Office & Professional Workers). . 
Austin Hogan, Secretary (Transport Workers). 
David Fowler (Oklahoma State IUC). 

Michael Kosik (United Mine Workers of America). 
James J. Mitchell (United Shoe Workers). 

L. Hollender (Amalgamated Clothing Workers). 

W. S. Pasnick (Aluminum Workers). 

Richard Leonard (United Automobile Workers). 

Noel Beddow (Steel Workers Organizing Committee). 
Louis Goldblatt (California State IUC). 

James McEwan (Indiana State IUC). 
Augustus J. Tomlinson (Fur and Leather Workers) 


A short recess was taken while the Committee on Rules met to consider 
its report. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RULES AND ORDER OF BUSINESS 

DELEGATE LEWIS MERRILL (Chairman): Your committee has met 
and prepared the following rules and order of business to govern the proceed- 
ings of the convention, which are modeled ‘after the rules which have guided 
all previous conventions of CIO. 

Rule 1. The convention shall be called to order daily at 9:30 a. m., and 
adjourn at 12:30 p. m.; reconvene at 2 p. m. and adjourn at 5 p. m. 

Rule 2. The main body of the hall shall be reserved for the exclusive use 
of delegates. Visitors shall occupy only those seats assigned for them. 

Rule 3. No member of the convention shall speak more than once on the 
Same question until all who desire to speak shall have been heard. Speeches 
shall be limited to five minutes and no one shall be allowed the floor more than 
twice, except by consent of the majority. 

Rule 4. On questions coming before the convention a roll call shall be 
taken upon the request of delegates representing thirty (30) per cent of the 
membership, as evidenced by the records of the Secretary to the convention. 

Rule 5. Any member of the convention acting on the floor in such a 
manner as to annoy the proceedings of the convention shall be reprimanded 
for the first offense and for the second offense the presiding officer shall have 
his name stricken from the rolls of the convention as a delegate and his con- 
duct shall be reported to his constituents by the Secretary. 

Rule 6. The convention shall be governed by Cushing’s Manual, except 
when a motion is made to table and there are amendments appended to the 
original motion. The motion to table shall then apply to the amendment or 
amendments and it shall require a new motion to table the original motion. 

Rule 7. When a motion to table is made, the motion shall not be put until 
the introducer of the original motion is given an opportunity to speak on the 
question. 

Rule 8. Committee reports on specific subjects shall receive prior con- 
sideration. 

Rule 9. Resolutions submitted after the date specified in the call will 
require consent by a majority vote of the convention. 

Rule 10. Resolutions will be read by the committee upon request of dele- 
gates introducing them. 

Rule 11. Election of officers shall constitute a Special Order of Business 
and shall occur at 10 a. m. on Friday, November 21, 1941. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


1. Report of Committee on Credentials. 

2. Appoint of Committees. 

3. Reports of Officers. 

4. Report of Committee on Officers’ Reports. 

5. Report of Committee on Resolutions. 

6. Report of Committee on Constitution. 

7. Report of Committee on Appeals. 

8. Miscellaneous Business. 

LEWIS MERRILL, Chairman 

AUSTIN HOGAN W. S. PASNICK 
DAVID FOWLER RICHARD LEONARD 
MICHAEL KOSIK NOEL BEDDOW 
JAMES J. MITCHELL LOUIS GOLDBLATT 
L. HOLLENDER JAMES McEWAN 
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The report of the committee was adopted by unanimous vote of the con- 
vention. 


DELEGATE ANGELO: Mr. Chairman, I want to make a motion that 
every delegate in this convention send a telegram to the President of the 
United States, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, asking him to adhere to the coal 
miners’ demand, since 95 per cent-of the commercial coal operators have 
already signed the agreement with the United Mine Workers of America and 
5 per cent refused to sign that agreement. We are asking the Chief Executive 
of this nation to command that 5 per cent of the coal operators to sign this 
commercial contract. Any production lost on account of this situation we are 
willing to make up, and we are for the defense of this country. We believe 
that the United Mine Workers of America deserve consideration from the 
President of the United States. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might say, Brother Angelo, that it is my in- 
formation that the United Mine Workers International Policy Committee, at 
a special meeting held in the City of Washington this morning, gave expression 
of their appreciation to the National Board of the CIO for the action which it 
took yesterday, and they have requested, through International Board Member 
O’Leary, who is here officially representing the United Mine Workers of 
America, the suspension of the rules of the convention which you have just 
adopted to enable the United Mine Workers of America to present, through 
their National Policy Committee, a special resolution to this convention at 
this time. 

Because of the extraordinary nature of the request this will necessitate a 
suspension of the rules which you have just adopted. The Chair, without 
regard to the motion which you offered, which I am now ruling out of order, 
is prepared to accept a motion designed to suspend the rules and give con- 
sideration to the special resolution about to be presented by International 
Board Member O’Leary, of the United Mine Workers of America. 


The Chair recognizes Delegate John Owens. 


DELEGATE OWENS, Ohio State Industrial Council: Mr. Chairman, I 
move ‘that the rules be suspended and that International Board Member 
O’Leary be given the unanimous consent of this convention to read the reso- 
lution adopted by the Policy Committee meeting of the United Mine Workers 
of America. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


INTERNATIONAL BOARD MEMBER O’LEARY (United Mine Workers 
of America): Mr. Chairman and delegations to this convention, a telegram 
from the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to John 
L. Lewis reads as follows: 


“John L. Lewis, President, 
United Mine Workers of America, 
United Mine Workers’ Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


“The following resolution has just been unanimously adopted by the 
Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

“Whereas: The United Mine Workers of America are engaged in a 
struggle with the captive mine owners composed principally of steel units in 
an effort to secure the application of the uniform union shop agreement, and 
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“Ninety-five per cent of the industry, including many captive mine opera- 
tors, have accepted, signed and are operating under the terms of this standard 
agreement, which agreement is a real stabilizing force in the industry, and 
guarantees continuous operation and production of coal to April, 1943, and 

“Over 95 per cent of the employes of these recalcitrant steel units in the 
coal industry are members of the United Mine Workers of America, and 

“The United Mine Workers of America in convention assembled have in- 
structed its officers to have the same uniform agreement applied to the entire 
industry, and 

“The attitude of these large steel units, whose profits under the Defense 
Program are enormous, can be properly classified as un-American and not 
conducive to the best interests of the Defense Program, and 

“We believe that the cause of the United Mine Workers of America is 
just, fair and reasonable, and the officers of this Union are to be commended 
highly for their example of fortitude and fidelity to the cause of Labor; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, By the Executive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, that we approve and pledge our unqualified support to the United 
Mine Workers of America in its logical effort to stabilize the mining industry 
on the basis of a union shop, uniform agreement, covering commercial and 
captive mines, and we call upon the Government and captive mine owners as 
a real contribution to National Defense. 


Signed: JAMES B. CAREY, Secretary, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations.” 


INTERNATIONAL BOARD MEMBER O’LEARY: I move the adoption 
of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded by Delegate Angelo. 


INTERNATIONAL BOARD MEMBER O’LEARY (United Mine Work- 
ers): Mr. Chairman, in the first place I want to thank the Executive Board 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the adoption of this resolution. 
This question of the captive mine proposition has been covered very nicely by 
the President of the organization here this morning. There are a few things I 
should speak of here to let you know just what the situation is. 

In the last International Convention of the United Mine Workers of 
America there were delegates representing practically every local union in the 
United States. This convention went on record instructing the Scale Commit- 
tee to get the union shop in the captive mines, to obtain the same kind of an 
agreement covering the captive mines as the ones covering the commercial 
mines. This is a mandate from the coal miners back in the mines to the 
officials of the United Mine Workers of America, to secure the union shop. 

The stand and the attitude taken have been well stated in the resolution 
and by Vice-President Philip Murray, of the United Mine Workers of America. 
For the life of me I cannot see why a small percentage of coal operators of 
this country or men who own the coal mines of this country are not required 
to do the same thing as the operators in the commercial mines, when they 
granted this concession to the United Mine Workers of America. President 
Murray has gone down through the history of this case and there is little 
need for me to repeat some of the things he has already told you. Thomas 
Kennedy, Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine Workers of America, and 
Philip Murray, the President of this organization and Vice-President of the 
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United Mine Workers, did a splendid job before that National Defense Media- 
tion Board. 

From the time I was a boy I was always taught to never be revengeful. 
Revenge is sweet, but do not take advantage, and for God’s sake, never take 
advantage or take revenge on an individual when it is going to affect every 
other poor devil who is working in the bowels of the earth. 

It has been stated here this morning that the case of the Crucible Steel 
on the West Coast was not nearly as good a case as that of the United Mine 
Workers, and yet a closed shop was granted in the Crucible Steel case. Our 
case was presented by those two men before the Mediation Board as well as 
it could have possibly been presented. The facts were all brought out and we 
were told by the Mediation Board that we were not entitled to the union shop 
for those few mines where we are still trying to get the union shop contract. 

I don’t know how any member of the American Federation of Labor or 
any other man who ever belonged to the trade union movement could face 
their constituents and say that they did the right thing when they cast their 
vote as they did before that National Defense Mediation Board. My friends, 
it looks bad to me. There is something wrong, and that is not the way to cure 
evils, by wrongdoing. 

I was one of the officers selected to consult the captive mine operators. 
We consulted those operators and asked them for the same agreement that 
the commercial mines had. We negotiated, or tried to negotiate, for a period 
of two months. Then the question came before the Mediation Board, and 
after it came before the Board there remained forty days for the Board to 
render a decision. They did not do that, and then again there was thirty days, 
then forty, and now fifteen more days. The United Mine Workers of America 
do not work when they do not have a contract. We have to have a contract 
to work under, and that is probably the reason that some of the captive mines 
are down today. 

I ask the wholehearted support of this convention in the interests of the 
United Mine Workers of America, as stated in the resolution. At the same 
time I approve and endorse the action of Secretary Kennedy and Vice-Presi- 
dent Murray in resigning from the National Defense Mediation Board. 


DELEGATE QUILL (Transport Workers): As a representative of the 
Transport Workers Union and a member of the Resolutions Committee, I think 
this resolution is timely. I think this entire convention will agree that the 
case put forth by the United Mine Workers of America is a just case. If 
there is a strike in the captive mines this morning, that strike is not caused 
by organized labor, it is caused by the billion-dollar concern of Messrs. Grace 
and Girdler. 

However, we are in the midst of a very unusual national emergency and 
our enemies are going to use every weapon against us, from both within and 
without the legislative halls of this country, and it is for that reason, I believe, 
that while this convention gives wholehearted support to the United Mine 
Workers of America in their fight, we should go one step further to bring this 
emergency to an end. : 

I would like to amend this motion and ask this convention to go on 
record as sending the Vice-Presidents of the CIO to the City of Washington to 
place themselves at the disposal of the President of the United States and the 
President of the United Mine Workers of America, to speak officially for this 
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convention, to do everything within their power to bring this strike to a suc- 
cessful conclusion and to get the mines working, so that the national defense 


program can go ahead. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I suppose Brother Quill understands that under 
ordinary rules governing a convention of this description, a motion of that 
kind is not tenable. 

There is a National Policy Committee of the United Mine Workers of 
America over in Washington. There is a national negotiating committee 
created over there by the President of the United States. It seems to me 
that if this convention, in adopting this resolution, makes its formal repre- 
sentation through this resolution to the President and to the members of 
Congress and to our people, that that for the moment would be sufficient to 
meet the needs of this situation. 

Personally I will say this to you, that if the exigencies of this situation 
necessitate any additional constructive action that may be of help to the 
United Mine Workers of America and such help is asked of this organization 
by the President of the United Mine Workers of America or the Policy Com- 
mittee, insofar as I am concerned that assistance will be forthcoming. 

In the meantime, all that this resolution seeks to do is to ask this con- 
vention to approve an action already taken by the Executive Board of the 
CIO, which I think is sound and substantial and constructive. The Chair is 
therefore taking the privilege to state that, in his judgment, the amendment 
offered by Delegate Quill is not tenable under the circumstances. I would 
prefer, rather than have any argument about the matter, to have immediate 
action taken by the convention on the motion. Otherwise the public might 
get the rather crazy motion that we have a division in our ranks about sup- 
porting the Mine Workers Union, which we certainly do not have. 

Are you ready for the question? The question recurrs on the motion 
offered by Board Member O’Leary. I will ask those whe support this motion 
to rise to their feet. Those who are opposed will rise to their feet. The Chair 
is unable to see a single, solitary delegate rising in opposition to the motion. 
He therefore declares that the motion has been adopted by the unanimous 
rising vote of the delegates to this convention. 

The Chair will recognize the Chairman and Secretary of the Committee on 


Credentials for a partial report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Delegate Haywood, Chairman of the Committee, and Delegate Oakes, 
Secretary of the Committee, submitted the following report. 

To the Officers and Delegates of the Fourth Annual Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations: 

In accordance with the terms and provisions of the Convention Call, your 
Committee on Credentials begs leave to report as follows: 

We have examined the credentials of 494 delegates, representing 32 Na- 
tional and International Unions, 6 National Organizing Committees, 1 
Coordinating Committee, 32 State Industrial Union Councils, 175 City and 
County Industrial Union Councils and 102 Local Industrial Unions, and 
recommend these delegates be seated with the following votes: 
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No. Delegates 





Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
ALUMINUM WORKERS OF AMERICA 5 N. A. Zonarich 
Leonard Brink 
W. J. Ferguson 
Harry D. Williams 
W. S. Pasnick 
ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CHEM- 3 Lewis Alan Berne 
ISTS AND TECHNICIANS, FED- James A. Gaynor 
ERATION OF Marcel Scherer 
AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF 10 R. J. Thomas 
AMERICA, UNITED George F. Addes 


Richard E. Reisinger 
George S. Nordstrom 
William McAuley 
Arnold Atwood 

Richard T. Leonard 
Walter P. Reuther 
Richard T. Frankensteen 
Delmond Garst 


BARBERS & BEAUTY CULTURISTS 2 P. Chas. DiNeri 
OF AMERICA, NAT. ORG. COMM. William Elchesen 
OF 

CANNERY, AGRICULTURAL, PACK- 8 Donald Henderson 
ING AND ALLIED WORKERS OF O. H. Whitfield 
AMERICA, UNITED Dixie E. Tiller 


Clyde Johnson 
Armando Ramirez 
Conrad Espe 
Harold J. Lane 
Clyde DeGood 


CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, 10 Frank Rosenblum 
AMALGAMATED Jacob S. Potofsky 

Abraham Chatman 
Franz Daniel 
Samuel Levin 
Leo Krzycki 
Louis Hollander 
Joseph Catalonotti 
Charles Weinstein 
Hyman Blumberg 


COMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIATION, 4 Joseph P. Selly 
AMERICA Josephine Timms 
Oliver M. Salisbury 
Dominick Panza 











No. Delegates 


Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
CONSTRUCTION WORKERS 6 A. D. Lewis 
ORGANIZING COMM., UN. Gardner H. Wales 
Russell Turner 
J. R. Bell 
O. B. Allen 
Leon Zwicker 
DIE CASTING WORKERS, NATIONAL 4 George C. Peacock 
ASSOCIATION OF Arnold Mason 


Adam Galowsky 
Edward T. Cheyfitz 


DISTILLERY WORKERS 1 Joseph D. Cannon 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 

ELECTRICAL, RADIO AND MACHINE 10 Albert J. Fitzgerald 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, UNITED James B. Carey 


Julius Emspak 
James J. Matles 
Harry Block 

Leo Jandreau 
James McLeish 
Michael Fitzpatrick 
William Sentner 
Buford Eastman 
John Murphy—Alt. 
Harry Peace—aAlt. 
Victor Decavitch—Alt. 
Sam McAfee—Alt. 


FEDERAL WORKERS OF AMERICA 5 Eleanor Nelson 
Henry Rhine 
LeRoy A. Miller 
John Lewis 
Darius Kline 
FISHERMEN & ALLIED WORKERS 4 George Lane 
OF AMERICA, INTERNATL. UN. OF J. F. Jurich 
Jeff Kibre 
FUR AND LEATHER WORKERS 7 Ben Gold 
UNION, INTERNATIONAL Pietro Lucchi 


Samuel Mindel 

Abe Feinglass 

Joseph Winogradsky 
Augustus J. Tomlinson 
James J. Chenery 


FURNITURE WORKERS OF AMERICA 5 Morris Muster 
UNITED Jack Kaufman 
George Bucher 

Max Perlow 
Jack Hochstadt 
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No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 








GLASS, CERAMIC & SILICA SAND 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, FED. OF 


INLAND BOATMEN’S UNION OF 
THE PACIFIC 


FARM EQUIPMENT WORKERS 
ORG. COMM. 


IRON, STEEL & TIN WORKERS, 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF 


LONGSHOREMEN’S & WAREHOUSE- 
MEN’S UNION, INTERNATIONAL 


MARINE, COOKS & STEWARDS 
ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL 


MARINE ENGINEERS’ BENEFICIAL 
ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL 


MARINE & SHIPBUILDING WORK- 
ERS OF AMERICA, INDUSTRIAL 
UNION OF 


MARITIME UNION OF AMERICA, 
NATIONAL 


Irwin L. DeShetler 
Peter J. Vidmar 


Eugene Dennett 
Paul Baker—Alt. 
John M. Fox 
John Palmer—Alt. 


Grant W. Oakes 
DeWitt Gilpin 
A. W. Hummel 
Gerald Fielde 
John Shaffer 


Ward Walcott 
William Grey 
Louis Leonard 


H. R. Bridges 

Roy M. Donnelly 
J. R. Robertson 
Hugh Adams 
Richard O. Powell 


E. F. Burke 
Charles Brown 


Albert L. Jones 
James H. Blake 


John Green 

George Wright 
Philip H. VanGelder 
Thomas J. Gallagher 
Ross Blood 

John J. Grogan 
August Loetz 


Joseph Curran 
Ferdinand C. Smith 
Frederick N. Myers 
Howard McKenzie 
Jack Lawrenson 
James Merrell 











No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 


MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 10 John L. Lewis 





UNITED 


MINE, MILL AND SMELTER WORK- 
ERS, INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 


NEWSPAPER GUILD, AMERICAN 


OFFICE & PROFESSIONAL WORKERS 
OF AMERICA, UNITED 


OIL WORKERS INTERNATIONAL 
UNION 


OPTICAL WORKERS COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE 


PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE 


PAPER, NOVELTY & TOY WORKERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, UNITED 


Philip Murray 
Thomas Kennedy 
Van A. Bittner 
Michael J. Kosik 
John O. Leary 
Mart F. Brennan 
Ora E. Gasaway 
Kathryn Lewis 
Frank Hughes 


Reid Robinson 
Jess Gonzalez 
William Mason 
Manuel Nunez 
H. A. Davis 


Milton Murray 
Sam B. Eubanks 
Joseph Walsh 
Paul Weber 


Lewis Merrill 
John J. Stanley 
Jerome W. Shore 
James H. Durkin 
Ralph Hetzel, Jr. 


O. A. Knight i 
J. E. Crossland 
C. A. McPeak 

A. R. Kinstley j 


Sebastian Rebaldo 


J. C. Lewis 

T. M. Covey 

G. B. Murphy 
Peter Brown 
Barbara Frederick 
Lewis J. Clark 


Alexander Ravitch 
Anthony H. Esposito 
David K. Harris 
Leonard Shaw 

Burt J. Mason 

Sam Sandberg 
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No. Delegates 


Name of Organization 


RETAIL, WHOLESALE & DEPART- 
MENT STORE EMPLOYES OF 
AMERICA, UNITED 


RUBBER WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


SHOE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
UNITED 


STATE, COUNTY & MUNICIPAL 
WORKERS OF AMERICA 


STEEL WORKERS ORGANIZING 
COMMITTEE 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 
OF AMERICA 


24 


Allotted 
4 


10 


10 


In Attendance 


Samuel Wolchol 
John V. Cooney 

I. M. Simon 
Samuel Lowenthal 
Martin C. Kyne 
Murray J. Kudish 


S. H. Dalrymple 
Leland S. Buckmaster 
Frank Grillo 

Fleet Perrine 
William Abel 
Thomas F. Burns 
George Cummins 


Freda Casso 
James J. Mitchell 
Thomas Grimm 
Gene Barile 
James J. Cordova 
Anthony Scimeca 


Abram Flaxer 
Lawrence E. Blythe 
Robert Weinstein 
Henry W. Wenning 
Daniel Allen 

Ewart Guinier 


David J. McDonald 
William Mitch 
Clinton S. Golden 
John Doherty 

Noel R. Beddow 
Charles H. Millard 
Carl A. Napoli 

G. B. Walker 
Thos. W. McClure 
Thomas J. Salby 


Emil Rieve 

Sander Genis 
Elizabeth Nord 
Herbert W. Payne 
Roy R. Lawrence 
Joseph Knapik 
William Smith 
Alexander McKeown 
William Pollock 
George Baldanzi 

















No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted 


TRANSPORT WORKERS UNION 7 


In Attendance 
Michael J. Quill 








OF AMERICA 


UTILITY WORKERS ORGANIZING 
COMMITTEE 


WOODWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
INTERNATIONAL 


Douglas L. MacMahon 
Austin Hogan 
William Grogan 


Allan S. Haywood 
Harold J. Straub 

R. A. Dodge 

James L. Daughtery 


O. M. Orton 
Ilmar Koevunen 
A. A. Fisher 

Al Hartung 
Harold Evans 
F. E. Fadling 


STATE INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 

























































































Alabama State 1 Yelverton Cowherd 
Arkansas State 1 James Kendrick 
California State 1 Louis Goldblatt 
Colorado State 1 Frank Hefferly 
Connecticut State 1 John J. Driscoll 
Georgia State 1 Charles H. Gillman 
Illinois State 1 Ray Edmundson 
Indiana State z James McEwan 
New Jersey State 1 Irving Abramson 
Towa-Nebraska States .....cccccececscssene 1 Ben Henry 
Kansas State 1 Joe H. Hromek 
Kentucky State 1 Sam Caddy 
Maryland State and District of 

Columbia 1 John T. Jones 
Massachusetts State ..ccccccccsmccsscesneeeeeee 1 Joseph A. Salerno 
Michigan State 1 August Scholle 
Minnesota State 1 Leonard Lageman 
Missouri State 1 David Watkins 
Montana State 1 Sylvester Graham 
New York State 1 Gustave A. Strebel 
Ohio State 1 Ted F. Silvey 
Oklahoma State 1 David Fowler 
Oregon State 1 William Dalrymple 
Pennsylvania State. occecccssnccsssseeneeee 1 Lester Thomas 
Rhode Island State 1 Frank J. Benti 
Tennessee State 1 William Turnblazer 
Texas State 1 Frank C. Miller 
Utah State 1 Stanley Duffin 
Virginia State B Ray Thomason 
West Virginia State 1 John B. Easton 
Wisconsin State 1 Meyer Adelman 
Wyoming State 1 Ray Maki 
Washington State 1 H. I. Tucker 











Name of Organization 


Akron, Ohio 
Alameda County, California................. 
Aen Comniy, Ohio... 
Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore, Maryland 0... 
MORO rtON, MMO oo ee 
Bay City, Michigan 
Beaver County, Pennsylvania.............. 
Bellingham, Washington ......................... 
Belmont County, Ohio... 
Berks County, Pennsylvania. 
Bessemer, Alabama  ©.........:.cc:c-ccceccsssesseee 
Bibb County, Alabama.........000.......... 
Birmingham, Alabama ..........0...c0000. 
Greater Boston, Massachusetts........ 
Bridgeport, Connecticut ........................ 
Butler, Pennsylvania ....................... 
Cabell County, West Virginia.............. 
Cadillac, Michigan ............. eee beaters 
Canon City, Colorado 
Capitol District, New York................... 
Carbon County, Utah... 
Central Jersey, New Jersey.. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee ......2...:::00-0..-- 
Chicago, Illinois 
Greater Cincinnati, Ohio.......................... 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Contra Costa County, California... 
Crawford-Venango, Pennsylvania... 
Decatur, Illinois 
Delaware County, Ind’ania..................... 
Delaware County, Pennsylvania........ 
Greater Detroit & Wayne County, 
Michigan 
Duluth, Minnesota 2... 
East St. Louis, Illinois 
Elkhart County, Indiana........................ 
Erie County, New York 
Fall River, Massachusette....................... 
Greater Flint, Michigan... 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana 
Franklin County, Ohio......0000.0000...0..... 
Fond du Lac County, Wisconsin...... 
Greene County, Indiana 
Grundy, Virginia 
Hennepin County, Minnesota.............. 
Herrin, Illinois 



























































CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


No. Delegates 
Allotted 


oe a el ll el lo 


el cael cell eel el oe ee ee oe 





In Attendance 


George R. Bass 
Paul S. Schlipf 
Paul E. Powers 
Bernard Borah § 
James Drury 
Fred Appel, Jr. 
Wm. Burch 

Joseph Timko 
Conrad Espe 
Adolph Pacifico 
Harry Boyer 

W. C. Gunning 
Eugene Derrickson 
John Schulter 
Jesse Prosten 

John Longgard 
Anthony J. Federoff 
Wm. Edwards, Jr. 





Aa ane mas / 


a i calec di 


Frank Hefferly 

S. M. Vottis 

Varro C. Jones 
James Patrick Sweeney 
O. S. Baxter 
Ernest B. Pugh 
Ben Herman 

A. E. Stevenson 
Lee Pressman 
John W. Grajciar 
Walter J. James 
Marion Cunnington 
Benjamin Norwitch 


se ea ive 


Tracy M. Doll 
Joseph Paszak 
Wm. F. Gerhard 
Clem Nitka 
William Townsend 
Mariano S. Bishop 
Amos W. Fitch 
Max Kopp 

Clem M. Grabner : 
William Lavelle i 
Howard Hague 
Victor S. Delano 
J. W. Atwood 
John Cook 
Frank Barnhart 














Name of Organization 


Howard County, Indiana.......................... 
Hocking & Sunday Creek Valley, 
Ohio 
Huntsville, Alabama o.....cccccccceesssssseeesseee 
Indianapolis, Tmdiama 2. eeeeeescseesceee 
Jackson & Vinton Counties, Ohio... 
Jackson County, Michigan................... 
Jefferson Harrison County, Ohio...... 
South Jersey, New Jersey. iccc.cccccccccooos 
Kansas City, MisSOurin.....cccccccscscsse 
Kent County, Michigan........................ 
Kiski Valley, Pennsylvania................... 
Knoxville, TenmessSee -..cccccccccssessocsssecceeseee 
Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania 
Lake County, Indiana... 
LaSalle, Illinois 
Latrobe District, Pennsylvania... 
Logan, West Virginia 
Los Angeles, Califormia... ccc 
Mahoning County, Obi... coon 
Marion, Ohio 
Marion County, West Virginia............ 
Western Maryland 
Western Massachusetts 2.....cccccccsccccsone 
Memphis, Tennessee .........-.ccccsesssscssseeessnsseee 




















Mercer County, West Virginia............ 
Milwaukee County, Wisconsin........... 
Mobile, Alabama 
Monongahela Valley, Pennsylvania 
Monroe County, Michigan...................... 
Montgomery, OWi0 nsec ccessssssseesosseeesenee 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania 
Mullens, West Virginia... 
Monongalia County, West Virginia 
Greater Newark, New Jersey........... 
New. Castle, Delaware “e 
New Haven, Conmecticut............ccccccco 
Greater New York, N. Yoeeccccccccoossssossssnee 
Northampton County, Pennsylvania 








New Orleans, Louisiana 
Omaha, Nebraska 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ............... 
Pontiac, Michigan 











Port Cities, Michigans 
Portland, Oregon 4 

Portsmouth, Ohio 
Princeton, Indiana 











No. Delegates 
Allotted In Attendance 


1 Walter Frisbie 


John Owens 

H. S. Williams 
Joseph K. Shepard 
E. T. Rainey 

Ben Probe 

Pete Phillippi 
George H. Archible 
H. W. Moore 

John Stobbe 
Dominic Nigra 
Homer Wilson 
Garfield Lewis 
Ralph Hyndman 
Joseph Marchesi 
Frank Hughes 
William Blizzard 
Philip M. Connelly 
John L. Mayo 

Ellis Oiler 

Joseph Angelo 
Lindley Dye 

John Chupka 

Frank Bruno 
William R. Henderson—Alt. 
O. W. Singleton 
Harold Christoffel 
Ebb Cox 

Anthony J. Federoff 
Harry Sayre 

Lem Markland 
Frank Kirsch 
Larkin Philpott 
Forest R. Thompson 
William Ross 
Fullerton Fulton 
Caesar Guazzo 
Saul Mills 

Sam Nocella 
Pasquale S. Ninno—Alt. 
Warren Horie 

H. R. Ballard 

Carl Bersing 
Robert L. Poe 
Chester Martin 
Charles Ross 
George Martin 

Joe Board 


Beh ee 


ee ee 


ee 








Name of Organization 


Richland County, O]i0q essen 
Richmond, Virginia ......... 
Rochester, N@wW York .........cccccccccossssssesssseee 
Rockford, Illinois 





Roslyn-Cle Elum, Washington.......... 
Roundup, Montara 20... ecccssesccsssecssensessene 
Sacramento, California .. 
Sagimaw, Michigaarr 2.0... :cccccccccssseccsssenseee 
San Diego, California 
San Francisco, California............ bes 
Santa Clara & San Benito County, 
California 
Seattle, Washimg tn ........c.ccccceccsssssssssseseee 
Shenandoah, Pennsylvania .................... 
Shenango, Pennsyl]lvamiad -............cccscce 
Sioux City, Iowa si 
Snohomish, Washington. .......... 
South Bend, Indiana 
Springfield, Tims 2.02... cceeeeeesee eee 
Stark County, Ohio 
Steel City, Pennsylvania........................ 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Sullivan County, Indiana........................ 
Sweetwater County, Wyoming.......... 
Shelby County, Alabama........................... 
San Joaquin County, California........ 
Tacoma, Washimgton on... cece 
Tarentum District, Pennsylvania...... 
Thurston County, Washington.......... 
Toledo, Ohio 
Tri City, Illinois 
Trinidad; Colerado —.................... 
Trumbull County, Ohi0...0w nse 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio... 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania ..................... 
Vermilion County, Illinois...................... 
Vigo County, Indiana 
Walker County, Alabama..................... 
Washington, D. C 
Welch, West Virginia 
Westchester, New York... 
Wheeling, West Virginia.......... 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. .............. 
Williamson, West Virginia................. 
Winkel, Alabama. .2:................. 
Wood County, West Virginia................ 
York County, Pennsylvania.................. 
Zeigler, Illinois 


















































No. Delegates 
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Allotted 


bd fad fad pet 


a ee 


el el el oe ee eo oe 


In Attendance 


John Swayer 

Neil Beam 

John Henry Cooker 
Joseph Kennedy 
Hershel Wolfe—Alt. 
Richard Francis 
W. A. Boyle 
Bjorne Halling 
Edward Chartier 
Len DeCaux 
George Wilson 


Eugene Paton 
Conrad Espe 
Julius Stremba 
Anthony Russo 
H. R. Ballard 
Conrad Espe 
Edward Wygant 
John Lewis 

I. W. Abel 
Patrick T. Fagan 
Harold J. Gibbons 
Cecil Owen 

M. F. Mitchell 
O. C. Tollert 
Len DeCaux 
Richard Francis 
Michael Petrak 
Harold Evans 
Kenneth Cole 
Wm. J. Smith 
Frank Hefferly 
Harry Wines 
Thomas J. Price 
Samuel A. Seehoffer 
Jack Rippon 
Thomas Davis 
N. B. Maxwell 
Sidney R. Katz 
J. V. Riffe 
Frank Cabezas 
E. T. Huggins 
John T. Kmetz 
E. H. Foley 

J. R. Jahn 

Ward McCabe 
John J. Mates 
Ray Edmundson 


a 








indy BR Cais eh csi ataie 





























LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 
No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
1 Un. Cork Workers, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania .................... Joseph Atchison 
3 Un. Distillery Workers, 
Leechburg, Pennsylvania ................... Thomas Carroll 
4 Sugar Refinery Workers, 
Charleston, Mass. .u.c.:ccccccosscsocccssecetseeeee Frank D. Greeley 
11 Cereal Workers, 
Lockport, Timi .....eccceeccssesssesessssseeee Adolph Gerner 
53 Un. Cereal Workers, 
Irwin, Pemnsy] varia .....cccccccssscccsscsceeensee Thomas Murrary 
64 Rest. & Hotel Workers & Bev. 
Dispensers, Toledo, Ohio....................... Ralph Aiello 
72 Restaurant Workers, L. I. Union, 
Detroit, Michigan ...........:ccccccccssscessseee Max Harris 
83 Un. Dairy Workers, 
Detroit, Michiggarr o.......c.ccccceccsscssssssssseeesee Edward Pink 
114 United Soap & Glycerine Workers, 
Kansas City, MisSOuri.......ecce Ira S. Williams 
128 Un. Hotel & Restaurant, 
Baltimore, Maryland. ~..0.....cccccccee Frank J. Bender 
151 Un. Sugar Refinery Workers, 
No. Bergen, New Jersey. ...cc:.ccc:cccscscse Joseph Kvilesz 
163 Un. Distillery Workers, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ................ Frank L. Cassidy 
182 Un. Ice Cream Workers, 
- New York City Thomas Cummings 
187 Un. Laundry, 
Norton, Virgin‘a John Saxton 
193 Un. Stamp Makers, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 0.0... Powers Hapgood 
203 Un. Handle Workers, 
Nashville, Tennessee ........c..cccccccceeeene T. J. Smith 
276 Un. Sugar Refinery Workers, 
Baltimore, Marylannd. -....0....:ccccccccccssseee William Flint 
309 Troy Laundry, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ................. George Bucher 
354 Un. Cutlery Workers, 
Muncie, Indiana James Robb 
360 Un. Cutlery Workers, ( 
Freemont, Ohio Howard Porter 
366 Un. Soap Workers, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 000.0... George Craig 
425 Un. Bakery Workers, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania ................... William M. Leader A 
427 Un. Distillery Workers, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Peter Campbell 
450 Un. Cork Workers, 


Newark, New Jersey.-c:ccicc:ccccccccsssssseeesneee 


Samuel Macri 


XL 






































No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
452 Un. Tool & Instrument Workers, 
Saginaw, Michigan... 1 John W. Skrocki 
453 Un. Production Workers, 
Cedar Rapids, Towa. ccecccecccne iE Frank D. Wilson 
471 Un. Cafeteria Employees, 
Washington, D. C 1 Jack Mink 
478 Local Industrial Union, 
Austin, Slanesota =... t Eva M. Sauers 
485 Un. Veneer, Box & Barrel Wrkrs, 
Portsmouth, Virginia 2.000... 1 George Titler 
520 Printing & Trades, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania ............. 1 Harold Rommel 
562 Un. Flour, Mill, Grain & Elevator 
Workers aD L. H. Bell 
568 Un. Restaurant & Tavern Em. 
Brazil, Indiana 1 John C. Donald 
572 Un. Bakery & Biscuit Workers, 
Des Moines, Iowa 1 George H. Rose 
580 Un. Sugar Refinery Workers, 
feng isang City, N.Y... 1 Alexander Summers 
587 Un. Theatre Employees, 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania .................-.... 1 Thomas Cann 
601 Un. Diary Workers, 
Rock Springs, Wy0mMing............:::c00 1 Ray Maki 
617 Un. Dairy Workers, 
Muncie, Indiana 1 Arthur Batley 
667 Un. Sign Workers 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania .................. ai John Brophy 
678 Un. Optical Workers, 
St. Louis, Missouri... 1 Thomas E. Andert 
704 Local Ind. Union, 
Roundup, Montana ..0..00...cccccccceeenee ; Joseph Masini 
710 Un. Bakery Workers, 
Dayton, Ohio 1 Robert J. Davidson 
: 734 Un. Musicians, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota ........................ 1 C. W. Fowler 
757 Un. Bartenders, 
Helper, Utah 1 James Morgan 
766 Un. Restaurant Workers, 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania ....................... 1 James Kelley 
781 Un. Bartenders, 
salt Lake City,. Utah.......___. 1 James Morgan 
i 782 Un. Trades’ Local, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 1 James Morgan 
784 Local Industrial Union, 
Sultan, Washington 0000... 1 William Dalrymple 
787 Un. Hospital Workers, 
Chicago, Illinois S Cliff Shorts 











Name of Organization 


789 
793 
842 


845 


897 
907 
917 
929 
934 
942 
944 
965 
977 


983 


1016 


1017 


1022 


1033 


1045 


1060 


1061 


1063 


No. Delegates 


Un. Dairy Workers, 
Duquoin, Illinois 
Local Industrial Union, 
Pikeville, Kemtucky -.....:.ccccccosssscosseesee 
Allied Trades, 

Fort Smith, Arkansas 

Local Industrial Union 

Oak Creek, Colorado 











Un. Theatre & Amusement Wrkrs. 


Baltimore, Maryland 000..-ecsecssscesseee 
Un. Heater Equipment Workers, 
Buffalo, New York 
Un. Handle Workers, 

Sequatchie, Tennessee ........:.ccccccncsee 
Sugar Workers LIU, 

Sugar Land, Texas 

Un. Hospital Workers, 

West Frankfort, Illinois..................... 
Un. Pencil Workers, 

New York City. 
Un. Distillery Workers, 
Logansport, Pennsylvania .................... 
Un. Tobacco Workers, 

New Orleans, Louisiana......................... 
Bottling Workers Local, 

Helper, Utah 
Un. Bakelite Workers, 
Decatur, Illinois 
Local Industrial Union, 
Cumberland, Kentucky ....................... 
Local Industrial Union, 

South Bend, Indiana... 
Un. Cafeteria, Restaurant and 
Hotel Workers, Camden, N. J......... 
Local Industrial Union, 

Muncie, Indiana 
Un. Bakery Workers, 

Pawtucket, Rhode Island...................... 
Un. Laundry Workers, 
Providence, Rhode Island................. 
Un. Dairy Workers, 

Marion, Ohio 
Un. Cork Workers, 
Gloucester, N. J 
Local Industrial Union, 
Wranklin, Virgirnig sc ceccccssecesecsenseee 
Un. Tavern Employees, 

Amerson, Triana oeeeieecccccccccsssssssessceseee 


























Allotted 


In Attendance 


Chester Ford 
Edward Morgan 
Gus Perry 

Frank Hefferly 
John L. Lewis 
Hugh Thompson 
Paul R. Christopher 
H. H. Streich 

Hugh White 

Pete Mosele 

John Philips 

Edw. Shedlock 
James Morgan 
Vernon Ford 
Robert L. Hodge 
John Brophy 
Victor R. Osuchowski 
Marion Cunnington 
Charles Lyons 
Joseph Mayo 

Lee Hall 

Paul Miley 

Henry Allai 


Arthur W. Batley 


XU 








No. Delegates 
Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
1064 Un. Hotel, Res. and Bev. Wrkrs., 
Detroit Michigan ...........-......-... 1 Paul Domeny 
1066 Chattanooga Guide, Assn., 
Chattanooga, Tennessee occ. 1 Grant Williams 
1071 Un. Steel Castings Workers, 
New Castle, Dela ware.......ccccccooccsssse Z Michael F. Widman, Jr. 
1072 Sugar Refinery Workers, 
Boston, Massachusetts ....ccccccccccccne 1 William M. Hall 
John P. Greenwood—Alt. 
1076 Amalgamated Local Indus. Un., 
Portia, Michigarn -......ccccccccscsscossesnrsssue u Kathleen Henson 
1078 Un. Bakery Workers 
Allentown, Pennsylvania ................... 1 David J. Stevens 
1083 Un. Pottery Workers, ? 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan..........0000......0 1 Kempton A. Williams 
1084 Un. Distillery Workers 
Dundalk, Maryland 2000.0... a) Edmund F. Ryan, Sr. 
1085 Un. Bakery Workers, 
Berwick, Pennsylvania ......0ccccc0.. 1 Hubert Farrell 
1087 Un. Bakery Workers, 
Indianapolis, Indiana... 1 Elmer Whitman 
1088 Un. Candy Workers, 
Centralia, Illinois ................ eee: ' Edward Heckelbech 
1090 Un. Mill & Elevator Workers, 
Noblesville, Indiana . SOE | John H. Brownlee 
1102 Un. Salesman & Céllectors, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania ................. 1 John F. Kosik 
1104 Un. Bakery Workers, 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania ................... L Alex McGowan 
1108 Un. Mill Employees, 
DRE IS aie ne Harry Deck 
1109 Barnard Local, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania ............. 1 August Lippi 
1110 Local Industrial Union, 
: Portsmouth, Virginia. ..................... 1 Henry Johnson 
1112 Un. Ice Plant Workers, 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania ................ 1 Anthony J: Fetterhof 
1115 Un. Junk Workers, 
{ Ottumwa, Iowa .. : SOREN | Ben Henry 
1120 Un. Lady Garment Workers, 
Hudson, Pennsylvania -........ccccccccssse 1 Frank Cardoni 
H 1124 Un. Sugar Workers, 
| Reserve, LouiSiama a ccsseccccsseccscssen 1 Fred C. Pieper 
1128 Un. Musicians, 
| Indianapolis, Tmdiama «cece 1 James Robb 
i 1129 Local Industrial Union, 
| Soursana, Missouri .................. 1 Philip Curran 
1131 Un. Bakery Workers, 
Anderson, Indiana =.................... 1 A. H. (Jack) Tuerff 
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No. Delegates 








Name of Organization Allotted In Attendance 
1132 Un. Macaroni Workers, 
Cumberland, Maryland. ....................... 1 Robert L. Glenn 
1135 Un. Railroad Workers, 
New Haven, Connecticut..................... 1 Fred Thomason 
1137 Un. Railroad Workers, 
Detroit, Michigan 00. 1 Alfred Swift 
1138 Local Industrial Union, 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan... 1 Charles E. Edgecomb 
119 Dental, Surgical & Allied 
Workers 1 Walter Smethurst 
1111 Un. Cooperage Workers, 
Arabi, Louisiana 1 A. F. Kojetinsky 
40 Un. Laundry Workers, 
Cumberland, Maryland ........................ 1 George A. Meyers 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) ALLAN S. HAYWOOD, Chairman 
GRANT W. OAKES, Secretary 
A. H. ESPOSITO 
LEWIS A. BERNE 
LESTER THOMAS 
JOHN J. STANLEY 
Credentials Committee 


The report of the committee’was adopted and the delegates named therein 
were seated. 

Announcements were made as to the time and place of committee meet- 
ings. 


MESSENGER FACILITIES 


The Detroit Arrangements Committee, at the request of Joseph Selly, 
National President of the American Communications Association, CIO, asks 
that the following announcement be read by Secretary Carey at the opening 
session of the-convention on Monday: 

Both Postal Telegraph and Western Union Companies’ facilities will be 
available to the delegates and to the press. 

However, it should be borne in mind that the Postal Telegraph Company 
has entered into a national closed shop contract covering its 14,000 employes 
with the American Communications Associations, CIO; whereas, the Western 
Union Company is still largely unorganized although it has entered into a 
union shop contract in the City of Detroit. 

The delegates will use their judgment as to the proportion of business 
they give to each of the companies. 

AUGUST SCHOLLE, 
Chairman, Detroit Arrangements Committee, 
Fourth Annual Convention, CIO. 


At 12:45 o’clock, p. m., under a motion to suspend the rules, the conven- 
tion was adjourned to reconvene at 3:00 o’clock p. m. 
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FIRST DAY—MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 3:20 o’clock, p. m.,,by President 
Murray. 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS’ BAND—FORD MOTOR 
CAR COMPANY 


The United Automobile Workers’ Band of the Ford Motor Car Company 
entertained with several selections. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I desire on behalf of the convention to express 
our appreciation to this band which is up here in the balcony playing music 
for us today. This happens to be the Ford band. Perhaps you have heard 
the name “Ford” before. 

One year ago in Atlantic City we said we would do something about 
organizing Henry Ford this year. We completed the execution of a closed 
shop contract, governing hours, wages and conditions of employment for 
132,000 Ford workers during the present year, an absolutely, positively closed 
shop contract, negotiated between the National CIO, the United Auto Workers 
and the Ford Motor Car Company. Details of that agreement will be reported 
to this convention at a later date. 

In passing, however, I just wanted to remind the convention that in 
addition to a closed shop contract we have a band of 80 pieces here playing 
music for us in this great National convention, from the Ford plant, all Ford 
workers and all members of our union. (Applause.) 

Being fearful that the Ford band might enjoy too much of the spotlight, 
some of the other United Auto Workers’ locals decided they ought to come 
here and engage themselves in a little of the entertaining that has to go on 
during the course of the convention, so the Dodge local tomorrow will have its 
band here, the Dodge local of the Auto Workers, quite a big band, and we 
expect on each succeeding day as we roll down through the week to have a 
different band from the United Auto Workers’ locals here playing music for 
the delegates. 

That is not bad—that is not bad; it speaks very well for the Auto Work- 
ers’ Union and fairly well for the CIO. 

I just wanted now to pay my compliments to this remarkably fine band, 
its splendid music and the fine brand of entertainment they are giving to the 
delegates of this convention. 

Assistant CIO Director, Michael Widman, reminds me the band has been 
directed by John DeNatale, and the band is commonly referred to as DeNatale 
and his boys, of the Ford Company. 

The Secretary of the convention will announce the names of the other 
standing committees. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Secretary Carey read the following committee appointments: 
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OFFICERS’ REPORT COMMITTEE 


R. J. Thomas, Chairman (United Automobile Workers). 

Reid Robinson, Secretary (Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers). 

Ray Edmundson (Illinois State Industrial Union Council). 

John Doherty (Steel Workers Organizing Committee). 

Pietro Lucchi (Fur & Leather Workers). 

Joseph Curran (National Maritime Union). 

John O’Leary (United Mine Workers). 

Donald Henderson (United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing & Allied 
Workers). 

John B. Easton (West Virginia State Industrial Union Council). 

Martin Brennan (United Mine Workers). 

Edward Cheyfitz (Die Casting Workers). 

Eleanor Nelson (Federal Workers). 

J. F. Jurich (Fishermen & Allied Workers). 

Milton Murray (American Newspaper Guild). 

J. R. Robertson (Longshoremen & Warehousemen). 

Joseph Selly (American Communications Assoc.). 

Alexander Ravitch (Paper, Novelty & Toy Workers). 

Gardner Wales (United Construction Workers). 

Samuel Wolchok (Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Employes). 

Franz Daniels (Amalgamated Clothing Workers). 

George Baldanzi (Textile Workers Union). 

John Green (Marine & Shipbuilding Workers). 

L. S. Buckmaster (United Rubber Workers). 

Al Hartung (Woodworkers of America). 

Frank McGrath (United Shoe Workers). 

Albert J. Fitzgerald (Electrical, Radio & Machine). 

Harry D. Williams (Aluminum Workers). 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Thomas Kennedy, Chairman (United Mine Workers). 
Lee Pressman, Sec. 

George Addes (United Automobile Workers). 

Harry Bridges (Longshoremen & Warehousemen). 
I. L. DeShelter (Glass, Ceramic & Silica Sand). 
Julius Emspak (Electrical, Radio & Machine). 
Abraham Flaxer (State, County & Municipal Workers). 
Kathryn Lewis (Dist. 50, UMWA). 

Jacob Potofsky (Amalgamated Clothing Workers). 
S. H. Dalrymple (United Rubber Workers). 

William Mitch (Steel Workers Organizing Com.). 
Morris Muster (Furniture Workers). 
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Josephine Timms’ (American Communications Assn.). 
Michael Quill (Transport Workers). 

Emil Rieve (Textile Workers). 

Ward Wolcott (Iron, Steel & Tin Workers). 

Philip Van Gelder (Marine & Shipbuilding Workers). 
O. A. Knight (Oil Workers Union). 

J. C. Lewis (Packinghouse Workers). 

William Mason (Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers). 
John T. Jones (Maryland-D. C. State IUC.) 

David J. McDonald (Steel Workers Org. Com.) 


CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


Van A. Bittner, Chairman (United Mine Workers). 
Clinton S. Golden, Sec. (Steel Workers Organizing Com.). 
Douglas McMahon (Transport Workers Union). 

Harry Block (Electrical, Radio & Machine). 

N. A. Zonarich (Aluminum Workers). 

Saul Mills (Gr. New York IUC). 

Frederick Meyers (Maritime Union). 

Harold J. Straub (Utility Workers). 

William Pollock (Textile Workers Union). 

Frank Rosenblum (Amal. Clothing Workers). 

Paul R. Christopher (Un. Handle Wkrs. LIU 907). 
Walter Reuther (United Automobile Workers). 

Peter J. Vidmar (Glass, Ceramic & Silica Sand Wkrs.). 
Henry A. Rhine (United Federal Workers). 

Jess Gonzales (Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs.). 

Ted Silvey (Ohio State IUC). 


APPEALS COMMITTEE 


John Owens, Chairman (United Mine Workers). 

James J. Matles, Secretary (Electrical, Radio & Machine). 
Richard Frankensteen (United Automobile Workers). 

O. E. Gasaway (District 50, UMWA). 

Leonard Brink (Aluminum Workers). 

John Cooney (Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Employes). 
A. D. Lewis (Construction Workers). 

George Peacock (Die Casting Workers). 

A. Chapman (Amalgamated Clothing Workers). 

William Smith (Textile Workers). 

Max Perlow (Furniture Workers). 

Manuel Nunez (Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers). 

Gerald Fielde (Farm Equipment Workers). 
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Frank Hefferly (United Mine Workers). 
Leonard Lageman (Minnesota State IUC). 
Ben Gold (Fur & Leather Workers). 


COMMITTEE ON PRESS AND PUBLICITY 


Len De Caux (San Diego, San Joaquin IUC, CIO Publicity Director). 

Vin Sweeney (Steel Workers Organizing Committee). 

K. C. Adams (United Mine Workers). 

Cornelia Anderson (United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing & Allied 
Workers). 

Val Burati (Textile Workers Union). 

Robert L. Cruden (United Rubber Workers). 

A. G. Delman (United Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Employes). 

Graham Dolan (Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers). 

Sam Eubanks (American Newspaper Guild). 

Charles W. Ervin (Amalgamated Clothing Workers). 

J. B.S. Hardmann (Amalgamated Clothing Workers). 

George Kleinman (Fur & Leather Workers). 

Edward Levinson (United Automobile Workers). 

Milton Murray (American Newspaper Guild). 

Cecil Owen (Un. Construction Workers Organizing Committee). 

Corby Paxton (National Maritime Union). 

Tom Wright (United Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers). 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, that constitutes the committees 
appointed by the President of the CIO and approved by the Board of Directors. 
I move that the appointment of these committees be approved. 


The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


DELEGATE FERDINAND SMITH, National Maritime Union: Point of 
personal privilege, Mr. Chairman. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: For what purpose does the delegate arise? 


DELEGATE SMITH: To report a case of gross discrimination to a dele- 
gate to this convention. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I have no objection to your reporting to the 
convention a case of gross discrimination. 


DELEGATE SMITH: And against CIO members in this city. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Is this a controversial situation you are re- 
porting to the convention ? 


DELEGATE SMITH: No, it is not. It is concerning a restaurant in the 
City of Detroit. . 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: All right. 
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GREENFIELD’S RESTAURANT, 2951 WOODWARD AVENUE 
DISCRIMINATION CASE 


DELEGATE FERDINAND SMITH (National Maritime Union): Brother 
Chairman and fellow delegates and guests, I sat here this morning and lis- 
tened to the report of the Officers of the CIO in the city of Detroit and State 
of Michigan, lauding the city of Detroit. We have also heard the Mayor of 
the city of Detroit extend a welcome to the delegates that are here. There 
was no limitation to that welcome. 


Today a delegate accredited to this convention, together with other 
delegates, went into a restaurant, namely Greenfield’s, 2951 Woodward avenue. 
This delegate happened to be colored. He was refused service. When the 
manager was asked for his reason, despite the State Civil Rights laws, he 
stated he had no objection to serving Negroes but his customers would object. 
I subsequently learned that the majority of the customers of that restaurant 
are CIO members in this city, because it is near to the CIO offices here. I 
ask what position this delegation will take here? This restaurant is patronized 
by CIO members, and will labor allow it to continue its discrimination against 
a worker because of his color? I raise this question here because, secondly, 
in this time of crisis in our nation’s history we cannot allow Fascist-minded 
people to split the ranks of labor. Today our President, Philip Murray, stated 
we are behind President Roosevelt in his foreign policy, and I say 13 million 
Negroes in America are also behind the President, but we demand our rights 
also shall be respected. 


I leave it in the hands of the delegates. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The delegates will please take notice of the 
act of discrimination presented to the delegation by National Secretary Smith 
of the National Maritime Union. 


CONVENTION PICTURE 


At this time a convention picture was taken. 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Hetzel, Director of the Economic Division 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, will submit to the convention 
the condensed report of the President. He will not read the entire report. We 
don’t expect to occupy more than half an hour of the convention’s time in 
reading to you some of the more important phases of the report. 

Mr. Hetzel. 

Ralph Hetzel, Jr., Director of the Economic Division, Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, read to the delegates the report of President Philip Mur- 
ray to the Fourth Constitutional Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, after which printed copies were distributed to the delegates. 
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Report of President Philip Murray 
Of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 


Detroit, Mich., Nov. 17, 1941. 


To the Officers and Delegates of the Fourth Constitutional Convention of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, Greetings : 


In conformity with the provisions of the Constitution, 1 am submitting 
to this convention a record of the stewardship of the President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and his associates. The work of the 
CIO during the past year has, I believe, conformed itself to the high 
standards and fine traditions established by this organization and followed 
since its inception. The report will indicate the splendid progress of our 
organization. 

We are stronger today than we were one year ago. The organization 
is more firmly entrenched in the life of America today than ever before. 
The fundamental job of organizing the unorganized is still the task of the 
CIO. This convention, like the convention of one year ago, should 
unitedly dedicate itself to the task of organizing the unorganized. The 
ranks of this organization, I trust, will be more firmly cemented to per- 
form this task than ever before. 

One year ago, in convention, pledges were made to the laboring people 
of America and to our constituents, that the work of organizing the auto- 
mobile industry, particularly Ford, would be completed ere another 
convention. One year ago a similar pledge was made concerning the 
organizing of “Little Steel.” Pledges were given by other organizations at 
the same time that advances in the field of organizing would be made. 
Today we are happy to report the practical consummation of every com- 
mitment made to our vast membership at the last convention. 

Today we are asking our representatives through the medium of labor’s 
greatest parliamentary body to pledge organization of the aircraft industry, 
the oil industry, the unionization of the South and the general expansion 
of organizing activities on every front, sincerely believing that if this cam- 
paign is carried forward a report can be made to the next convention of 
the CIO showing unprecedented growth in each of these fields. 

In addition, the organization meets today with the nation facing a crisis 
more serious and more dangerous than any in our history. The dangers 
which at present beset the nation threaten its very foundation and its 
basic institutions of democracy and freedom. The CIO, comprised of 
working men and women, is an American institution because it is founded 
upon the determination of Americans to achieve and protect economic and 
political freedom. We are the ones who are therefore determined that 
American freedom and American democracy must be preserved. 

The task of the delegates to this convention must weigh heavily upon 
you. Your decisions and your policies will be of the utmost importance 
to the American people. I am confident that this great convention, arriv- 
ing at its decisions and policies in a thorough democratic manner, will 
serve as a beacon light not merely to the American people but to the work- 
ers throughout the world. 
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THE NATION'S FOREIGN POLICY, NATIONAL 
DEFENSE AND LABOR PARTICIPATION 


Both before and since the open declaration of war between the belliger- 
ent countries in Europe and the Far East, this nation has been deeply sen- 
sitive to the dangers of our becoming involved in war. We have viewed 
with deep concern the onward march of the aggressor nations abroad. It 
was clear that in this modern world our nation could not remain oblivious 
to foreign affairs. We instinctively appreciated that the developments 
abroad both in Europe and the Far East would necessarily aggravate the 
dangers in this country. 

For this reason the Congress of Industrial Organizations at its conven- 
tion in 1939 recorded its support of President Roosevelt’s request to Con- 
gress that the Arms Embargo Act be repealed and that in its place there 
be enacted the Neutrality Law. It was anticipated that this new legislation 
would permit our Government to take steps which would permit this nation 
to aid the democracies which fought to protect themselves against aggres- 
sion by furnishing them with supplies and materials which might be of 
aid. Such legislation was duly enacted by Congress. 

Affairs in Europe became worse. The European war engulfed nation 
after nation. The conquests of the Nazi government swept over the Euro- 
pean continent. The President of the United States, reflecting the unques- 
tioned desire of the American people, presented to Congress the first lend- 
lease bill. This legislation was intended to furnish supplies, equipment 
and food to those nations which continue to struggle against further con- 
quests by the Hitler government. Your President appeared before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and approved the legislation. In 
offering such approval your President indicated that there were certain 
demands and rights of labor which should not be ignored or trampled upon 
in the administration of the law. Congress enacted this legislation and 
an additional lend-lease appropriation in recent weeks. 


Today Jabor has become more deeply appreciative of the dangers to 
democracy through Hitler’s aim of world conquest. It is clear to labor 
that a single task looms ahead—the defeat of this menace to humanity. 

The paramount issue confronting the nation today is one of self-preser- 
vation. The Nazi German government has, through its wanton acts of 
aggression, destroyed nation after nation, reducing the people to depths 
of physical torture and economic exploitation. It has become increasingly 
evident to the people of our nation that their liberties, traditions and insti- 
tutions—the very security of our country—are at stake and are now seri- 
ously endangered. The workers have been, are now, and will always be 
in opposition to Hitlerism. It must be defeated and destroyed. Democracy 
can survive in no other way. 

It is important to note that our foreign policy has been formulated 
through the joint action of our legislative and executive branches of the 
national Government. President Roosevelt, in carrying out the national 
policy so determined, has sought to protect our national interests and the 
cause of democracy. 


Toward this end the CIO offers its complete support to President Roose- 
velt’s policy of furnishing through our Government all possible economic 
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and material aid to Great Britain, the Soviet Union and China which are 
the nations now carrying on the struggle to rid the world of Nazism, the 
enemy of mankind. 

The task of fulfilling our national defense program can be accom- 
plished only through the aid and energetic support of all our people. No 
one segment in our society can do this job. On the other hand, no one 
segment must be called upon to do all the sacrificing that will necessarily 
be entailed in fulfilling our national policy. 

Unfortunately this simple proposition either has not been fully appre- 
ciated or deliberately ignored. The enemies of labor were quick to take 
advantage of the hysteria which arose with the initiation of the defense 
program with an attempt to strike down the basic liberties which labor 
enjoys in this country. At the same time these same enemies of democ- 
racy saw an opportunity to reap huge profits out of the defense effort. 

A horde of representatives of the large corporations descended upon 
Washington and attempted to assume complete control of our defense 
effort through the dollar-a-year men within the Office of Production Man- 
agement. This group became a super-government, not responsible or 
responsive to the needs or demands of the people of the country. 

On the other hand, labor, with its huge reservoir of energy, resource- 
fulness and personnel available for use in the national effort to achieve 
a real national defense program, has been practically ignored. As com- 
pared to the representatives that came into the defense program from in- 
dustry, the representatives of labor are practically negligible in number. 

The national defense program must be built upon the complete and 
wholehearted cooperation of the people of the nation. This demands ade- 
quate and responsible representation for the workers of the country. The 
need of obtaining the confidence of the workers in the defense program 
would thus be served and the flood gates of the energy and productivity 
of the millions of workers would also be unleashed. 

It must also be clear that the people will not struggle to defend democ- 
racy while their democratic rights are being destroyed at home. In other 
words, the national defense program is being sabotaged by those who pur- 
port to further it through the destruction of the basic rights of labor. The 
right of labor to organize and engage in collective bargaining, to be free 
in choosing its representatives and to maintain the basic freedom of as- 
sembly and speech must remain inviolate. The enemies of our nation 
and of our defense program are those who seek to use the problems which 
confront us as an excuse to whittle away or destroy the democracy for 
which the struggle and sacrifices are being made. 

We are now in the process of transforming our economy from a peace- 
time to a war-time basis. This program will involve the transfer of mil- 
lions of workers from one form of work to another. It is quite obvious 
that in our effort we will necessarily have to reduce the production of 
certain types of goods for which material cannot be spared. This will 
displace workers for whom provision must be made, first to maintain their 
morale and second to obtain the advantage of their full productivity 
for national defense. After the war, this nation will be confronted with 
the superhuman tasks of returning our vast production machine to peace- 
time needs and of meeting the demands of a devastated Europe. In 
addition, the fundamental evils of economic want and insecurity must be 
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eliminated. All these problems can be solved only through a very careful 
planning both for the immediate present and for the post-war period. 
Any such planning must be based upon adequate and effective labor 
representation. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations has demonstrated its desire 
to protect and defend this nation through the furtherance of a true national 
defense program. Toward this end, your President, with the approval 
of the Executive Board, submitted to responsible officials of government 
a comprehensive program based upon Industry Councils which would have 
provided the maximum effort by industry, labor and government in the 
prosecution of our national defense program. In addition, and as sup- 
plements, detailed programs were submitted for the steel, auto and aviation, 
and aluminum industries. 

These CIO plans constitute, in our judgment, the method whereby 
our national policy can be achieved. The statement of objectives contained 
in the CIO defense program summarizes the essence of our position: 


(1) To guarantee the production of armaments in needed quantities 
and on time, by achieving the highest possible productive efficiency 
of American industry, through the full and complete cooperation 
of industry, organized labor, and government. 


(2) To guarantee the production of domestic, or non-military, goods 
in adequate quantities so as to further improve and extend the 
American standard of living through a more equitable distribution 
of the national income, thereby improving the morale of the 
American people, and preventing a chaotic breakdown of our 
domestic economy when the National Defense Program is completed. 


(3) To preserve the basic democratic rights of the American people; 
namely, the freedom of speech, assembly, and worship, and the 
free right to organize into independent associations for lawful 
purposes, such as the right of labor to organize into unions of its 
own choosing for collective bargaining and other mutual protection. 


These guiding principles would establish a program which would assure 
complete economic and material aid to those nations and peoples who are 
struggling to defeat Hitlerism and thereby fulfill our national policy of 
protecting the interests of the American people. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INDUSTRY 
COUNCIL PROGRAM 


1. Introduction 

With the initiation of our national defense program over a year and a 
half ago, certain tasks were created for this nation. From a peace-time 
economy we were to be directed into an economy of producing primary 
materials for the defense of those nations ‘struggling against the fascist 
aggressors. Obviously the first task, and the one of greatest importance, 
was to produce the necessary quantity of materials within the shortest 


period of time. 
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To accomplish this goal it was essential that our existing plant facilities 
be utilized to the full with adequate provision for any increase in pro- 
ductive facilities that may be necessary, together with a maximum utiliza- 
tion of the available labor supply of the nation. At the same time, it was 
also necessary that wherever possible production of civilian goods for our 
domestic needs be maintained as fully as possible. The effectuation of the 
national defense program would necessarily involve severe sacrifices on 
the part of the American people. However, it is essential that no one 
segment or group within our nation be unduly burdened. 

To achieve this end it is necessary that our economy be as well ordered 
as possible, in the effort to avoid inflation which would bring in its wake 
such dire distress for those with fixed incomes, particularly the labor group. 
Price control therefore becomes an essential part of our national defense 
program, 

The problem of production to meet our national defense and civilian 
needs demands extremely careful planning measures on a national scale. 
Of equal importance is the obvious need of making preparation for the 
emergency situation which will develop following the termination of the 
world hostilities. 

The effectiveness of our existing national defense agencies as compared 
to the program submitted by the CIO to effectuate our national defense 
program must be evaluated in light of the following factors: 

(a) the need of producing within the shortest period of time a maximum 
of tanks, guns, airplanes, and other materials required by the nations 
abroad as well as our own Army and Navy, together with our own domes- 
tic civilian demands; 

(b) the need of planning on a national basis in order to utilize our full 
available labor supply together with all of our production facilities and 
raw materials and to provide for any necessary expansion; and 

(c) the need of preparing adequate and comprehensive plans for 
maintaining a well ordered economy for our nation to meet the economic 
problems that will arise following the cessation of hostilities abroad. 


2. National Defense Agencies 


During the past year a most elaborate and ever-changing complex of 
agencies has been built up to carry on the work of the federal government 
in connection with national defense preparations. This enormous mass 
of agencies has been added on to and around the regular agencies of 
government, particularly the Army, Navy, Maritime Commission and the 
divisions of the National Defense Advisory Commission. So numerous 
and so changing have been the form and function of these agencies within 
the past year that it would be impossible to describe them with any. detail 
within the scope of this report. 

There follows, however, a brief account of the major defense agencies 
and the most important changes which have taken place in them in chron- 


ological order. 
War Resources Board 


The first agency established in connection with the present defense 
program was the War Resources Board appointed by the President in 
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August, 1939, to survey the problems in relation to mobilizing industrial 
resources for the defense of the nation. The Board was headed by the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, and his associates were likewise all large industrialists. There was 
no labor man on the Board. This Board was dissolved in November, 1939, 
after making a report about which there is no further public information. 


Limited National Emergency 


In the interim the next major act in relation to defense was the pro- 
nouncement by the President of a state of Limited National Emergency 
on September 8, 1939. This was followed in June, 1940, by the first of an 
ever-increasing series of special defense emergency appropriations. 


National Defense Advisory Commission 


At the end of May, 1940, the President set up the Office for Emergency 
Management to coordinate the work of the Standing Council of National 
Defense, which is composed of the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, 
Agriculture, Commerce and Labor. There was also appointed an Advisory 
Commission of seven persons to the Council of National Defense. This 
Commission, although nominally set up simply to advise the President 
and his Advisory Council, quickly became the actual defense organization. 
The Commission and its membership were discussed at substantial length 
in the President’s Report to the Convention last year. Therefore, it is 
not extensively discussed here. 

For a number of reasons the National Defense Advisory Commission 
failed to meet the need for adequate organization. Its status was never 
clearly defined, especially in relation to the operating departments such 
as the Army and the Navy. Actually these departments proceeded largely 
without reference to the work of the Commission. A constant shifting 
within the Commission of the various responsibilities and problems took 
place. This was due in large measure to the fact that the divisions in the 
Commission were set up on a functional basis. For example, there was 
the Production Division, the Materials Division, Labor Division, Price 
Division. Each of the many industries necessary to the defense effort was 
subject to a number of different bureaus under each of these divisions, 
in addition to the War and Navy Departments. This functional division 
of the government made it impossible for any industry to have its problems 
treated as a unit. 

There were no labor representatives attached in any way to the divisions 
within the Commission dealing with production, industrial materials, price 
stabilization, agriculture or consumers. Only in the Labor Division were 
men from labor appointed. Most of these were designated not by labor 
organizations, but by the government. 

Although the Commission has dissolved, there is one sole vestige of it 
remaining in the continuation of the Transportation Division under Com- 
missioner Ralph Budd. 


Division of Coordination of National Defense Housing 


In the meantime a number of important additional agencies were set 
up not directly related to the National Defense Advisory Commission. 
Among them was the Division of Coordination of National Defense Hous- 
ing. This office is discussed elsewhere in the report. 
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Office of Production Management 


By January, 1941, the production and organization record of the Defense 
Commission was so bad that the President appointed a new coordinating 
agency to be concerned with production problems. This was called the 
Office of Production Management, established by Executive Order on 
January 7. Its job was to be the high command of the defense effort and 
it was composed of four members, two of whom were attached to the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission, and two Cabinet members, namely 
Mr. William S. Knudsen, Director General; Mr. Sidney Hillman, Associate 
Director General; Mr. Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy; and Mr. Henry 
Stimson, Secretary of War. 

Although the Advisory Commission was never formally abolished, the 
establishment of the OPM in substance announced the natural death of the 
Commission. Extensive reorganizations then took place within the old 
agencies which came under the seven divisions of the Defense Commission. 
These were re-grouped around new functional sections in the OPM. 


Production Planning Board 


One of the continuing failures both in the Defense Commission and the 
OPM was the lack of general planning of production. On the one hand 
there was no adequate information as to requirements, and on the other 
no real information as to industrial capacity. In an attempt to meet this 
lack, there was set up on February 20, 1941, a National Defense Produc- 
tion Planning Board. On this Board were appointed nine persons, one 
of whom was nominated by the CIO, Secretary James B. Carey. Organiza- 
tionally this Board was somewhat indefinitely related to the OPM itself 
and to the Production Division of the OPM. Neither its functions nor its 
relationship to the defense effort were ever clearly defined. It was not 
provided either with a staff or research facilities. After a month or two 
of preliminary meetings at which no concrete plans and procedure were 
agreed upon, the Board ceased to meet and a number of its members 
resigned or were appointed to other work. 

Although this Board was never formally dissolved, it has ceased to 
function. Nevertheless, no agency has been established to carry out its 
functions. 


Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply 


Up until April the price control functions were in a Price Division under 
the OPM. Whatever price control was exercised was carried on largely 
by exhortation. No specific statute authorizing price control has been 
passed at the writing of this report. Whatever pressures were asserted 
to hold prices in line were done under the general emergency powers of 
the President. 

In April, 1941 a new and independent agency was established which 
was directly responsible only to the President. This was called the Office 
of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, and was set up under the 
directorship of Mr. Leon Henderson. This office took over the functions 
of price administration previously within the OPM. They further took over 
the work of consumer protection and civilian supply previously operated 
as another division in the OPM. This agency was largely a reorganization 
and expansion of the division in the OPM which had dealt with these 
problems. 
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Conflicts over policy which in part had led to the establishment of the 
new agency were not diminished but rather intensified by its independent 
operation. Many problems of industry and production were now sub- 
ject not only to the numerous agencies of the OPM and of the Army and 
Navy but also became the subject of independent policy-making under 
OPACS. The intense confusion of policy was aggravated rather than 
stopped by the establishment of this new agency. Nonetheless, it should 
be pointed out that the OPACS as an agency devoted itself more vigorously 
to the expansion of production than ever had the OPM or the regular 
government departments. 

There were no labor representatives in OPACS nor were the organiza- 
tions of labor in any way regularly consulted in connection with the 
agency. 

National Defense Mediation Board 

For the period up to March, 1941 labor relations in connection with 
national defense were being divided haphazardly between the regular labor 
relations agencies of the government, such as the Conciliation Service in 
the Department of Labor and certain conciliation-mediation work carried 
on by representatives of the Labor Division of the OPM. On March 19, 
the National Defense Mediation Board was established, and supplemented 
the work of the other agencies in the mediation field. Although the Board 
operated in connection with the national defense machinery for a period, 
it could accept only cases certified to it by the Secretary of Labor. The 
work of this Board is discussed more at length in other sections of the 
report. 

Lend-Lease Administration 

On March 11 the President set up, to administer the provisions of the 
Lend-Lease Act and similiar laws which followed it, the Lend-Lease 
Administration under the direction of Mr. Harry Hopkins. This added 
another purchasing and production agency to those already established. 
The purpose of the agency was of course to oversee the manufacture and 
procurement of all armaments and other materials to be exported under 
the Lend-Lease Law. No labor representation was provided in connection 
with this agency. 

Office of Civilian Defense 


Up until May 20 when the Office of Civilian Defense was created by 
Executive Order, the enlistment of volunteer civilian assistance and the 
coordination of the operations of state and local defense councils had been 
very much neglected. On this date Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia was 
appointed Director of Civilian Defense. 

The work of this division has been theoretically divided into three major 
sections. 

1. To work out the relationships between the federal agency and the 
state and local civilian defense agencies. 

2. To enlist the volunteer participation of the many civilian organizations. 

3. To have charge of measures for protecting civil population in case 
of attack. 

No labor representation has been directly provided at this writing in 
the Office of Civilian Defense. On a few but by far in the minority, of 
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state and local defense councils there is small labor representation. Such 
councils are by and large wholly dominated by business groups. 

In addition to the administrative work of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
it is cooperating, in some connection not wholly clear, with a group of 
volunteer participation committees appointed in each corps area by the 
President. These committees are supposed to be responsible for enlisting 
volunteer participation in the national defense effort in their corps area. On 
certain of these committees, representatives of the CIO have been placed. 
The organization and operation of the OCD has not proceeded far enough 
to determine what its functions will be or what its possible accomplish- 
ments are. At the writing of this report it appeared that the agency was 
not yet successful in enlisting the effective and enthusiastic cooperation of 
the general body of citizens not directly engaged in defense. 


Unlimited National Emergency 


On May 27 the President declared an Unlimited National Emergency 
increasing his powers substantially under a number of already enacted 


emergency laws. 
OPM Reorganization 


A reorganization order on June 24 fundamentally rearranging the work 
of the OPM is final testimony to the failure of the functional defense 
organization set up more than a year before. Fundamentally this reorgan- 
ization wiped out the old basic divisions of price, priority, production, 
materials and so forth and established as the basic administrative unit for 
the OPM the so-called commodity or industry section. This was an 
attempt to concentrate on matters relating to each of the major industries 
within one section. It was in fact a recognition of the position which the 
CIO took months earlier that organization by industry was essential to an 
effective defense administration. 

These divisions provided substantial improvement over the old opera- 
tion, giving an opportunity for most of the major problems within each 
industry relating to defense to be determined within one industry division. 

The establishment of commodity sections, however, did not establish 
the administrative machinery called for under the CIO Industry Council 
Plan. The commodity divisions of the OPM are operated by government 
officials. The industry involved is brought in only by advisory committees 
of management. In one or two cases advisory committees of labor have 
been set up. However, both of these groups are in a wholly advisory 
capacity. 

A Priorities Branch has been set up in the Labor Division of the OPM 
to devote its attention to problems of priority unemployment. This 
Branch has on its staff representatives of labor. 


Economic Defense Board 


On July 30 the President created by Executive Order an Economic 
Defense Board to develop and coordinate policies and plans for strengthen- 
ing the nation’s international economic relations. The Chairman of this 
Board is the Vice President of the United States, with as other members 
the Secretaries of State, Treasury, War, the Attorney General, the Secre- 
taries of the Navy, Agriculture and Commerce. An indication of the 
complex relationships of this Board is the list of agencies, in addition to 
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those which have members on the board, which are directed to maintain 
liaison officers with the Board. They are as follows: 


The Departments of the Post Office, the Interior, and Labor, the 
Federal Loan Agency, the United States Maritime Commission, the 
Tariff Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, the National Resources Planning Board, the Defense 
Communications Board, the Office of Production Management, the 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply, the Office for 
Coordination of Commercial and Cultural Relations between the 
American Republics, the Permanent Joint Board on Defense, the 
Administrator of Export Control, the Division of Defense Aid Reports, 
the Coordinator of Information, and such additional departments and 
agencies as the Chairman may from time to time determine. 


On September 17 the Economic Defense Board was given additional 
powers to plan the procurement of materials for export purposes. It was 
also given control over the Office of Export Control. It further under- 
took at that time responsibility for the procurement of additional raw 
materials which had to be imported. 


Supply, Priority and Allocations Board 


One of the confusions arising out of a defense program which has not 
been effectively planned is the problem of allocating the scarce materials 
and machinery among those who require it. This function was first per- 
formed by a system of priorities. The first Priorities Board was set up 
under the Defense Commission on October 21, 1940 with department 
heads of the Commission. When the OPM was established this Board 
was replaced by a Division of Priorities under the direction of Mr. E. R. 
Stettinius. ‘This Division was governed by a Priorities Board of which 
Mr. Stettinius was Chairman. The failure of this Board and Division to 
allocate priorities and supplies effectively has been notorious. It was 
reported that even the procedural problems of handling priority applica- 
tions had not been solved. None of these priority authorities included 
representatives of labor. 

On August 28, 1941, the President established a new agency, one of 
whose major purposes was “. . . for the purpose of ensuring effective co- 
ordination of the priority powers and supply allocation activities of the 
federal government”. This Board is composed of the Vice President as 
Chairman, Mr. Knudsen, Mr. Hillman, the Secretaries of War and Navy, 
Mr. Harry Hopkins, Mr. Leon Henderson. Mr. Donald Nelson was 
appointed Executive Director of this Board. In many ways this Board 
has superseded all the other defense agencies, although its primary assign- 
ment has been to handle priorities and allocations. 

All the Priority Boards which previously existed were abolished by this 
Order. 

The SPAB immediately undertook a thorough survey of all defense 
requirements and of all production facilities and all existing inventories. 
It is a shocking thing that the first attempt at an official and complete 
examination of requirements and production facilities should have been 
undertaken only after eighteen months of the national defense program. 
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At the writing of this report the operation of this new agency has not 
yet proceeded far enough to determine whether or not it will be more 
successful than the many failures which preceded it. 

At the same time that the SPAB was established, a new partition was 
made in OPACS. It was divided into an Office of Price Administration re- 
taining in substance the original independent status of OPACS. A Division 
of Civilian Supply was established in the OPM, although under the con- 
tinued direction of the Price Administrator, Mr. Leon Henderson. The 
Consumer Division was retained under the Office of Price Administration. 


Division of Contract Distribution 


On September 4, 1941, a.series of reorganizations within the OPM 
culminated in the establishment of a Division of Contract Distribution 
set up by the President. 

Early in the defense effort, particularly through pressure from labor, 
a small office was established within the National Defense Advisory Com- 
mission to be charged with the encouragement of sub-contracting and of 
spreading contracts and defense work more widely. ‘This service was 
reorganized several times as the growing importance of its purpose became 
clear. 

On February 3, 1941 a Defense Contracts Service was established to 
take over these functions. This service was in turn amalgamated into 
the Division of Contract Distribution. 

The defense program has throughout its duration been marked by 
an excessively high degree of concentration of contracts within a few major 
corporations. The adverse results of this have been most serious. In 
particular the failure to spread contracts more widely has led to a situa- 
tion where the vast majority of American companies have had no sub- 
stantial arms orders while a few have been so cluttered with orders that 
delivery dates are set far in the future. With the growing shortage of 
the chief manufacturing metals, this situation seriously aggravates prior- 
ities unemployment and the shutdown of small industry. 

Although labor was a prime mover for the establishment of this service, 
there has been no labor representation in connection with it. 

One of the major difficulties of subcontracting and contract distribution 
has been the refusal of the Army and Navy and their purchasing agencies 
to cooperate with defense agencies seeking to spread defense work. As this 
report is written, there is little indication that substantial improvement in 
the situation has occurred. 

This brief account has hit only the very highest spots in the tangle of 
administrative history of the defense agencies. Numerous other agencies 
have been established and a horde of coordinators created. Within each 
agency there has gone on a continuous process of organization and re- 
organization. 

There emerges from this description two basic facts with regard to the 
program: 

1. The numerous agencies, in their many reorganizations, have failed 
so far to conduct the defense program and defense production at maximum 
efficiency. Each of the reorganizations has in itself been an admission of 
serious failure. In many cases the machinery of production has become 
so encrusted with conflicting and unwieldy bureaucracy that the output 
has been less than it would have been had no government agency been 
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set up at all. So far each new reorganization has dragged along with its 
accumulations of old agencies and establishments so heavy as to make 
certain the new agency’s failure. 

Much of this continuous shifting has been made in a vain effort to 
adjust the agencies to meet the task of national defense to which their 
fundamental structure has been unfitted. 

These failures have had a most demoralizing effect not only upon persons 
within the government, but also upon defense labor and defense industry. 

2. Organized labor has been provided in no instance with regular op- 
portunity to express labor’s position on the major questions of production 
policy and defense operation. The various agencies dealing with the 
operation of the national defense program have been almost wholly 
dominated by executives drawn from the major industrial and armament 
corporations of the nation. In some rather few instances men from the 
ranks of labor have been given positions or have been consulted in matters 
of secondary policy. With only a handful of exceptions, these men from 
labor have not been designated by organized labor or even in consultation 
with the elected leaders of organized labor. They have been appointed 
by the government. 

Thus there has been no channel or means by which organized labor 
could effectively participate in the defense effort through representatives, 
who were on the one hand responsible to organized labor, and on the other 
to whose commitments organized labor felt itself bound. 


3. Failures of Defense Production 


The success of the operations of the national defense establishment 
should be judged basically in terms of productive results. It is clear from 
the examination of levels of production and employment that the maximum 
utilization of productive machinery of workers in this nation is far from 


attainment. 
Appropriations 


The extent and character of the defense program has been largely 
dictated by a series of appropriations spread out over a period beginning 
June, 1940. These appropriation totals rose to a level of over $62,500,- 
000,000 by late Fall of this year. This includes lend-lease funds but not 
direct purchases by foreign governments. The size of the defense program 
moved upward with these appropriations in jumps. By the end of Septem- 
ber, 1940 the total was approximately $17,000,000,000. At the first of 
1941 this total had been raised only to approximately $20,000,000,000. It 
jumped by June 30, 1941 to nearly $43,000,000,000, and by the end of 
October, 1941 had reached the level of $62,000,000,000. It is perfectly clear 
that the $62,000,000,000 total still represents only a part of the program 
which will be projected in the future. 

The history of the defense program is marked by constant revision of 
production programs to these new totals. This has meant, although ex- 
tensive future planning is necessary to provide the basic facilities and 
equipment to meet the kind of program now under way, the early days of 
the defense program were marked by productive effort at the level of the 
low appropriations of those periods. Thus, at the beginning of 1941 
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most of those responsible for defense production were concerning them- 
selves only with a $20,000,000,000 program. This approach prevented 
the expansion of facilities within the past year which were essential to 
meet the kind of program now projected. 
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Expenditures 


A more significant measure of the progress of the defense program than 
total appropriations is the rate of defense expenditures. In July, 1940 
that rate was $177,000,000 a month. By December it had reached $490,- 
000,000. By June, 1941 it was up only to $989,000,000, and in September, 
1941, it was $1,347,000,000. At the June, 1941 rate of expenditure, it 
would have taken more than five years to complete the program now laid 
down. Even at the September, 1941 rate of expenditure, it would take 
nearly four years. 

At the end of September, fourteen months after the beginning of the 
defense program, expenditures for defense totaled $10,560,000,000, barely 
one-sixth of the program already appropriated. 

Of this expenditure a substantial part was construction of cantonments 
and other military construction. Pay, subsistence and travel accounted for 
$2,230,000,000. Only a portion of the $10,560,000,000 total, probably less 
than half, therefore represents armament actually produced. 

Of the some $6,000,000,000 made available for expansion of industrial 
facilities in September, slightly over $1,000,000,000 worth had been con- 
structed. Only $2,000,000,000 of this amount for industrial facilities had 
even been scheduled for construction. It is announced that the program 
may be increased to over $10,000,000,000 in total by the end of 1942. 

These facts make it clear that even the necessary plant facilities to pro- 
duce armaments are lagging most seriously. Until these facilities are built, 
much of the manufacture cannot take place. 
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Priority Unemployment 


In spite of the size and extent of the program under appropriation, 
extensive unemployment exists. Furthermore, increased unemployment 
as a result of shortages and priorities is clearly in prospect. According to 
figures officially issued by the WPA and confirmed by the CIO’s calcula- 
tions, unemployment in September 1941 was 4,500,000. 

Both the CIO estimate and the WPA estimate of unemployment indicate 
only the minimum figure of actual unemployed. The total labor force 
that could be employed at the present time is much greater than the 
unemployment figure indicates. 

Early in the operation of the Defense Program, the CIO warned again 
and again that unless a fully coordinated and effectively planned program 
directed to attaining maximum production and full employment were 
quickly instituted, economic disorganization and growing unemployment 
would result, The failure to heed this warning, the failure to plan and 
administer the nation’s industry on the basis of full production is now 
creating with ever-expanding force those dislocations against which the 
CIO warned. 

These administrative failures have appeared most sharply in the short- 
ages of essential metals and in raw and semi-manufactured material. 
Aluminum, copper, zinc and steel, which provide the very life blood of the 
production of armaments and in the manufacture of equipment and civilian 
durable goods are the most important of the materials that have shown 
shortages. Far-sighted and courageous planning could have prevented 
much of this shortage. 
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Beginning in the early Summer of this year, these shortages and others 
have caused a spreading paralysis throughout American industry, one of 
the major effects of which is growing unemployment. Productive opera- 
tions, both large and small, which depend either directly or indirectly on 
the use of the scarce metals are being shut down. Priority unemployment 
will continue to grow through the Fall and through the Winter. One gov- 
ernment official has predicted that the total will reach as high as 2,500,- 
000,000. WPA figures on total employment dropped 700,000 from August 
to September in the period when every effort was being made to increase 
armament and other production. Part of this drop is directly attributable 
to priority unemployment. 

Reports from scattered industries indicate that many businesses are 
being forced to close down altogether, while in others change-overs from 
civilian to armament industry are creating long lay-offs. 

In some places the cuts in production result directly from inability to 
buy the materials necessary; in others it comes from lack of priority ratings 
for materials and in still others such as automobiles and refrigeration, direct 
cuts in the number of units built have been ordered by defense officials. 

Unemployment will thus probably be on the increase during the Fall 
and early Winter. 

Concentration of Controls 


The program has further been marked by a very high degree of concen- 
tration of contracts in the hands of a small number of corporations. 

A tabulation of the outstanding contracts awarded up to February 15, 
1941 showed that two groups of interests, controlling eight companies, has 
prime contracts equalling 23% of the total then let. Six groups of interests, 
or 19 companies, had 44% of the total; 16 interests, with 29 companies, 
had 6514%; and 80 companies had 8514% of all prime contracts. 

An official tabulation made at the end of May showed that concentration 
of contracts in the hands of a few companies had intensified. Six com- 
panies had 31.3% of the total defense supply contracts as of the end of 
May, and 56 companies had approximately three-fourths of the total dollar 
value of contracts. 

Compared to this is the fact that there are nearly 200,000 manufacturing 
corporations in the United States. 

This high concentration of contracts results in a situation in which a 
very large part of the industrial capacity of the nation is not being utilized 
for defense production. With the growing shortage of materials, this 
failure to utilize plant capacity for defense production means that many 
of the plants have to shut down completely. 

An official survey of the OPM showed in September that actually out of 
11,819 approved plants already earmarked by the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board for the production of essential defense items, only 6,657 had 
direct defense contracts up to that time. 

A number of reports from all parts of the country, many of them made 
jointly by unions and employers, show vast facilities and equipment 
which, though needed for defense, have been standing idle. These idle 
facilities are, of course, matched by unemployed workers. 

The failure to spread the defense contracts effectively and to utilize 
available equipment has been one of the major scandals of the defense 
program. 
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Refusal to Expand 


At least three months of irreplaceable time was lost in the early days 
of the defense program by the absolute refusal of the major armament 
corporations to expand their facilities. This refusal was based upon their 
demand that profit limitations on armament contracts be lifted and that 
exceedingly generous amortization arrangements be made. ‘The refusal 
to expand continued until the Administration and defense officials actually 
went to Congress and demanded on behalf of the armament companies a 
lifting of profit limitations and the requested amortization arrangements. 
These arrangements provided that plants built for defense purposes could 
be amortized over five years. In many cases this turned out to be a prac- 
tical gift of new plant by the government to the companies. 

Though this first refusal to expand was the most dramatic instance of 
its kind, the defense program has been continuously marked by similar 
performances on the part of important industries. Although the facts have 
been little publicized, it is a matter of common knowledge among govern- 
ment officials that many of the major corporations have refused defense 
contracts except upon their own terms and that they have delayed defense 
production until they got their terms. There is no real measure of this 
delay, but without question it has been most extensive. 


Price Rises 


Experience in the first World War showed that one of the most serious 
dislocating factors in a production program and an armament economy 
are inflationary price rises. Already signs point to a new period of run- 
away prices. Such a condition, in addition to the effect it would have on 
the cost of living of workers, would bring terrific dislocations in industry. 
It would make it impossible to operate a production program smoothly. 

Between August, 1939, and August, 1941, prices of raw materials which 
go into the production of many defense items increased 31.7%. During 
this same period semi-manufactured goods increased 20.1%; finished man- 
ufactured goods 15.7%, and durable manufactured goods 11.2%. 


The Job to Be Done 

The only fundamental way to meet unwarranted. price rises is to increase 
production of the commodity. As has been pointed out above, the task 
of increasing production has not been effectively met. In addition, no 
effective machinery has been established for controlling run-away prices. 
A growing complex of agencies have been created, but as yet no weapon 
to prevent price increases has been established. 

The whole picture of the defense program so far has been one of chaotic 
administrative disorder. Responsibility for defense production has been 
shirked and passed about. Defense agencies have been almost completely 
staffed by high officials of the major private profit corporations. The plan- 
ning of the defense program and production has been practically non- 
existent. Where it has existed it has been planning for production at 
fantastically low levels. The nation is now becoming the victim of the 
mistakes and failures of the past eighteen months. 

The American economy and the American working force is capable of 
accomplishing a stupendous volume of production. The task of the nation 
is to harness that power for the protection of our nation, its people and its 
freedom. As yet the engines of the nation’s strength are only idling. 
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4. Industry Council Program 


In December 1940, your President submitted to the President of the 
United States a program which in our judgement met the basic needs of 
the national defense program. The plan received the unanimous en- 
dorsement of the CIO Executive Board. This plan has been offered as 
a constructive proposal to assure the effective execution of our national 
defense program. 

The Congress of the United States has appropriated specific sums of 
money for the national defense program. ‘These appropriations call for 
the production and supply of definite required materials. The War and 
Navy Departments of the United States, in cooperation with those nations 
which we seek to aid, have estimated the amounts of specified goods which 
are required both for those nations as well as for the United States. 

The problem which now confronts this nation is basically the problem 
of production—how to produce the required quantities of materials within 
the shortest period of time. It is the judgement of your President and of 
the Executive Board that this problem can be met and solved through the 
Industry Council Plan that has been presented to the federal adminis- 
tration. In essence the Industry Council Plan has as its theme that: 

(1) Through adequate and centralized planning each basic defense 
industry could be advised as to the materials that must be produced by 
such industry and the general price level that should be maintained for 
such industry; and 

(2) The persons directly involved in each such industry, as management 
and labor, are the ones best equipped and trained to attain the goal set 
for the industry. The Industry Council Plan contemplates a direct and 
active participation within each industry on the part of management and . 
labor. For labor we are demanding such representation not merely to 
protect labor’s interests, but of equal importance, to obtain the full benefit 
of the resourcefulness and technical skill of labor’s representatives who 
are fully acquainted with the problems and needs of the industry. 

For the national defense program to be effectuated, it is necessary to 
unleash the energies and resourcefulness of all our people and not merely 
of any one segment. There is no monopoly of brains on the part of any 
one group. Our national defense program demands the full participation 
of all the people. 

The administrative machinery contemplated under the Industry Council 
Plan is simple: 

(1) It is suggested that the President of the United States shall es- 
tablish for each basic defense industry an Industry Council. Each such 
Council would be composed of equal representation for management and 
the labor unions in the industry, together with one government repre- 
sentative, the latter to serve as chairman. 

(a) Each Council will be advised of the domestic and armament re- 
quirements of its industry, and the general price level that should pre- 
vail for the industry. It will be the duty of each Council to coordinate 
the production facilities of that industry to meet these requirements with 
the maximum degree of speed and, where necessary, to expand the pro- 
duction facilities to meet the requirements. It will also be the duty of each 
Council to maintain the price level within the industry as has been es- 
tablished under the general planning program. 
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(b) To accomplish this goal it will be the obligation of the Industry 
Council to allocate available raw materials within the industry, allocate 
the oustanding contracts and also any new contracts among the available 
plant facilities in any industry, to adjust the labor supply to the plant 
facilities without compelling any forced labor, arrange for necessary and 
appropriate facilities for housing, and make arrangements for necessary 
training to meet the labor requirements. 

In this manner the abuse which is now prevalent wherein certain con- 
cerns in an industry have contracts which they cannot fulfill within the 
next 3 or 5 years will be eliminated. All firms within the industry having 
available plant facilities will not only be entitled to but will be obligated 
to participate in the production program to effectuate national defense 
requirements. Further, this program will be carried out by those who 
are best equipped with knowledge and training, namely, those who are 
actively participating within the industry—management and labor. In 
this manner we will not have the spectacle of plants which are idle, people 
unemployed in a particular industry, with the accompanying hue and cry 
that production is lagging. 

(c) Each Council will have to constantly engage in active planning in 
order to make certain that it is achieving the greatest possible output 
within the industry for domestic and armament requirements as well 
as planning for the maximum utilization of its facilities and labor supply 
in terms of post-war needs. 

(d) In effect, the Industry Councils must be implemented with full 
executive and administrative authority to carry out the program for each 
industry. All legal and executive authority must be delegated to the 
Councils for the purpose of carrying out the task for which the Councils 


‘will have the responsibility for fulfillment. Within the discretion of the 


Councils there may be organized within each industry regional and local 
machinery which would obtain the full participation of local management, 
labor, and others in the communities. The highest degree of morale on the 
part of the American people can be established with the maximum 
assurance of fulfillment of our national defense program through such 
participation. 

(2) The President of the United States shall establish a National De- 
fense Board consisting of an equal number of representatives for industry 
and labor unions, over which the President or his designee shall be the 
Chairman. The National Defense Board shall establish rules and regula- 
tions for the operation of the Industry Councils. The general policies of 
the national defense program shall be promulgated by the National De- 
fense Board. The basic planning in order to determine the domestic and 
armament requirements for each industry will have to be determined by 
this National Defense Board. The National Defense Board will operate 
as a general staff. The Industry Councils will act as the generals in charge 
of their respective armies to carry through the national defense program 
for their respective spheres of activity. 

The Board will act as an appeals agency for the Industry Councils, and 
coordinate the work of the Councils by serving as a clearing house for 
inter-industry matters. 

(3) The Industry Councils will furnish an excellent basis for promoting 
industrial peace through the perfection and extension of sound collective 
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bargaining relations between management and organized labor. However, 
it must be clear that the established relations between unions and 
management through collective bargaining will continue. Collective bar- 
gaining procedure is not to be superseded by the Industry Council program. 
Negotiations through collective bargaining between recognized unions and 
management regarding wages, hours and working conditions, must con- 
tinue in order to assure the continued existence of our democratic pro- 
cedures. In addition, the Industry Councils will not supersede but rather 
will secure the compliance, within their respective spheres, with all laws 
affecting the rights and welfare of labor, such as the Social Security Law, 
the Wages and Hours Act, the National Labor Relations Act, the Walsh- 
Healey Act, and others. 

(4) Former Attorney-General Robert Jackson and present Attorney- 
General Francis Biddle have issued opinion letters in which they have 
indicated that, in the interest of National Defense, manufacturing concerns 
will be permitted, under the supervision of the Federal government, to 
collaborate in the pooling of facilities, allocation of contracts and sub- 
contracts, and in the procurement and use of raw materials. The Industry 
Council program is intended to accomplish this very end. 


5. Conclusion 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations, with its millions of members, 
is determined to protect and safeguard America and its democratic in- 
stitutions. It is for this basic reason that we are wholeheartedly and com- 
pletely in support of the national defense program. We are determined 
that the program must be effectuated and fulfilled with all possible speed. 
We are convinced that our national policy and program for increasing 
production can be fulfilled only through the full and active participation 
of all our people. 

In this endeavor the Congress of Industrial Organizations, through 
your President and the Executive Board, has submitted its Industry 
Council Plan. We do not submit that this Plan is the only blueprint that 
can serve our national defense effort. In our judgement it meets the 
basic needs of the situation. We merely ask the opportunity for dis- 
cussing this Plan with the responsible officials of the United States govern- 
ment in order that it be given full consideration. We are deeply ap- 
preciative of the defects of the present administrative machinery which 
seeks the accomplishment of the national defense effort. The CIO does 
not wish it to be understood that it will refrain from participation in the 
national defense program unless its own Industry Council Plan is adopted. 

To the contrary, the CIO, as an American institution with loyal 
Americans as its members, will do all in its power to assist in the national 
defense program. At all times we shall attempt to point out what we may 
consider to be the shortcomings of the program or its administrative 
machinery from the point of view of ever pressing for a stronger and more 
effective national defense effort. 

The CIO is firmly convinced that this nation must participate in the 
defeat of Nazi Germany. Toward this end we have offered our analysis 
of the national defense program and have submitted our recommendations 
for a more vigorous and more militant and comprehensive plan to effectuate 
the goal desired by all Americans. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


The Organization Department, under the direction of Allan S. Haywood, 
director, and Michael F. Widman, Jr., assistant director, has expanded its 
activities with encouraging accomplishments and results. 

The Organization Department has been assisted by the services of 23 
regional directors; 1 sub-regional director and 78 field representatives, 
directly assigned to CIO and on the CIO payroll. 

In addition, CIO has assigned 92 field representatives to national and 
international unions and organizing committees and has 10 directors or 
officers of national and international unions and organizing committees on 
the CIO payroll. 

The Organization Department has been assisted by the services of 
our regional directors, sub-regional directors, field representatives and 
staff, who have given their services to all our affiliated organizations and 
have contributed substantially to the general progress of the entire CIO. 
In addition to these direct CIO representatives, we have assigned many 
organizers to our National and International Unions and Organizing Com- 
mittees. We cannot speak too highly of their untiring efforts to render 
services wherever and whenever they could. 

The CIO has the services of 21 regional directors paid by the United 
Mine Workers of America; 2 regional directors paid by Industrial Union 
Councils; 1 regional director paid by the International Longshoremen’s 
& Warehousemen’s Union, and 1 regional director paid by the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. 

As of October 1, 1941, there are 41 national and international unions 
and organizing committees, as follows: 


Aluminum Workers of America 

Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians, Federation of 
Automobile Workers of America, United 

Barbers & Beauty Culturists of America, Nat’l Organizing Comm. of 
Cannery, Agricultural, Packing & Allied Workers of America, United 
Clothing Workers of America, Amalgamated 

Communications, Association, American 

Construction Workers Organizing Committee, United 

Die Casting Workers, National Association of 

Distillery Workers Organizing Committee 

Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, United 
Farm Equipment Workers-Organizing Committee 

Federal Workers of America, United 

Fishermen & Allied Workers of America, International Union of 
Fur and Leather Workers Union, International 

Furniture Workers of America, United 

Glass, Ceramic & Silica Sand Workers of America, Federation of 
Inlandboatmen’s Union of the Pacific 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, Amalgamated Association of 
Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, International 

Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association 

Marine, Cooks & Stewards Association, National 

Marine & Shipbuilding Workers of America, Industrial Union of 
Maritime Union of America, National 
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Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, International Union of 

Mine Workers of America, United 

Newspaper Guild, American 

Office & Professional Workers of America, United 

Oil Workers International Union 

Packinghouse Workers Organizing Committee 

Paper, Novelty & Toy Workers, International Union, United 

Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Employees of America, 
United 

Rubber Workers of America, United 

Shoe Workers of America, United 

State, County & Municipal Workers of America 

Steel Workers Organizing Committee 

Stone and Allied Products Workers of America, United 

Textile Workers Union of America 

Transport Workers Union of America 

Utility Workers Organizing Committee 

Woodworkers of America, International 


During the past year 107 applications for certificates of affiliation were 
received; 31 of which were transferred to International; 5 rejected, 3 with- 
drawn and 3 pending, making the total number of certificates of affiliation 
issued, 65. 

The total number of Local Industrial Unions affiliated as of October 1, 
1941, is 236. 

A State Council in Illinois has been issued a charter and the same is 
now set up and functioning. 

The total number of applications for Industrial Union Councils received 
during the year 1941 was 15; 14 of which were for district Councils and 
one application rejected in 1940 and resubmitted in 1941. The total 
number of councils as of October 1, 1941, is 235. 

The Organization Department reported to the 1940 Convention, among 
other things, that two important drives were under way; namely, the 
drive to organize the workers in the Ford Motor Company which was 
under the direction of the ClO, with Mr. Widman in charge, and the 
drive in the Bethlehem Steel plants, conducted by SWOC. 

It is gratifying to report that these two tasks are well recorded as ac- 
complished. 

Following a strike at the River Rouge plant of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, starting April 2, 1941, settlement was effectuated by agreement on 
the issues involved on April 11, 1941. The National Labor Relations 
Board election was held May 21, 1941, which resulted in an overwhelming 
victory for UAWA-CIO. Following this victorious election, negotiations 
for an agreement with the Ford Motor Company began on June 3, 1941, 
and were concluded by the signing of an agreement in Washington, D. C., 
on June 20, 1941. 

This agreement is outstanding in the automobile industry and for the 
first time provides for a union shop and check-off in a major automobile 
manufacturing company. It provided for the highest wage paid by any 
major competitor to be the minimum wage to be paid in any of the Ford 
plants. Simultaneously with the signing of this agreement, it was agreed 
that all discharged Ford workers who had Labor Board cases would be 
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reinstated; that those whose cases had been tried by the Labor Board or 
Courts would be settled and that those cases which had not been tried by 
these tribunals would be negotiated on the question of back pay. All 
suits pending in Court against the Ford Motor Company were also 
settled with payments. Approximately 4,000 workers were returned to 
work. It is estimated that this agreement brought the Ford workers 
some $52,000,000 increases in wages. 

Beginning May 14, the Steel Workers Organizing Committee brought 
its drive in Bethlehem Steel plants to a climax through Labor Board 
elections. Some twelve elections have been held in as many plants since 
then with the SWOC victorious in each instance. 

Coupled with these activities, the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
proved its majority through membership card checks at Republic Steel, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube and Inland Steel; and has collected back wages 
for discharged steel workers, approximating several million dollars. In 
addition the SWOC through its wage contract with U. S. Steel subsidiaries, 
effected a 10-cent an hour increase throughout the steel industry. 


Aircraft Industry 


The unprecedented expansion of the aircraft industry, particularly since 
the last CIO convention, emphasized the necessity for organization in 
aviation. Although aircraft was logically under the jurisdiction of the 
UAW-CIO, it was apparent that an organizing drive of such magnitude 
would require the complete cooperation of the forces of the CIO. 

Consequently, in February, 1941, the UAW-CIO and the CIO entered 
into an agreement whereby future organizing of aircraft workers would 
be a-joint undertaking. The structure of the drive was parallel to that 
which worked so successfully in the Ford campaigns. Jurisdiction over 
unorganized plants was retained jointly; but after a plant was organized 
- a contract signed and in force, the local union reverted to the UAW- 

IO. 

For the joint drive both organizations would share the expenses, work 
out a joint budget, pool their available staff and integrate organizational 
work through UAW and CIO regional offices in aircraft centers from 
coast to coast. Richard Frankensteen was appointed director and Walter 
Smethurst assistant director of this campaign. 

In May, the aircraft division began publication of an official weekly 
organ, the American Aircraft Builder. At present, this paper reaches some 
175,000 aircraft workers each week. It is published in Detroit and shipped 
to offices from coast to coast for distribution. Pamphlets, leaflets, radio 
programs, and other organizational material are all coordinated to insure 
complete uniformity. 

Since February, approximately 25,000 aviation workers have been placed 
under the protection of new UAW-CIO agreements. Another 60,000 
doing aviation work in plants operated by auto manufacturers, where 
UAW-CIO contracts already exist, are under UAW-CIO aviation contracts. 
These include Briggs Mfg., Murray, Hudson, Continental and Ford. 

Wage agreements negotiated by the Aviation Division have smashed 
the old 50 cent minimum in the industry. A concrete result of the ex- 
cellent agreement won at North American Aviation Corp., on the West 
Coast, was the re-opening of many agreements. In eight such West Coast 
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plants the influence of the North American scale brought more than $100,- 
000,000 in wage increases to almost 100,000 workers. 

As a result of recent mandates from the convention of the UAW-CIO, 
the auto workers have put additional men and resources into the field— 
particularly into the “prairie plant” area in the middle and southwest 
where four huge bomber plants are under construction and the aviation- 
parts area in New York and New Jersey. 

The three “Fords” of the aircraft industry, Douglas in California, 
Martin in Baltimore and Curtiss Wright, are now the main objectives in 
organizing drives. Each is a “Ford Drive” in itself, involving a comparable 
number of workers, necessitating comparable resources for organization, 
and promising comparable success. 

Because of the sound policies and objectives, steadfastly adhered to by 
the CIO since its inception, a report of the achievements of the affiliated 
organizations shows progressive victories in wage increases, improvements 
in contracts and a steadily-increasing membership. Any one of the affiliates 
selected at random would show a record to parallel those set forth here. 

The CIO has been responsible for a major change in the wage picture 
of the whole nation since the last convention. When the Defense program 
began in June, 1940, operations in the basic industries moved into a steady 
climb toward capacity. The profits in these industries jumped enormously. 
Profit records for the last half of 1940 in many cases exceeded all previous 
levels. The rise in production during this period was marked by decreasing 
labor costs per unit of production and increasing profits per unit. As the 
industries approached capacity operation their unit costs fell away rapidly. 
Unusual profits therefore came in many of the basic industries which had 
adjusted themselves to a profitable operation at capacities below 60 percent 
of full operation. 

The early Fall of 1940 was marked by adamant refusal on the part of 
major employers of the nation, encouraged by high officials in the Defense 
program, to grant any wage increases whatsoever in spite of handsome 
profits. As the pressure grew in the Fall of 1940 increases of one and two 
cents were being offered by employers, but the efforts of the unions to get 
reasonable and substantial wage increases met absolute refusal. By Janu- 
ary, 1941, negotiations in several of the major industries had reached dan- 
gerous deadlocks. If the industries could have maintained their refusal to 
pass on any increased benefits to American workers, the industrial situation 
in 1941 would have been marked by even more outrageous profits, by 
widespread resentment among the working people and the consequent low- 
ering of industrial morale. 

This employers’ front was finally broken by notable collective bargaining 
victories by the CIO in the Spring of 1941. The concrete result of these 
victories in terms of wages has been that, since the last convention, national 
affiliates of the CIO have won for their membership wage increases which 
total more than $1,125,000,000 annually. These wage increases spread 
even to areas not yet organized. 

Government reports show that in the 8 months’ period between Au- 
gust, 1940, and March, 1941, only some 600,000 workers in manufacturing 
industries received wage increases amounting to about 6 percent. During 
April, May and June, 1941, more than 2,330,000 workers in the manufac- 
turing industries received wage increases which averaged over 9 percent. 
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These wage increases were a fundamentally necessary readjustment of 
industrial income in a period of increased production. 

At the same time as the wage increases were negotiated, the CIO unions 
were successful in obtaining sweeping improvements in union security. The 
stability of the relationships between unions and management as a result 
has been greatly increased. These gains and the wage rises constitute a 
great and lasting contribution to the industrial peace and morale of the 
nation. 

The United Mine Workers, in history-making negotiations, gained wage 
increases ranging from $1 a day upward, and the union shop. The agree- 
ment also wiped out the North-South differential in day wage rates—an 
achievement which opened the way to equalizing wage rates throughout 
American industry on a national scale. 

An important wage increase was also won for the anthracite miners; and 
in both the anthracite and bituminous regions the principle of vacations- 
with-pay was’ established. 


Gains in Membership 


Substantial progress in organizing construction workers is reported by 
the United Construction Workers Organizing Committee, which is waging 
a heroic struggle to bring clean unionism into the building industry. More 
than 400 locals have been chartered and wage gains have been secured in 
virtually every agreement negotiated—in some instances ranging as high 
as 33 percent. 

Organizing has been especially rapid among employes of fixed plants 
such as brickyards, refractories, woodworking shops, wallboard manu- 
facturers and cement firms in the building supply side of the construction 
industry. Among plants organized by the UCWOC are many substantial 
prefabricated housing firms. 

In addition to the 10-cent an hour wage increase, the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America increased their membership 
221 percent—and for the first time signed a national agreement with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, covering 55,000 
employes. 

The past year has also been one of great progress for the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, both in extending its organization and in winning addi- 
tional gains for its members. Wage increases have been secured ranging 
from 10 percent to 25 percent. For the first time in the men’s apparel 
industry a contract negotiated provides for paid vacations. Marked 
progress has been made by the union in organizing campaigns in the 
South. 

The Southern states have also been entered with great success by the 
Textile Workers Union, where the organization is becoming the nucleus 
for permanent unionism in that area. Some form of union security is 
contained in 88 percent of all contracts; and due to the leadership taken 
by this union, the historically low wage levels in this industry have been 
raised from 48 cents to 60 cents an hour as an average. 

Membership records of the United Rubber Workers of America show 
an increase of 27,627 during the year, bringing the total to the highest in 
the history of the union. Thirty-six new locals were chartered. Practically 
everyone of the local unions has won substantial wage increases—an 
average of approximately $220 a year for workers covered by contracts 
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of this union. During the year the number of companies working under 
contracts with this union increased from 91 to 126, a gain of 35 contracts 
over the preceding year. This union was instrumental in obtaining the 
action of the Wage and Hour Division in establishing a 40-cent an hour 
minimum, which directly benefited 10,000 workers. 

The Oil Workers International Union has successfully concluded 128 
negotiations with various oil companies in the petroleum industry. ‘This 
brings the total number of contracts to over 200. Over 10 percent of these 
contain union shop provisions. A general wage increase of 5 cents an hour 
was secured throughout the industry in March. Wage increases in August 
in some of the companies provided for a 10-cent increase, and in other - 
companies 5 cents. 

Arrangements were recently completed for the launching of a joint 
organizing campaign to unionize the half million oil workers. Edwin S. 
Smith, former member of the National Labor Relations Board, will direct 
the drive. The Standard Oil Company, employing some 65,000 workers, 
will be a major concentration point in the campaign. 


Back Pay Under Wage-Hour Act 


One of the major achievements of the Packinghouse Workers Organizing 
Committee was the signing of a master agreement with Armour & Com- 
pany covering 15 major packing plants and providing an increase of 10 
cents an hour. The agreement will apply to all other plants of this company 
as the union becomes the recognized bargaining agency. All other major 
packing houses followed in line by granting the same wage increase. Nego- 
tiations are now under way with the third largest meat-packing firm in 
the country for a smiliar master agreement. The total number of contracts 
now held by the union is 65. 

One million dollars in back pay to thousands of workers in the packing 
houses will have to be paid as the result of a Federal Court decision in 
Chicago finding the “Packers” guilty of violating the Wage and Hour Act. 
The union was a joint partner with the U. S. Government in bringing this 
suit against the Packers. 

As a direct result of an organizing drive initiated in the Spring, a general 
wage increase of 10 per cent was gained for practically all the workers in 
the shoe industry. At the same time, the United Shoe Workers of America 
initiated action to raise the minimum, under the Wage-Hour Act; and 
secured a minimum 40-cent wage which went into effect November 3, 1941. 
This increase brought further gains to 96,000 workers in the industry. 
The combined effect of these’ activities has raised the average wage from 
$16.19 a week in 1939 to $21.66 in June, 1941. The organizing campaign 
is under direction of Walter Harris. 

Wage increases obtained through collective bargaining by the United 
Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Employes of America, amount to 
over $1,000,000. Outstanding among the organizational successes of this 
union is its progress in the New York stores of Stern Brothers, R. H. Macy 
& Company, Saks 5th Avenue, Ovingtons, Wanamaker’s, Gimbel Brothers 
and Oppenheim Collins. In addition, this organization has won two 
significant elections in Chicago—at the Fair Store and the Boston Store. 

There are scores of equally outstanding achievements such as a 58 
percent growth in membership of the International Union of Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers; the successful collective bargaining agreement 
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obtained by the Transport Workers Union with the New York Board of 
Transportation; the winning of contracts with major insurance companies 
by the United Office and Professional Workers; the increase by 26 of 
signed contracts by the National Maritime Union, making a total of 119; 
wage increases from 5 cents to 15 cents by the International Longshore- 
men’s & Warehousemen’s Union. 


Canadian Situation 


Notwithstanding the added difficulties encountered by organized labor 
in a country actually at war, our Canadian affiliates have registered con- 
siderable gains in the past year. The recent convention of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, which National Director Haywood addressed, showed 
considerable increase in the number of affiliated organizations. The 
progress made in the United States by the CIO has had a great influence 
on the Canadian workers. The CIO National Office is rendering support 
to our affiliated organizations in organization work in the Dominion. 


Organizing the South 


Against a background of anti-union hatred on the part of many em- 
ployers, low wages, discrimination and physical attacks on many organ- 
izers this one fact stands out clearly: The CIO has definitely opened the 
South for unionism. 

A brief survey of the South, in terms of specific CIO achievements, 
lends substance to this claim. 

The Birmingham, Ala., area shows strong organization in coal mines, 
steel mills and iron ore mines. The SWOC has broken through in Gads- 
den, Ala., with a recorded majority in Republic Steel mills. The United 
Rubber Workers are pushing a strong campaign in plants in the same 
city—the scene of many brutal attacks on organizers. 

In New Orleans, La., organization of employes in the maritime, ship- 
building, sugar refineries and oil industry has been enhanced by the 
organization of the Ford plant in that area. In Atlanta, Ga., the support 
received from the UAW-CIO workers employed in the General Motors 
plants and the organization of the steel plants, as well as the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers’ progress, enhanced again by the organization of the 
Ford plant, has brought real strength to the CIO movement there. 

In Memphis, Tenn., organization has progressed in steel, lumber, auto- 
mobile and inland boatmen. In Mobile, Ala., the shipyard workers are 
established. The overall growth of the United Furniture Workers—some 
12,000 new members in a year—reflects in part the break-through of that 
CIO union in the Carolinas. Previous reference was made to the gains 
of the Textile Workers Organizing Committee. 

Just as Ford and Bethlehem Steel were made particular objectives dur- 
ing the past year, so during the coming year, in the opinion of your presi- 
dent should unionization of the South be the particular objective. With 
that in mind, the national office of the CIO is planning, during this con- 
vention, to hold a conference of delegates from the South and representa- 
tives of the organizations involved for the purpose of laying complete 
organizational plans for the intensive—and successful—campaign in that 
area. 
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INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


A new Department of Industrial Union Councils was established at 
national headquarters of the CIO on December 12, 1940. Mr. John 
Brophy was made Director of the Department. He was charged with 
responsibility for coordinating the work and affairs of all Councils, state 
and local, with a view to the development of the greatest possible harmony 
between the work and affairs of the Councils and the policies of the CIO 
as a whole. He was instructed to concern himself with the activities of 
the Councils in every phase, including their political work, such as that 
related to local, state and national legislation. He was made responsible 
further for the growth and development of the Councils and for the adjust- 
ment of such internal difficulties as might at any time require the attention 
of the national office. 

Since the Third Convention of the CIO held at Atlantic City in 1940, 
and as this report goes to press, one new state Industrial Union Council 
has been chartered for the state of Illinois. New city and county Councils 
have been chartered at Chicago, Illinois; Cadillac, Michigan; Bergen 
County and Hudson County, New Jersey; Syracuse, New York; Marion, 
Ohio; Green County and Crawford and Venango County, Pennsylvania; 
Memphis, Tennessee; Tarrant County and San Antonio, Texas. The 
number of state Councils is now 33. The number of city, county and 
oo Councils is 204. The total number of Industrial Union Councils 
is 237. 

One of the first tasks which concerned our state Councils in the field of 
state legislation was that of making effective resistance to the series of so- 
called model bills drafted for presentation in the 1941 legislatures by a 
group representing governors and other state law-enforcement officials, 
known as the Federal-State Conference on Law Enforcement Problems of 
National Defense. On the excuse of impending danger to the national 
defense program, this Conference met in Washington late in 1940 and drew 
up a so-called model anti-sabotage bill, a so-called model state guard bill, 
and several similar measures. 

It was clear that the anti-sabotage legislation in question could readily 
be used to suppress strikes and other concerted activity on the part of 
labor, undertaken for the purposes of improving wages, hours and working 
conditions. The penalties imposed were extremely heavy. Moreover, it 
was felt that existing federal legislation already covered the field. 

The proposed legislation with regard to the establishment of state 
guards left the newly created units completely free from civil responsi- 
bility. It was important that the legislation be changed in this respect, 
and that the rights of workers and the community at large be protected 
against lawless action by the new state military units. 

Accordingly, upon instructions from your President, the state Industrial 
Union Councils, cooperating with the national and international unions and 
the local Councils, undertook vigorous campaigns of opposition to the pro- 
posed legislation. It must be reported that the results of these campaigns 
were successful in some states and unsuccessful in others. In a majority 
of states the new bills were killed in committee, defeated in one or the 
other House of the Legislature, or vetoed by the Governor. In some in- 
stances, while the measures were passed, amendments were adopted which 
eliminated the worst features of the bills. In a few states the measures 
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went through substantially without amendment, and in these places it 
will be necessary to pay very careful attention to their administration, and 
perhaps to challenge their constitutionality. 

It may be of value to review the activities of the state councils in a few 
typical states. In Pennsylvania, for example, the CIO Industrial Union 
Council found itself confronted by a reactionary state Senate. One meas- 
ure after another favored by labor was passed by substantial margins in 
the House of Representatives, only to meet with defeat in the Senate. This 
was the experience with the Unemployment Compensation Bill and the 
Wage-Hour Bill, and a similar fate befell the Workmen’s Compensation 
legislation proposed by labor. On the other hand, the model anti-sabotage 
bill, while it passed the reactionary Senate, died in committee in the House 
of Representatives. 

The experience of labor with this legislation in West Virginia was equally 
unsatisfactory. The CIO introduced nine labor bills, only one of which, 
the Miners’ Certificate Bill, was enacted into. law. An effort to place a 
state Labor Relations law on the statute books, a labor proposal which had 
the support of the Governor, was defeated by the expenditure of a tre- 
mendous sum of money, raised from merchants and business people all 
over the State. Again, however, the passage of the so-called model bills 
opposed by the CIO, was successfully prevented. 


Varied Record in Legislature 

The Ohio Industrial Union Council was able to report comparative suc- 
cess. The Legislature refused to grant committee hearings for labor’s Anti- 
Injunction bill, its State Labor Relations Bill, its State Wages and Hours 
bill, its Deputy Sheriff Control bill, and its Apprenticeship bill. On the 
other hand, a reclassification of Ohio Mine laws was obtained, though not 
entirely satisfactory, and improvements were made in the Unemployment 
Compensation Statute and the Workmen’s Compensation law. The model 
Anti-Sabotage Act was buried in committee. 

California was one of the states in which the model Anti-Sabotage bill 
was passed and signed by the Governor. The State Guard bill, which 
liberalizes industrial service departments, such as those maintained by 
many reactionary corporations, and gives them broad police powers, was 
likewise passed by both Houses and signed by the Governor. Most of the 
pro-labor bills which were introduced never got out of committee. 

In some of the state legislatures our record on a number of issues was 
satisfactory. Montana reported the Anti-Sabotage bill defeated on a com- 
mittee report. The Home Guard bill passed both Houses but was vetoed 
by the Governor, and with this veto all anti-labor measures were defeated. 
An amendment made to the Workmen’s Compensation Act requires all 
coal mine operators to carry compensation insurance on employes. 

In the Minnesota legislature both so-called model bills as well as the 
Teachers Oath bill were defeated. Several other measures detrimental to 
labor were also defeated, though there were a number passed by one or 
both Houses. 

The Georgia State Council reported that through the efforts of organized 
labor it was able to defeat or have vetoed by the Governor all anti-labor 
legislation with the exception of the “Little Vinson” bill. 

In Oklahoma the Anti-Sabotage bill died in committee. All other anti- 
labor bills either met the same fate or were killed in the House. 
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The Anti-Sabotage, State Guard, and a bill to establish an Investigating 
Committee, which in reality would have meant a “Little Dies Committee,” 
were defeated in the state of Connecticut. The State Labor Relations Act 
had such objectionable provisions inserted that the final bill was unac- 
ceptable. The CIO opposed it and the bill was defeated. 

The New Jersey Industrial Union Council was able to report general 
success in stopping the introduction of repressive legislation. Bills favored 
by organized labor, including an Anti-Injunction bill, a measure creating a 
State Mediation Board, measures liberalizing the benefits of the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation law, and legislation prohibiting industrial homework, 
were passed. 

It is clear that our record in the state legislatures is not as good as it 
ought to be. There are several explanations for this. For one thing, the 
primary energies of the CIO have been directed until quite recently into 
the field of organizing, rather than political action. For another thing, 
the period through which we have just passed has been one in which anti- 
labor sentiment has been whipped up, and in which the weight of tem- 
porary political reaction has made itself felt in every field. It is all the 
more essential, therefore, that the CIO organizations proceed to organize 
themselves effectively for political work, and determine that the current 
which has been running against us shall be reversed. 


CIO Model State Bills 


In connection with the work in state legislatures the Councils are devel- 
oping more and more complete methods and systems similar to those which 
have been referred to in connection with national legislation. It is impor- 
tant that the state Councils which have not yet fully systematized this work 
should undertake to do so with the minimum of delay. It is essential that 
we seek the prompt passage of some of our own CIO model state bills, with 
respect to which we have as yet met with very little success, and prevent in 
the future the passage of anti-labor bills of the kind whose adoption was 
resisted during the sessions just closed. 

Local Industrial Union Councils find themselves confronted from time 
to time with peculiar local ordinances and regulations which conflict with 
organizing work. They frequently desire also to obtain the enactment of 
favorable local measures. A large field of cooperation between local and 
state Councils, and also between local Councils and the Department of 
Industrial Union Councils, remains to be developed at this point. 

As distinguished from legislative activities, our Councils have not yet 
applied themselves with sufficient diligence to problems of political action. 
Yet developments are afoot in these fields which are of vital importance 
to the labor movement, and the responsibility rests squarely upon our 


Councils, with the assistance of labor’s other political organizations, to face 


these issues and work out sound plans of action with respect to them. 

There has been far too little systematic analysis by labor of the various 
political organizations in the several states, such as farm, labor, business 
and other political bodies. Likewise no effective analysis has been made 
of the electoral machinery of the several states, in respect to systems of 
primaries, and in regard to restrictions on the franchise, such as poll taxes, 
literacy qualifications and property qualifications. 

Another phase of the work of the department lies in the numerous pos- 
sibilities before our local Industrial Union Councils for community leader- 
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ship. During the past year local Councils have participated, for example, 
in the development of local agencies concerned with such problems as the 
farming out of defense orders. In one instance a Production Council was 
set up, with representation of industry, labor, and the public, which made 
a survey of idle machinery throughout the country and submitted its find- 
ings to the National Defense Advisory Commission. In another instance, 
local CIO officials, with the cooperation of a local Housing Authority, set 
up a People’s Housing Council consisting of some 75 persons, representative 
of all interests in the county, which carried on effective educational and 
promotional work in relation to housing in that area. 

The possibilities of the use of such techniques by local Councils in solving 
other problems, such as community health problems, and in meeting the 
serious issues which have developed in many places as the result of defense 
production displacements, should be further explored. It is obvious that 
such developments constitute object lessons by which the public can be 
made acquainted with the constructive purpose and activities of organized 
labor, and by which public support for all the work of the CIO, including 
its fundamental organizing work, can be obtained. 


* 
EXECUTIVE BOARD AND VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Since the last convention your Executive Officers have received the 
assistance and guidance of the Executive Board and the Vice-Presidents. 
The Executive Board has held several meetings at which time the basic 
= confronting the CIO were presented and major policies formu- 
ated. 

In addition, the Vice-Presidents have frequently assembled at the call 
of your President for the purpose of considering the immediate problems 
which arose from time to time regarding organizational activities, legisla- 
tive matters, and other major questions. 

The activities of the CIO during the past year, upon which this report 
is based, are the result of the combined judgment and decisions of the 
Executive Officers, the Executive Board, and the Vice-Presidents. 


* 
COMPTROLLER'S OFFICE 


Reports covering the finances of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
have been submitted to the Executive Board at meetings held since the last 
Convention. A complete detailed report covering finances from October 1, 
1940, to October 1, 1941, prepared by Mr. J. R. Bell, Comptroller, was 
submitted to the Executive Board at its meeting just preceding the Con- 
vention. 

Since our last Convention in October, 1940, the CIO has substantially 
increased its organizational activity, both directly through the national 
organizing force and through additional aid to affiliated unions. In addi- 
tion, the CIO has increased and intensified its activities in legislative and 
other fields. The continued increase in income of the national organization 
will assure the continuation of this policy and an expansion of the activities 
of the CIO. 

An audit of the books of the organization has been made by a committee 
appointed by the President and their report has been made to the Execu- 
tive Board. 
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PRESS AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Publicizing the activities of the CIO to the general public and promoting 
its campaigns through the CIO press and pamphlets, through the radio 
and through other similar channels have continued to be an important 
function performed by the national office during the past year. These in- 
formational, publicity and publication activities are under the direction of 
Mr. Len De Caux, publicity director. 

During the year publication work has expanded in line with the growth 
of the whole movement, and this has been reflected in a greatly increased 
circulation of The CIO News, official weekly organ of the CIO. An increase 
in the use of the radio by the CIO and its affiliates is also reported, though 
this has been hampered by certain restrictions of labor’s right to freedom 
of the air, which will be referred to later. 

The publicity and press relations work has also absorbed an increasing 
amount of the department’s attention, due to the increased public atten- 
tion which our expanded movement has attracted. 

During the year an intensified publicity campaign had to be conducted 
in conjunction with our legislative work to counteract the flood of propa- 
ganda and misrepresentation accompanying attempts to pass anti-strike 
and other anti-union legislation. 

Special attention was also given to publicizing the position of the CIO 
on national defense matters and to promoting the CIO Industry Council 
plan and its supplementary proposals for increased production in various 
defense industries. 


Radio Broadcasting 


A survey of the use of the radio by the CIO and its affiliates was con- - 
ducted by the Publicity Department during the year, to determine to what 
degree the use of radio facilities by labor organizations is denied or re- 
stricted. 

This survey revealed the following facts: 

(1) That CIO unions, councils and regional representatives have fre- 
quent occasion to apply for radio time to get the ear of the public, par- 
ticularly where the press is hostile; to answer anti-union propaganda; and 
to present the CIO point of view in connection with organizing, legislative 
and Labor Board election campaigns. 

(2) That whereas many radio stations interpose no unreasonable ob- 
stacles to obtaining paid or free time, frequent refusals of time are made 
by other stations. 

(3) That the reason most frequently given for refusals to sell time to 
CIO organizations is that the subject matter is “controversial” and that 
the code of the National Association of Broadcasters is opposed to selling 
time for controversial programs. 

(4) That when free time is granted, it is as a rule not an adequate sub- 
stitute in frequency or regularity for the type of paid program which has 
been desired. 

At the last convention of the CIO continued efforts were urged to assert 
labor’s right to the air and to overcome such restrictions. It was also 
pointed out that the NAB code works out in such a way as to restrict 
labor’s rights, and the Federal Communications Commission was criticized 
for failure to insist on full freedom of the air. 
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In pursuance of this policy, and to call public attention to the restriction 
of labor’s radio rights, the CIO intervened in the hearings conducted by 
the Federal Communications Commission on the subject of newspaper 
control of radio stations. 

The CIO testimony was presented by Mr. Allan S. Haywood, Director of 
Organization. It cited a number of specific instances where CIO organi- 
zations had been denied time by newspaper-controlled stations, though 
pointing out that such stations were by no means the only offenders. 

It also called attention to “an aggravation of our problem where news- 
paper-controlled stations are concerned, in the sense that hostile news- 
papers tend to carry over their bias into the conduct of their radio broad- 
casting activities; and in the further sense that any newspaper monopoly 
of broadcasting would tend to deprive labor unions of recourse to a com- 
petitive medium when the columns of the press are hostile or closed to 
them.” 

Finally, the Federal Communications Commission was again advised 
of CIO criticisms of its failure to protect freedom of speech on the air, as 
it affects labor; and urged to seek amendment of the Communications Act, 
if its present powers should prove insufficient to enforce labor’s rights. 

The hope was further expressed that the Commission would follow up 
its investigation into newspaper control of radio by an investigation into 
the whole question of anti-labor discriminations by all radio stations, 
regardless of ownership or control. 

So far as the national CIO office is concerned, it has had a number of 
occasions during the year to obtain time for nationwide broadcasts by 
national officials in connection with its various legislative and organizing 
campaigns. 

But such occasional speeches, important as they may be, are not in 
themselves an adequate means of keeping the public and the CIO member- 
ship regularly informed of the news, policy and point of view of a great 
labor movement. 

The Publicity Department therefore has initiated negotiations with the 
broadcasting companies looking toward the obtaining of a regular time 
each week at which a national CIO program may be broadcast over a 
nationwide network. 

The ClO News 


Increased support for the official weekly organ of the CIO, The CIO 
News, is reflected in a doubling of its circulation during the past year. 
This paper performs a most important function in presenting each week 


to the membership and to the general public the policy pronouncements * 


of the national CIO and providing up-to-date information on all CIO 
developments. 

The CIO News is also a vigorous campaigner for all the legislative, 
organizational and other drives launched by the CIO, and serves all 
affiliated unions to the best of its ability by publicizing their campaigns 
and securing support for them from the general CIO membership. 

The CIO News is at present published in some 18 editions, placing its 
facilities at the disposal of those unions and industrial union councils which 
wish to combine their official organs with it and so supply their members 
with a rounded coverage of both their own news, local news and the 
national CIO news. 
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Every affiliate of the CIO is urged to continue and expand its support 
of The CIO News, to insure widest possible circulation for the paper 
throughout the whole movement, and thus to increase its usefulness to 
every union and to the national CIO. 


Pamphlets and Leaflets 


Many new pamphlets and leaflets have been published by the Publicity 
Department during the past year, and already existing pamphlets have 
been revised and reprinted. The number of copies of such literature 
bought by CIO organizations from the national office has been around 
the million mark for the year. 

One of the most widely distributed pamphlets has been “The CIO 
Defense Plan”, embodying the industry council plan drafted by President 
Murray. 

Other new pamphlets which have had wide circulation include “The 
Right to Strike”, President Murray’s speech on “Wages and War 
Profits,” “CIO’s Tax Program”, the 1941 “CIO Legislative Program”, 
and a number of other items publicizing CIO’s legislative and other cam- 
paigns. 

Other Publicity Activities 

The issuance of news releases to the press presenting the public position 
of the CIO has increased during the year, in line with the movements 
growth and expanded activities; and this, together with press contact work 
and other informational activities, represents a large part of the Publicity 
Department’s duties. 

Weekly publication of the Union News Service clipsheet, intended 
primarily for labor editors, has been continued, as have all the other serv- 
ices of the Department in providing material for speeches, articles etc., 
and in making other CIO information readily available. 

In addition, the Publicity Department has at all times made its facilities 
available to affiliated organizations, by helping them with publicity where 
requested, by aiding in obtaining radio time and taking up cases where 
time has been denied, by supplying them with information for their publi- 
cations, and in all other ways possible. 


ECONOMIC DIVISION 


Following the 1940 convention the Economic Division was set up in 
the national headquarters of the CIO to replace the Unemployment Divi- 
sion. Mr. Ralph Hetzel, Jr.,:was continued as director of the Division. 

In addition to carrying on the work in relation to unemployment the 
Division has been given the task of preparing information and analyses 
on current economic problems. It becomes more and more necessary for 
the protection and advancement of our membership that the CIO give 
effective expression to sound policy on matters of national economic impor- 
tance—taxation, price control, fiscal policy and other similar matters. 

A number of the affiliated unions have established effective research divi- 
sions; and every encouragement should be so given in order that the 
Lo ag the unions may be established on as sound and factual basis as 
possible. 
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For many years it has been considered the sole prerogative of great in- 
dustrial corporations and of government to use for their own purposes the 
best trained and most expert professional people. As labor assumes its 
rightful role in the field of national affairs, its leaders, too, must equip them- 
selves with professional assistance, experts in the various fields which 
affect the welfare of labor. It is clear that organized labor must look to 
the expansion of these services and their organization into effective means 
of exerting labor’s great influence wisely and expertly. 

The CIO Economic Division carries on a number of activities which 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 


1. The Division prepares material and analyses for CIO offices and 
affiliates on a number of matters of national policy such as taxation, wage 
control, costs of living, wage differentials, migration of workers, price 
control, public work policy and so on. This material has been used for 
presentation to Congressional committees and to government admin- 
istrative agencies. 

2. Each month the Division publishes the Economic Outlook, a survey 
of economic facts from labor’s point of view. Publication of the bulletin 
was begun in January, 1940 with a small issue of copies. The bulletin 
is now being distributed to a highly selected list, numbering approximately 
10,000. It is sent to national and local officials of the CIO, to members 
of Congress, to a selected list of government officials, to government 
economists, and to a selected list of other persons. Its charts and discus- 
sions are widely reprinted in the labor press and in the general press. 

Some national affiliates and councils are already purchasing bundles of 
the Outlook to distribute to their local officials. A number of affiliates 
have indicated the material in the Outlook has been of substantial use. 
The publication generally has come to be recognized as authoritative and 
useful. 

3. In connection with the Outlook the Economic Division has prepared 
and published an estimate of unemployment which has come to be recog- 
nized as one of the standard computations of unemployment, and in many 
quarters as the most accurate of the published estimates. ; 

4. The Division has served the CIO Committee on Unemployment in 
preparing material for its work and in the presentation of testimony on 
legislation. It has helped prepare legislation on WPA and public works 
and to promote that legislation. 

5. Every effort has been made by the Division to keep in touch with the 
extensive flow of economic information and facts which come from gov- 
ernment agencies. This information is prepared and digested for the best 
possible use of the organization. The Division further has made efforts 
to encourage the government agencies to prepare the kind of information 
most useful to CIO unions. In particular the director of the Division has 
been active in connection with the Standing Committee of the Labor Re- 
search Conference of the Department of Labor. This Committee is a 
continuing body of the annual Conference of Labor Research. At this 
Conference and at quarterly meetings of the Committee every effort is 
made to assist the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the preparation of material 
that would be most useful to organized labor. The Standing Committee 
oe quarterly all the statistics being prepared by the Bureau of Labor 

tatistics. 
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Much progress has been made in connection with the Bureau’s work 
through the Committee. The Bureau of Labor Statistics itself has been 
most cooperative in seeking to improve its material. 

6. Members of the Division keep in constant touch with the economic 
work being carried on by various government departments and by the 
affiliated unions. On many occasions it has been possible to establish 
an understanding of labor’s point of view in connection with economic 
policies of various government agencies. 

7. The Division has been able to provide financial reports and special 
economic analyses to affiliates. It has set up a service by which affiliates 
can receive either official reports on companies or special private reports 
on company finances. 

8. Periodically material is also sent to affiliates on matters relating to 
changes in cost of living, special rent studies and the like. 

9. It is possible through the Division’s contacts to get material on 
various subjects from government departments which might not other- 
wise be easily available to affiliated unions. 

10. The Division has also been of assistance to some of the research 
divisions of the various unions in the solution of their research problems. 


11. The Division has also been called upon to represent the position of 
the national CIO office on a number of issues to various government 
agencies. 


Federal Taxes 


The CIO for the past year steadfastly has sought improvement in the 
Federal tax system. 

As the CIO pointed out in some detail at its 1940 Convention, the 
federal tax system bears with undue heaviness upon wage earners and low 
income groups, while high-profit corporations and wealthy persons escape 
without paying their fair share of the tax burden. The beginning of the 
armament program in the early Summer of 1940 was accompanied by 
promises that no excessive profit for arms manufacturers would accompany 
the arms program. 

The early fall of 1941 was marked by the passage of a federal Excess 
Profits Tax which was a mockery of effective taxation. The tax failed 
effectively to reach excess profits in any degree. It was passed only in 
haste and with the promise that an effective excess profits tax would be 
enacted in the 1941 tax bill. This excess profits tax was further revised 
in the spring of 1941, just before the tax was due, in such a way as to cut 
the yield to a nominal sum, proof of its ineffectiveness. 

By the time the Congress began serious consideration of the 1941 tax 
bill, it had become apparent that federal expenditures were to exceed by 
many billions those first set forth in the early days of the defense program. 
The extent of additional taxes then to be asked for by the federal govern- 
ment was greatly increased. The Treasury requested the Congress to pass 
a tax bill to collect an additional $3,600,000,000 in taxes for the coming 
year. 

While the Treasury’s proposal would have increased taxes substantially 
upon high incomes, upon corporations and excess profits, it still did not 
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meet the specifications for a sound tax bill as set forth by your President. 
The general principles upon which the CIO’s position was based are as 


follows: 


1. Repeal of all excise and sales taxes which bear upon working 
people’s incomes, those incomes below $2,500 for married 
couples and $1,000 for single persons. No additional sales 
taxes or excise taxes should be enacted. 


2. Income tax exemptions should be returned to $2,500 and 
$1,000 and no income taxes should be laid below those levels. 


3. All new tax income should at this time be collected from in- 
creased taxes on high individual incomes, estate and growing 
corporation profits. These include taxes on excess profits, 
undivided profits, tax-exempt securities, and inheritances. 


The version of the bill as it was prepared by the House Committee 
would have made a substantial improvement over the present federal tax 
system. The House version included a mandatory joint return for husband 
and wife which would have closed one of the most serious loopholes in the 
personal income tax structure. It also maintained the personal income 
tax exemptions at the 1940 level, and it substantially increased the excess 
profits tax. The House itself, however, wiped out the mandatory joint 
return, and the Senate made up the loss in revenue from this by lowering 
the tax exemptions, so that income taxes now begin at the levels of $1, 500 
for married couples and $750 for single persons. 


Failed to Pass Effective Profits Tax 


Both the House and Senate, furthermore, failed completely to pass an 
effective excess profits tax. As a result corporation profits, particularly 
in the arms industries, are piling up at a fantastic rate. Furthermore, the 
tax bill laid a number of excise taxes, such as the use tax on automobiles, 
additional taxes on tires and tubes, matches and many other commodities 
which cut into working men’s incomes. 


The Tax Bill as it was finally passed and approved by the President 
fails seriously to create an effective Federal tax system. Its weight will 
bring the burden of taxes down even more heavily on the low income 
groups who already bear a disproportionate share of taxation. It has 
been estimated, for example, that 26% of all taxes imposed by federal, 
state and local governments in 1939 were paid by persons whose incomes 
were less than $1,000 a year. On the other hand, the taxation of corpora- 
tions and of high incomes is still filled with loopholes. Profit reports for 
the first half of 1941 for 350 leading companies were approximately 20% 
over the first half of last year in spite of the fact that these companies 
made excessive deductions for tax liabilities under the new bill. 


As the total arms expenditure and the total tax bill rise in this period 
of emergency, it becomes more and more important for labor that a sound 
federal tax program be established. As the tax bill increases and the 
general burden of taxation grows heavier, those whose position of economic 
power has always given them special tax privileges will seek more and more 
to throw the burden upon workers and other Americans of low income. 
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Labor must intensify its effort during the coming months to make 
certain that the increased tax burden be paid by those who have the 
ability to pay, that there shall be a tax system which will prevent the 
creation of war millionaires and war profiteering; and that the new taxes 
shall be so laid as to protect the standard of living of American working 
people. It is only in this manner will we assure the maintenance of the 
morale of the American people in the prosecution of our national defense 
effort. 


Wage Policy 


Underlying the economic policy of the CIO and its affiliates has been 
the fundamental conviction that the working people of the nation should 
receive a greater share of the national income. The vigor and success of 
the CIO has grown from its steadfast adherence to this principle. 

Within the past year there have been increasing attempts from a number 
of quarters to force labor to freeze its share of the national income. This 
proposal the CIO emphatically rejects. It is the same kind of a proposal 
that was unanimously condemned at the 1939 convention of the CIO. 

The CIO policy must continue to be based upon securing for the work- 
ing people of this nation an increased share of the national income. This 
policy, enforced by all possible efforts to expand national production to a 
maximum, is essential to the maintenance of national morale and the attain- 
ment of maximum industrial output. The CIO does not accept the thesis 
that the National Defense Program requires that American working people 
take a declining share of the national income. 

This policy means a continued determination on the part of the CIO and 
its affiliates to increase wages based upon the needs of the working people 
and upon the greatly increased capacity of industry to pay higher wages. 

Wage increases in the future as in the past will be negotiated with a 
lively sense of the problem of inflation. The CIO will manifest a lively 
concern in connection with any wage increases which might cause undue 
price rises. There is certainly, however, a great and growing ability on the 
part of industry to pay increased wages without the necessity of adding 
substantially to prices. 

Such a wage policy also means of course that the CIO will oppose any 
measures which seek to wipe out the benefit of increased wages. Thus, the 
CIO opposes any tie between wages and the cost of living. It opposes un- 
fair taxation which bears upon wage earners. It also rejects the idea of 
forced savings plans which affect wages. 


Price and Wage Control Legislation 


One of the measures sought by the administration to prevent price 
inflation was Price Control Bill H. R. 5479. This bill would immediately 
give the President the power to set ceilings over industrial prices and rents. 
It would further give him power to put a ceiling over agricultural prices 
after such prices had passed 110% of so-called parity. During the hear- 
ings on this bill certain government officials who appeared before the Com- 
mittee advocated that some form of wage control be included in the bill, 
although Price Administrator Henderson, representing the President, op- 
posed such wage control. 
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A representative of the CIO presented a statement by your President 
to the House Committee on Banking and Currency considering price con- 
trol. This statement set forth labor’s position with relation to price control 


as follows: 


1. Inflation must be prevented. 

2. The present situation justifies measures to control those prices 
which are threatening to create an inflationary movement. 

3. Wage increases have not been responsible for the recent price 
rises. 

4. It is not necessary to institute wage control to prevent inflation 
or keep prices in check. 

5. An attempt to institute wage control would bring in its wake 
the breakdown of voluntary collective bargaining, the estab- 
lishment of dictatorial controls over labor and industry, and the 
destruction of a free democratic labor movement. 


WPA Legislation 


The last few years have been marked by the consistent refusal of the 
Administration and Congress to provide sufficient sums to insure WPA 
work to the large numbers of needy unemployed. This trend has con- 
tinued with even more severity during the past year. 

The appropriation of $975,650,000 for the operation of WPA during 1940 
was so insufficient that it soon became evident that it could not be spread 
over the entire year. The President proposed a deficiency appropriation of 
$375,000,000, which again was wholly inadequate. The CIO pressed for 
an appropriation of at least $500,000,000 in order to maintain the level of 
WPA on the 1936-1939 basis of at least two millions a month. Senator 
Murray introduced a resolution providing for an appropriation of $480,- 
000,000, which the CIO strongly supported. 

This measure however, was defeated, and the resulting appropriation 
forced a decline in WPA employment in the Spring of 1941, wholly un- 
justified by the continued large scale unemployment. 

It became increasingly apparent during the spring that the Administra- 
tion and Congress were allowing the pressure for increased armament pro- 
duction to obscure the plight of those workers who were still unemployed. 
In spite of the clear fact that the defense effort was not absorbing the 
large numbers of unemployed and that, paradoxically, through the in- 
stitution of priorities, it would cause even more unemployment, the Ad- 
ministration requested only $886,000,000 for WPA for the current year. 
At the time the appropriation was requested, there were more than seven 
million unemployed. 

Your President urged President Roosevelt to increase his request for 
the 1941 WPA appropriation to $2,500,000,000 so that at least three million 
of the needy unemployed could be cared for. The CIO appeared before 
the House Ways and Means Committee and pressed for an appropriation 
of this size. It also urged the inhuman prohibitions of WPA jobs for 
aliens and the costly and useless periodic review of ‘need be stricken from 
the Act, and endorsed the Administration recommendation for ending the 
18-months’ lay-off provision. 
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Both Congressman Casey and Senator LaFollette introduced amend- 
ments to raise the appropriation. These attempts failed, although the 
support for the measure was greater than usual. 

The bill as finally enacted was even worse than that requested by the 
President. Congress reduced the appropriation to $875,000,000, and re- 
fused to rid the bill of the objectionable provisions indicated above, 
although some of them were slightly modified. 

The money available under this bill is sufficient to maintain an average 
of only one million persons a month on WPA. In April 1941 there were 
1,263,924 persons eligible for WPA employment who were not on the 
rolls. ‘This number was increased when the WPA was forced to cut its 
quotas in order to stay within the limits of the appropriation, and may be 
expected to increase much more as priorities unemployment spreads. 

Another serious problem facing the WPA is that of dealing with the 
wages of those few now fortunate enough to be on their rolls. With the 
cost of living rising steadily, their small wages will not be enough to 
provide for them and their families even the meagre rations that they have 
been getting. It their wages are adjusted to take care of this increased 
cost of living, the money now available to the WPA will have to be 
stretched over even fewer workers. 

In the past summer Senator Thomas of Utah introduced a bill, S. 1833, 
which provides for the establishment of a unified public work agency 
authorized to carry on a large variety of projects to employ unemployed 
workers. 

The Bill would wipe out the “means” test on federal work projects and 
would establish wage scales and conditions of work on a sound basis. It 
would further provide that the new public work projects administration 
would be able to establish a substantial reservior of projects for post-war 
construction and be equipped to put such projects into effect immediately 
upon signs of increased unemployment. All in all this Bill provides for 
a revision and consolidation in public works procedure long essential in the 
federal government. The CIO has in each of its annual conventions 
urged such a coordinated improved public works agency. It is therefore 
extremely important that every encouragement be given to the passage 


of this Bill. 


Meeting Priority Unemployment 


An increasing amount of the time and energy of national CIO officers 
and of the officers of affiliated unions is being spent on protecting their 
membership from the ravages of priority unemployment. A number of the 
affiliated unions have already set up committees and agencies to meet the 
problems arising among their membership. Our national defense program 
demands increasing employment of men and facilities-to meet production 
needs. Priority unemployment is a direct attack upon our defense pro- 
gram. 

It is most important that each of the affiliated organizations whose mem- 
bers’ jobs are threatened by priority unemployment make special provision 
within their organization to protect their membership against such in- 
dustrial dislocations. The practice has already begun of setting up com- 
mittees or special officials to deal with the problem and to cooperate with 
the national CIO. It should be the function of such committees or officials 
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to help create for their union a program for its own protection. Such 
committees and officials should also be prepared to deal with the various 
government agencies whose operations affect employment in the industry. 

On October 20, 1941, the national CIO called a conference on priority 
unemployment attended by representatives of affiliated national unions 
whose members have been most immediately affected by priority dis- 
locations. This conference discussed extensively the measures taken by 
various unions and heard a report on the general problem by the CIO 
Economic Division. The conference was asked to make a report to the 
Executive Board preceding this convention, recommending measures which 
should be taken by the Board to set up a program on behalf of the entire 
CIO to meet priority unemployment. 

Essentially the dislocations have arisen out of ineffective and inadequate 
planning of the national defense program and the resultant failure to use 
our industrial resources fully. The basic solution to priority unemploy- 
ment is careful planning of the defense program and the maximum use 
of industrial resources at full employment. 

The Industry Council Plan, discussed in detail elsewhere in this report, 
is the CIO’s answer to this need. 

A number of other means in addition by which the unions might protect 
their membership are worthy of consideration. These include the spreading 
of prime defense contracts and subcontracts as broadly as possible; the 
cooperation of organized labor with local management to adjust produc- 
tion facilities to the changing production requirements; the protection of 
jobs and seniority rights of workers in affected plants; procurement of 
emergency work and special compensation benefits for those who lose 
their jobs; and the effective training and reemployment of workers whose 
old employment has ended. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE TRAINING 


The CIO has continued to manifest its interest throughout the year in 
the various national defense training programs carried on by the govern- 
ment. It should be the function of these programs to provide the quickest 
and mose efficient adjustment of workers to jobs in industry. 

As was reported in some detail in the report of the President last year, 
a number of agencies in the government are carrying on defense training 
programs of one sort or another. Throughout the past year a number of 
attempts to coordinate training programs have taken place. In spite of 
this, however, by and large, the programs continue to be operated without 
effective coordination by the various government agencies operating them. 

There has been set up in the Labor Division of the OPM a Labor Supply 
Branch. ‘This branch has been charged with the coordination of the train- 
ing programs and the relating of them to the labor supply needs. : 

The character of labor representation in these programs continues to be 
substantially that set forth in last year’s report, with the exception that a 
considerably larger number of States and cities have set up advisory com- 
mittees with representation of labor to work with the training programs in 
the vocational schools. 
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The training carried on in the vocational schools has been substantially 
expanded under appropriations made to the U. S. Office of Education. The 
most substantial part of this program continues to be pre-employment and 
refresher training, a large part of which is carried on with workers already 
employed. 

The National Youth Administration has also set up so-called Works 
Service Programs which, while avoiding the name of training programs, 
sought to accomplish the same purpose for NYA workers. Under this 
program, the NYA has set up production shops which employ young 
people to produce goods to be sold to defense agencies. The wages on 
these projects are very low. Considerable adjustments need to be made 
on the NYA program before it will be satisfactory. 

The apprenticeship program has been substantially expanded and a 
number of staff members have been added to encourage the establishment 
of apprenticeship in industry. 

The Work Projects Administration has entered the training program by 
paying some of its workers for periods when they are taking training in 
the vocational schools under the refresher course program. The WPA 
also instituted a new program early in the Fall which your officers have 
undertaken to examine carefully. This program provides for WPA pay 
for WPA workers working at production work in private plants. The 
purpose of the program is to encourage private industry to take such 
workers on at the end of a four-week period during which the WPA pays 
the wages for work done in the plant. 


Training-Within-Industry 


The CCC has also directed a number of its operations in such a way 
as to provide training to those young men enrolled in its camps. 

The Training-Within-Industry Branch has remained in the Labor Divi- 
sion of the OPM. It has been the function of this branch to encourage the 
training of workers who are employed while at their jobs and the system- 
atic upgrading of workers to higher skills. Although this is undoubtedly 
the most important method of training workers, it has been carried on 
purely as an advisory program. The operation of the branch consists 
largely in advising employers who seek to set up such programs as to the 
means which may be used. 

The branch has undertaken no forceful and systematic effort to make 
certain that industries in industrial areas where large expansion has taken 
place are prepared to train an adequate labor supply. 

Last year the CIO set forth two principles: 

(1) That no training program should go forward without the fullest 
participation of labor in its planning and operation. Training programs 
in any plant should be set up only with the joint participation of the union 
and the plant management. On a nation-wide scale, the representatives 
of labor should be an integral part of the operation of such a program. 

(2) A training program must be closely related to production plans. 
Extensive training programs which are not related to clearly indicated 
production plans in the future are dangerous to labor standards and to the 
morale of the workers who are trained. 

The labor supply branch of the OPM has set up state administrative 
councils. These are made up of government officials who are supposed to 
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determine the needs for training within their area. Labor is not represented 
on these councils, 

Generally speaking, it may be said that though some improvement has 
been made in the coordination of the programs, no thorough-going relation- 
ship has been established between such programs and the actual labor 
needs as may be anticipated by a growing defense program. 

It is most important that affiliated national unions give substantial 
attention to establishing in plants with which they have collective bargain- 
ing agreements training, apprenticeship and upgrading programs. Such 
programs jointly operated by unions and management would improve the 
productive output of industry and smooth the operations of each plant. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


The work of the Legal Department headed by Mr. Lee Pressman, 
General Counsel, has continued as in the past to be concerned with six 
main subjects: (1) the National Labor Relations Act and its enforce- 
ment; (2) the Fair Labor Standards Act; (3) legislative matters; (4) 
proceedings before Federal administrative agencies; (5) litigation affecting 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations; and (6) legal bulletins and 
pamphlets. 


1. The National Labor Relations Act 


The year which has elapsed since the previous Convention has seen 
the completion of a reorganization of the National Labor Relations Board 
and its administrative departments which began with the appointment of 
William M. Leiserson in June 1939. The term of Chairman J. Warren 
Madden expired in August 1940, and the vacancy was filled in November 
1940 with the appointment of the new chairman, Harry A. Millis. Edwin 
S. Smith, like Dr. Madden a member of the Board since its constitution 
in 1935, served to the end of his term in August, 1941, and was succeeded 
by Gerard D. Reilly, who had been Solicitor to the Department of Labor, 
and who was appointed in September 1941. The significance of these 
changes in the membership of the Labor Board can best be understood 
against the background of the campaign to amend the Labor Act which 
was pressed by reactionary interests in Congress from the time the Act was 
declared constitutional in 1937, through the greater part of the session 
of 1941. 

The Report of the President of the CIO to the Third Constitutional Con- 
vention in 1940 noted that certain amendments to the Act sponsored by 
Congressman Howard W. Smith of Virginia, which had passed the House 
of Representatives, were pending in the Education and Labor Committee 
of the Senate. That chapter in the history of the Labor Act, it may now be 
noted, was closed when the session came to an end before the amend- 
ments were reported out to the Senate. 

Despite this brilliant legislative success in defense of the Act, however, 
the attacks on the law which had taken place in Congress over many 
months had already begun to have an effect upon the policies of the Board 
and the attitude of the Federal Administration. During 1940 the Board had 
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undertaken, for example, to amend its rules to permit employers to file peti- 
tions under certain circumstances in representation cases. President Roose- 
velt declined to reappoint Chairman Madden, appointing him instead to 
the federal Court of Claims, and nominating Dr. Millis in his place. More 
recently the last remaining member of the old Board, Edwin S. Smith, 
whose point of view favoring the rigorous enforcement of the law as an 
aid to collective bargaining has come most sharply under fire in Congress, 
has been denied reappointment. Certain reorientations of the Board’s 
underlying attitudes have since taken place which reflect the views of the 
new members of the Board on a number of important problems. 

The decisions of the National Labor Relations Board during the en- 
cumbency of J. Warren Madden and Edwin S. Smith made history in 
American industrial relations. The realistic understanding of social and 
economic problems which these decisions revealed was matched by a 
thorough competence in legal matters which established a well nigh perfect 
record for the Board in the courts. The distinguished services which both 
men rendered to the labor movement and to the American people as a 
whole during their tenure of office are unsurpassed by any of the many 
outstanding contributions to the public welfare made by the administrators 
of other federal agencies during the early period of the New Deal. 


The Bargaining Unit Problem 


The rulings of the old Board on the question of the appropriate unit 
were customarily made on the basis of certain clearly formulated social 
policies. Board Member Edwin S. Smith contended throughout his term 
for the appropriateness of the employer-wide industrial-type unit in the 
basic and mass-production industries. Chairman Madden supported this 
position in general, except in cases where a clearly defined craft group 
sought separate representation, where he allowed a separate determination 
of representatives by that group, usually with the support of Board Mem- 
ber Donald Wakefield Smith. 


Board Member Leiserson undertook to approach the problem from a 
new angle immediately upon his appointment, and Chairman Millis has in 
most instances shared his views. The Leiserson rule on the unit issue 
permits the separate determination of representatives by isolated plant, 
craft or departmental units in almost every instance on the sole require- 
ment of separate application. In theory, a safeguard against complete 
destruction of employer-wide industrial units is provided where exclusive 
bargaining contracts have been entered into comprising the larger unit, 
but in practice the rule is applied to permit a breakdown of units even 
under such circumstances. 


It became apparent after some months of experience under the new 
doctrine that although it enabled the Board to avoid responsibility for 
decisions on the appropriate unit where conflicting union claims were 
advanced, it led by that very fact toward increasingly chaotic conditions 
in industry. It became apparent moreover that both the large corpora- 
tions and the American Federation of Labor itself for the most part were 
more and more accepting the position of the CIO in favor of the multi- 
plant industrial unit as the bargaining agency best adapted to eliminate 
jurisdictional conflict and other confusion in industrial relations. 
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An example of the complete chaos of the Board’s recent rulings on the 
appropriate bargaining unit is presented with the glaring situation in- 
volving the longshoremen on the west coast. The International Long- 
shoremen’s Warehousemen Union had achieved coast-wise collective 
bargaining with a single employers’ association. ‘This objective was 
obtained only after two very severe economic struggles. On the basis 
of this form of collective bargaining a stability of industrial relations 
had been established on the west coast. In the face of this achievement 
the Labor Board, upon the petition of an AFL local in one of the small 
ports on the west coast, reopened the certification of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union that had been made by the Labor Board at a previous 
time, and carved out three small ports for the AFL Longshoremen’s Union. 
Nothing but a desire to placate the unreasonable demand of the AFL 
officials could possibly have been the basis for such a decision. ; 

Another example is in the case of the Federation of Flat Glass Workers 
which has organized the plants of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
and of the Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co. In a case involving the first 
company named, the Labor Board certified the Federation of Flat Glass 
Workers as the collective bargaining representative for the employees at 
all the plants of the company even though there was one plant for which 
the Federation admitted it did not represent a majority of the employees. 

The United States Supreme Court upheld the Labor Board decision 
in this case on the ground that the Labor Board’s excuse of discretion in 
determining the appropriate bargaining unit was conclusive, unless it 
could be demonstrated to be extremely arbitrary. On the other hand, 
the Labor Board, after the change in its personnel, ruled in the case of the 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Co., where the facts were precisely the same as 
in the case of the Pittsburgh Glass Co., that the Federation of Flat Glass 
Workers would not be certified as the representative of the employees in 
all the plants, but that it would be certified only for those plants in which 
it could demonstrate it had a majority of members. 

More recently the Board has issued a few decisions involving certain 
steel plants in which petitions for certification were filed on behalf of 
craft unions which were denied in the face of collective bargaining agree- 
ments between the Steel Workers Organizing Committee and the steel 
corporations. The facts in these cases were similar to the facts in many 
other cases where craft petitions were allowed. These more recent cases 
may indicate an attempt by the Board to veer away from its extreme 
position favorable to the craft unit toward a more realistic attitude favoring 
the industrial form of organization in the mass production industries. If 
this be the trend, it should be welcomed by all who are determined that 
the Labor Act should continue to be an important instrument in the ad- 
vancement of collective bargaining. 


Collusive Agreements 


Another aspect of the Board’s policies which has undergone fundamental 
changes is its attitude toward collusive collective bargaining agreements. 
The practices of employers in entering into exclusive bargaining and closed 
shop agreements with labor organizations which did not represent a 
majority at the time of execution of the contract presented in some ways 
one of the most serious problems with which the original Board had to 
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deal. Sometimes those contracts were entered into with ordinary company 
unions. In other instances they were entered into with locals of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The original Board undertook to set aside such contracts, and in so 
doing incurred the wrath of the top bureaucracy of the AFL and of 
a large segment of employers, and spurred the introduction of legislation 
in Congress designed to protect the collusive agreements. The reconstituted 
Board appears to have adjusted to these circumstances, and has been 
inclined to relax the protection formerly accorded against the practices 
in question. 

In the Calvert Distilling Company case, for example, the Board found 
that a contract had been entered into by the employer with an AFL 
union which had acquired its majority with the assistance of the super- 
visory force, but found also by a tortuous course of reasoning that the 
company had had nothing to do with the actions of the supervisors, and 
hence that the contracting union had not been assisted by the corporation 
and the contract was valid. Such holdings open the door to the corrup- 
tion of the labor movement and the destruction of its independence, and 
the temporary immunity which they afford the Board from attack by re- 
actionary interests does not justify their repetition. 


So-Called Technical Violations 


Other ominous decisions have been made in the field of so-called juris- 
dictional inter-union disputes. In the New York and Porto Rico Steam- 
ship Company case, for example, the employer had been obliged to dis- 
charge a number of AFL radio operators by strike action on the part 
of a CIlO union. The Board found that the discharges were discriminatory 
but, with Edwin S. Smith dissenting, failed to award reinstatement or back 
wages, on the ground that the violation of the Act was purely technical. 
This was a complete reversal of the standing precedents of the Board. 

The CIO took the position that on the facts of the case the discharges 
were not discriminatory, so that reinstatement and back wages should not 
have been awarded, but argued in agreement with the AFL that had 
the discharges been discriminatory reinstatement with back wages should 
have been ordered. In short, it was the position of the CIO that had there 
been a violation of the Act the law should have been enforced. 

The Board, however, was apparently more impressed by the dilemma 
in which the employer considered itself to be placed, and let down the safe- 
guards of the law. By abdicating its responsibility in fields such as this, 
the Board merely encourages industrial disorder and chaos. 


Allowing Strikebreakers to Vote 


Problems of similar nature have arisen with the present Board’s reversal 
of earlier doctrine on the eligibility of strikebreakers to vote in elections. 
Under previous decisions, the Board had established the rule, known from 
the case in which it was first laid down as the Sartorius doctrine, that 
persons hired to replace strikers, even in strikes not brought on by unfair 
labor practices, were ineligible to vote in elections. In the Wurlitzer case, 
the new Board reversed this doctrine over the dissent of Edwin S, Smith, 
and held that strikers and strikebreakers together should participate in the 
election after a strike which did not arise from unfair labor practices. 
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Clearly, under the old doctrine the employer was under some pressure 
to come to terms with his original employees, but under the new the 
workers are seriously restricted in their right to strike. The change has 
been acclaimed by employers and reactionery interests generally on the 
ground that it will tend to prevent militant strike action. Labor is justly 
entitled to view with great suspicion and alarm his change in the attitude 
of the Board from one of support for the right to organize and bargain 
collectively to one in which a dubious industrial peace is fostered on the 
employers’ terms. 


Duration of Exclusive Certification 


In certain other respects, clarification of the Board’s policy has been 
achieved over a period of years in relation to problems on which the former 
and present membership have seen eye to eye. In the early days of the 
law, one of .the problems was the extent to which changes of representa- 
tives should be permitted during the term of a valid contract. This issue 
was settled by the original Board, and the new members have continued 
to enforce substantially similar policies. The decision has been, in brief, 
that such changes will not be recognized during a period of approximately 
a year after certification and during the term of a valid exclusive bargain- 
ing contract of reasonable length. 

One exception to this rule is the case in which the labor organization 
holding the contract is fully disbanded and dissolved pursuant to proper 
legal procedure, so that either there is no union entitled to administer the 
old contract or the contract falls as the result of the dissolution. It must 
be borne in mind in this connection, however, that all of the detailed 
formalities required by the constitution of the old organization and any 
federation with which it may be affiliated must be gone through with pre- 
cision before it will be possible for any new organization to seek certifica- 
tion. Since such formalities are usually so exacting as to prevent effective 
dissolution of the old organization, CIO unions are consistently advised to 
avoid the attempt, and where they contemplate the organization of mem- 
bers of a competing union, to await the period just prior to the end of the 
term of the contract, when the Board will entertain new petitions for 
certification. If the period for which the contract or certification runs 
is not unreasonably long, the policies in question have a desirable tendency 
to stabilize industrial relations. 

Certain of the Board’s recent decisions raise some doubt whether the 
one year certification practice will be followed in all instances where plants 
are being expanded rapidly for defense production purposes. In situa- 
tions where a small number of workers are presently employed but it is 
clear that large expansions of personnel are about to take place, the board 
will probably either deny certification of a majority organization in the 
present unit or reopen certification after expansion has been completed 
even though a year may not have elapsed. These possibilities should be 
borne in mind by organizations which are now established in, or which 
seek to enter, the defense production field. 


Consolidation of Units 


_ New policies favorable to the rapid consolidation of plant units into mul- 
ti-plant units have tended to compensate in part for the practice of making 
a separate determination of representation for each plant. Under these 
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policies plants which have selected the same representatives are merged 
almost automatically into a single unit upon request of the designated labor 
organization. While a separate petition may be required for this purpose 
in most cases, at least where the plants have selected their representatives 
at different times, the only thing that need be shown is the fact of certifica- 
tion in the several plants, and disposition of the proceedings is ordinarily 
rapid. It is recommended that unions which have been selected by the 
employes in a number of separate plants of one corporation, and which 
have not yet availed themselves of this procedure to merge the plant units, 
into the employer unit, do so at the earliest opportunity. 

On the basis of such consolidation the Union is entitled to demand col- 
lective bargaining for the single consolidated unit comprising the several 
plants. 

The Union Shop 


Accompanying the present Board’s tendency to look with comparative 
equanimity upon the collusive closed shop contract is a disposition to 
approve the legitimate closed shop contract in general as one which leads 
to orderly and permanent relations between management and labor. Need- 
less to say, this attitude, if properly qualified to guard against improper 
practices, is desirable. Indeed, it is not too much to say that the key issue 
of American labor policy during the coming months, now that the great 
anti-labor citadels of the steel and automobile industries have been re- 
duced, will be the establishment of the union shop as the fundamental 
bargaining pattern. 

It is important that the Board lend support to the union shop trend and 
yet at the same time be on its guard against the distortion of the closed 
shop proviso of the Act into a device operating for the benefit of employers 
and racketeering elements. It will be essential to weigh carefully the 
extent of cooperation which it is permissible for employers to accord to 
minority unions, short of the assistance which is forbidden by the Act. 
Situations in which such cooperation is accorded to a favored organization 
and denied to another will have to be distinguished from those in which 
there is only one union in the field. Questions of the legitimacy of un- 
written and supplemental agreements extending the scope of union main- 
tenance and union shop clauses will have to be determined. The extent 
to which agreements or practices are permissible which prevent the solici- 
tation of employes to leave the recognized union must be examined. 

It is essential that the position of CIO organizations on these matters 
be formulated with increased clarity so that appropriate representations 
may be made to the Board in the course of hearings and arguments. 
Unless consistent positions are worked out which become acceptable to 
all of our organizations, it will far too often prove true, particularly in 
connection with problems of court enforcement, that the interests of one 
international will clash seriously with those of another in pressing for or 
against a given policy on the part of the Board. 

An extremely important opinion was recently made public by the General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations Board in connection with this 
general problem. The National Defense Mediation Board has been recom- 
mending in several cases pending before them “maintenance of member- 
ship” clauses for incorporation in collective bargaining agreements between 
unions and employers. The maintenance of membership clause recom- 
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mended by the National Defense Mediation Board ordinarily constituted 
an agreement by the employer “that any employe who is now a member 
of the union or who hereafter voluntarily becomes a member during the 
life of this agreement, shall, as a condition of continued employment, main- 
tain membership in the union in good standing.” 

The question was raised whether such maintenance of the membership 
clause could be held to be in violation of the National Labor Relations Act 
which prevented an employer from discriminating against his employes 
because of membership or non-membership in a union unless he entered 
into a closed shop contract with the union representing a majority of the 
employes. The General Counsel of the National Labor Relations Board 
held that a maintenance of membership clause may be incorporated in a 
collective bargaining contract. 


Labor Board Election Results 


The CIO retained its lead in Labor Board elections during the year. 
In the first quarter CIO organizations won 40.6% of all the elections held 
and polled 41.9% of all the votes cast, while the AFL won 34% of the 
elections and polled 28.1% of the votes. In the second quarter the CIO 
won 37.7% of the elections and polled 50.3% of the votes, while the AFL 
won 37.5% of the elections and polled 25.8% of the votes. 

The number of elections conducted by the Labor Board in the year 
1941, on the basis of figures for the first two quarters, shows a marked 
rise. In the three months’ period ending March 31, 1941, more elections 
were conducted than in any previous quarter save one. In the second 
three months.of the year all records were broken with almost twice as many 
elections being reported as were held during any other quarterly period 
during the history of the Board. A total of 378,462 votes was cast 
during the first six months of the year, a record figure. 


Supreme Court Decisions on the Labor Act 


The Board continues to maintain its excellent record in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. Outstanding among the Court’s decisions sup- 
porting orders of the Board was the Heinz case in which it was finally 
settled that where an employing corporation has reached an understanding 
with a majority union it must, if requested, embody the agreement in a 
signed contract. 

In the International Association of Machinists case, the Heinz case, and 
the Link Belt case, the Court made it clear that findings by the Board, to 
the effect that straw-bosses and other supervisors had acted for the 
employer in influencing workers in their choice of representative, were 
justified, even though the employer had not formally authorized such 
action. 

In the Phelps-Dodge case, the Court confirmed an order of the Board 
requiring an employer to offer employment to former employes who had 
been denied jobs because of union activity, thus confirming the Board’s 
power to prevent discrimination in hiring as well as in tenure of employ- 
ment. There was one unfavorable aspect of the Phelps-Dodge decision, 
however, in that the Court sent the case back to the Board for further 
hearings on the question whether certain employes who were to be rein- 
stated had neglected to take work offered to them during the period of 
discrimination. Any wages which these employes failed to earn as a result 




















of such neglect were to be deducted from the amount the employer would 
be required to pay as back wages. The decision on this point is unfor- 
tunate, will be difficult to administer, and is uncalled for by industrial reali- 
ties, but should be borne in mind by CIO organizations in advising their 
members. 

Labor Board Problems in Little Steel 


The year has been substantial completion of the work of organizing the 
strategic centers of the open shop in the steel industry. The long course 
of litigation in the Labor Board and in the courts which followed the “Little 
Steel” strike in 1937 has finally been brought to a close with the capitula- 
tion of the corporations. 

The legal steps taken from time to time to protect the rights of the 
Republic Steel strikers since the strike have been reported to previous 
Conventions. It need be added here only that the unfair labor practice cases 
which were prosecuted against Republic during the last year at Buffalo, 
N. Y., Chicago, IIl., and Monroe, Mich., led to favorable Trial Examiners’ 
reports at Buffalo and Chicago, awarding back wages from 1938, and issu- 
ance of a complaint based on similar theories of recovery at Monroe. 

Settlement conferences with Republic were initiated early in the year 
and led to agreement upon plans whereby back wages and vacation pay 
have been calculated for some 6,500 men, and whereby compliance with 
the other features of the Board’s order and reports was obtained. Agree- 
ments were worked out thereafter for a cross-check of SWOC membership 
records against the company’s payrolls at substantially all the company’s 
important plants, resulting in formal certification by the Board on the basis 
of a single industrial bargaining unit for all those plants combined. 

With respect to Youngstown Sheet and Tube, an unfair labor practice 
complaint was finally issued by the Board, framed upon a theory which 
would allow recovery of back wages from the time of the strike. Con- 
fronted with this complaint, the company entered into negotiations with 
the union for a settlement on a basis which yielded amounts far greater 
than any which had previously been offered. A cross-check was conducted 
on stipulation, by an agent of the Board, which resulted in certification of 
SWOC in a unit comprising all of the company’s plants. 

At Inland Steel Company, a hearing was held by the Board on the sole 
issue of the bargaining unit, the Board deciding in favor of the employer 
unit as contended for by SWOC. On stipulated cross-check, the union was 
certified in that unit. 

In the case of the Bethlehem Steel Company, the Federal Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia upheld the order of the Labor 
Board which directed the company to disestablish its company dominated 
unions and otherwise discontinue its interference with the activities of 
SWOC. Following this ruling, a stipulation was entered into between the 
SWOC and Bethlehem Steel Company providing for consent elections at 
the several plants of the company. It was also provided in the stipulation 
that each plant at which the union should subsequently win an election 
would be added automatically to the multi-plant bargaining unit. Again 
substantially all of the plants of this great steel corporation, the second 
largest in the industry, have been brought under certification. 

The stipulations with the Republic Steel Corporation, the Inland Steel 
Company, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company and the Bethlehem 
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Steel Company provided that after certification of the SWOC, wage nego- 
tiations would be initiated between the Union and the several corporations 
for written collective bargaining agreements. These negotiations are now 
under way. 

That unionism in the steel industry was able to survive the tribulations 
which beset it in 1937 and 1938, when depression followed sharply on the 
heels of the reverses in the “Little Steel” strike, is due in no small part 
to the existence of the National Labor Relations Act. The fact that the 
largest corporation, United States Steel, was under contract during this 
period, was of course of vital significance. The gains which had been 
made in recent years in education and experience were also of importance. 
But the Labor Act, and the rigorous policies of enforcement which the 
original Board supported, were of crucial significance in maintaining the 
morale of the workers during the lean years. Upon these foundations, 
one of the greatest organizing drives in the history of American labor 
moved forward to a triumphant conclusion. 


The Ford Motor Company and the Labor Act 


Of an importance fully equal to the victories in steel have been the 
gains in the automobile history. At the time of our last Convention the 
Ford Motor Company remained the largest employer in the automobile 
field which had yet to be brought under contract by the UAW-CIO. 
Early in 1941 a renewed drive was pressed against Ford by the union. 
The Labor Board undertook at the same time to bring to light the prac- 
tices of espionage and violence which had characterized the corporation’s 
use of its so-called “Service Department.” By this time it had become 
apparent to the company that the Board would be successful in obtaining 
judicial enforcement of orders which had previously been entered against 
it. Above all, the union demonstrated in an expertly organized and highly 
effective strike that it had the economic power to shut down the plants of 
the corporation at any time it chose. 

The result was the convening of a series of conferences in which your 
President joined the officers of the union, and which were concluded with 
the execution of a closed shop contract providing for a checkoff of dues 
and the use of the union label on cars produced by the Ford Company 
in the future. The settlement of several unfair labor practice cases involv- 
ing back wage payments which will total several million dollars was 
worked out at the same time. Complex problems of computing these 
awards are now before counsel for the UAW. 


Conclusion 


An analysis of our experience with the National Labor Relations Act 
during the past year reveals the following two essential points: 

A. Only through the constant vigilance and militant action on the part 
of the CIO unions have we been able to protect the Act against attack in 
Congress, by a weakening of the administration of the Act and by adverse 
rulings on the part of hostile judges. 

B. Many of the CIO unions have achieved substantial recognition in 
their respective industries. This has eliminated any pressing need on the 
part of such unions to appeal to the Labor Board for protection against 
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unfair labor practices on the part of employers. These unions have con- 
tinued to resort to the Labor Act for the sole purpose of obtaining elections 
and certifications thereunder pursuant to stipulations with employers, that 
upon such certification collective bargaining would follow. 

This is a very healthy development in that the unions have begun to 
appreciate that their well being and that of their members depends pri- 
marily upon their own strength rather than upon the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act or the Labor Board. Of course, there are still certain industries 
in which recalcitrant employers are attempting to deny their employees 
the rights guaranteed to them under the Labor Act. For these cases the 
Labor Act should continue to be an instrument for the protection of the 
workers, provided labor continues its vigilant attitude toward the admin- 
istration of law. 


The right to organize in unions chosen freely by the employees without 
interference on the part of the employers and the obligation of the em- 
ployers to accept the freely chosen representatives and bargain collectively 
with them have been recognized on a sufficiently wide scale as to be beyond 
any successful attack. The basic problem for established unions today is 
one of administration of their existing contracts and in improving the 
working conditions for their members thereunder. CIO unions in the 
mass production and basic industries have established their status. There 
should, therefore, be a decreasing need of resort to the Labor Act. This 
policy should compel corresponding recognition by the. Labor Board that 
in turn it should be extremely reluctant to inject itself into established 
relations between the CIO unions and the employers which might in any 
way disrupt existing industrial relations. 


2. Fair Labor Standards Act 


While the Fair Labor Standards Act (or Wage-Hour Law) has been 
attacked by selfish employer groups as one of the important pieces of labor 
legislation allegedly holding back defense, there has been no serious effort 
to amend it. The major problems have been concerned with its adminis- 
tration. The major defect of its administration is the lack of an adequate 
staff. It simply does not have enough inspectors and examiners to do the 
job. Some responsibility for this condition must be placed at the door 
of the Wage-Hour Division itself, which last year failed to use over $750,- 
000 of its appropriation. This resulted in a cut in its current appropria- 
tion, because Congress took the view that if it did not use the money, it did 
not need it. 

In some of the field offices, the regional officials of the Division tend to 
put a premium on the number of complaints dismissed at the expense of 
thoroughness and care in investigation. The Division itself has endeavored 
to enforce the law by getting the cooperation of trade associations. This 
approach has serious dangers in that nominal compliance may conceal 
substantial violations of law. 


In the past, the rights of workers have been protected by the Division’s 
policy of securing back wage payments in the place of criminal and injunc- 
tive penalties for violations. One of our major concerns must be with the 
present policy of the Division to settle cases upon an agreement by the 
employer to comply in the future without securing restitution. Such a 
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policy may well encourage employers to violate the law until they are 
caught, because there is no penalty other than that they must obey the law 
in the future. While the employes retain their right to sue, the action of 
the Administrator in foregoing restitution seriously discourages employes’ 
suits. 

This fact is brought out by the operating statistics of the Division for 
the fiscal year July 1940 to June 1941. In this period, out of 40,000 
inspections of separate enterprises, there were 31,000 violations, a per- 
centage of 77.8%. This percentage represents an increase from 73% in 
July 1940 to 81.6% in June of 1941. It indicates that there is a considera- 
ble degree of violations and non-compliance with the statute on the part 
of employers which requires an adequate staff and vigorous enforcement 
policies. 

The figures on restitution likewise reveal a serious trend. Of the total 
number of cases which have been settled, only 52.7% require restitution. 
In the rest, the Division has been content to accept a promise of future 
compliance. Moreover, the breakdown of these figures by regions show 
that the percentage of restitution is the lowest in the South where the low 
wage areas prevail. Thus, the percentage of cases in which restitution 
was required in the South was only 37.9%, substantially below the national 
average of 52.7%. 


nee 


Advisability of Amendments 


There is every reason for the Wage-Hour Division to proceed with a 
vigorous enforcement of the Act. It has received support in the courts. 
The United States Supreme Court has upheld the constitutionality of the 
law and the procedure of industry committees. The courts have sup- 
ported strict enforcement policies. For example, a federal District Court 
supported the Division’s ruling in connection with pay for travel time in 
the metal mining industry. Recently, another federal court has supported 
the ruling of the Administrator in regard to the limits upon the exemption 
for the meat packing industry. The Courts in general have sustained the 
position of the Administrator in regard to maintenance employees. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that in one instance the Administra- 
tor ruled that the employes working the dredges of a sand and gravel 
company were seamen and therefore exempt from the law, but the District 
Court reversed the Administrator, and granted a stricter enforcement of 
the law, making the employes subject to the law. 

It is important for the CIO to give greater attention to the affairs of 
the administration of the Wage-Hour Act and the policies of the Wage- 
Hour Administration. There is no other way to guarantee its efficient 
administration. 

It may be well to consider the advisability of an amendment to the law 
to extend its coverage and raise the standards. The statutory minimum 
is now 30 cents an hour for all industries covered by the law, except for 
those in which a minimum up to 40 cents can be set by an industry com- 
mittee. This statutory minimum will not be raised to 40 cents for all 
industries until October 24, 1945. Present trends in the increased cost of 
living and the general wage increases won by collective bargaining fully 
justify an amendment to the law which would make the 40 cents minimum 
effective immediately. 
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3. Legislative Matters 


The legislative work of the CIO, related in more detail in the legislative, 
housing, social security, unemployment and maritime sections of this 
report, involve considerable work on the part of the Legal Department. 
Bills were drafted for these committees and other legal aid given in con- 
nection with their activities. 

In addition, aid has been extended to our Regional Offices and state and 
local Industrial Councils by way of drafting bills for their memoranda 
relating to state legislation. 

A. Federal anti-labor legislation: 

During the recent sessions of Congress various bills were introduced and 
pressed for enactment aimed at curtailing or eliminating the basic rights 
of labor. These bills are analyzed in more detail in that portion of the 
report dealing with legislation. Essentially the bills aimed at one or more 
of the following: (1) to curtail or eliminate the right to strike; (2) to 
impose compulsory arbitration; (3) to authorize the Government to seize 
property in which a dispute may be either pending or threatened, thereby 
enabling the Government to break the strike and deny collective bargain- 
ing to the employes; and (4) to make illegal the specific union activities 
which the Department of Justice Anti-Trust Division has attempted to 
bring under the anti-trust laws and which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has specifically held are not violations of such anti-trust 
laws. 

The enemies of labor have attempted, under the guise of protecting 
national defense, to obtain legislation which has as its single purpose the 
destruction of labor unions and the prevention of the further organization 
of unorganized workers. However, as a result of the defense made through 
the united activities of the CIO, no such anti-labor legislation has yet been 
passed. The existing rights of labor still remain and must remain unim- 
paired. 


B. State anti-labor legislation 


The passage by the states of criminal laws dealing with labor activities 
requires a legal analysis of the validity of these laws. They are of five 
types: 

(1) Forbidding Sit-Down Strikes. The State of Maryland passed 

' a statute which makes it an offense for employes to remain on 
the property of an employer after having received notice to 
leave and thereby depriving the employer of the use of his 
property. 

(2) Cooling-Off Periods. The State of Georgia passed a statute 
which makes it unlawful for any labor organization to call a 
strike without giving 30 days’ notice to the employer. The 
statute, however, exempts seasonal industries such as the 
clothing industry, and the railroads. It will be recalled that 
similar provisions requiring notice of intention to strike were 

- enacted in. other years in Minnesota, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. In Wisconsin and Minnesota these provisions were part 
of the State Labor Relations Act as unfair labor practices of 
employes. 
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(3) Violence in Labor Disputes. The Texas Legislature under 
Governor Lee O’Daniel passed a law which pretends to deal 
with force and violence committed during the course of a 
labor dispute. Again it may be pointed out that the Labor 
Relations Acts of Minnesota and Wisconsin contain provi- 
sions making it unfair labor practices for employes to use 
force and violence on the picket line. 

(4) Sabotage. The so-called anti-sabotage laws were passed 
with variations in 16 states. They are: 


Arkansas Maine Michigan Oklahoma 
California Maryland New Hampshire South Carolina 
Colorado Vermont New Mexico Tennessee 
Florida Wisconsin New York Utah 


It is worth pointing out that although an attempt was made to enact 
the anti-sabotage law in all of the states that were having legislative 
sessions in the past year, the fact that only 16 states passed the law is a 
tribute to the effectiveness of the political action of organized labor. 


(5) Unfair Labor Practices. During the past year Rhode Island 
enacted a Labor Relations Act which, while closely following 
the federal statute in most respects, provides that employes 
shall exercise their rights free from interference or coercion 
from any source. However, the statute does not specify any 
unfair labor practices except on the part of employers. In 
this respect it is different from the Minnesota and Wisconsin 
labor statutes which, in addition to the provisions above 
noted, set forth a number of specific unfair labor practices of 
unions. 


In addition to the foregoing, mention can be made of the California 
“hot goods” statute making it unlawful for workers to refuse to handle 
goods made under non-union conditions. The repeal of this statute is 
now being sought by referendum. 

In framing a legal attack upon these statutes the first concern must be 
with finding the best case to take to the courts. The Wisconsin Labor 
Relations Act is being tested in the United States Supreme Court. A test 
will probably soon be made of the Texas anti-strike law. 

The circumstances under which this statute was passed indicate that it 
is intended as a means to break strikes. It has already been used to indict 
several CIO members and organizers at Houston, who were conducting 
a peaceful picket line. The Legal Department is cooperating with local 
counsel in the defense of the rights of these individuals. 

The record thus far is enough to show that the Texas law is unconstitu- 
tional on its face and as construed and applied. The decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court during the past year have strengthened the 
constitutional protection given the right to peaceful picketing and other 
forms of labor activity. 

Although the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Meadowmoor case is subject to a severe criticism because it allowed the 
state courts to enjoin peaceful picketing where there is a background of 
violence, nevertheless the decision has been limited in its application. Fol- 
lowing the Meadowmoor case, the Supreme Court itself has reversed two 
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decisions, one of the New York Court, and the other of the Illinois Court, 
which attempted to prohibit peaceful picketing on the ground that the 
purpose of the picketing was illegal. 

A study of recent state courts decisions shows that they are not risking 
a violation of the federal guarantees by trying to enjoin the peaceful exer- 
cise of constitutional rights. Both the New York and Michigan courts 
have reversed convictions of pickets under local disorderly conduct and 
breach of peace statutes. We have every right to expect that any use of 
the Texas statute to deprive workers of their constitutional rights will be 
checked by the federal courts. 

The anti-sabotage laws may require an early test in the courts. 

This legislation is based upon a “Model Sabotage Prevention Act” 
which was one of the collection of bills tendered to all state legislatures by 
the Federal and State Conference on Law Enforcement Problems of 
National Defense. These model bills were condemned as inherently anti- 
labor by your President and by a special committee designated by Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins under resolutions adopted at the Seventh National 
Conference on Labor Legislation held in December 1940 at the Federal 
Department of Labor. This committee designated by Secretary Perkins 
decreed that the bill would “seriously curtail or prohibit the rights of labor 
to strike, to picket peacefully and carry on any other lawful union activi- 
ties when such acts impeded production for defense.” 

While these laws were proposed under the guise of prohibiting against 
sabotage, their provisions are so broad and loosely drawn that they can be 
used to deny constitutional rights. It may well be that these statutes are 
entirely unconstitutional on the ground that the protection of plants en- 
gaged in national defense is a matter for federal legislation exclusively. 

The United States Supreme Court declared unconstitutional a Pennsyl- 
vania statute requiring the registration of aliens. The Court held that 
the Constitution conferred the exclusive control over aliens on the federal 
government. In the same way, the defense of the nation has been en- 
trusted to the federal government and not to the states. 

Other provisions of the statute which attempt to deny the use of the 
streets or curtail the rights of labor or other constitutional liberties are 
clearly in conflict with the decisions of the Supreme Court protecting the 
exercise of all constitutional liberties and particularly the reasonable use 
of the streets as a lawful place for the exercise of civil liberties. Affiliates 
are urged to be on the alert and advise the national office if the penal provi- 
sions of these statutes are used against labor union activity. 

Throughout the course of the year the Legal Department maintained 
contact with our affiliated unions and councils offering aid in the prepara- 
tion of legislation, notifying our organizations of legislative developments, 
and answering inquiries concerning federal and state legislation. 


Proceedings Before Federal Administrative Agencies 


The work of the Legal Department before the Civil Liberties Unit of 
the Department of Justice is of increasing importance. As we have pre- 
viously reported, this Division is authorized to receive complaints of 
violence of civil liberties by local authorities and to see to it that on the 
basis of an investigation made by the Department of Justice, the violations 
are stopped and the civil rights statutes enforced. 
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The Division, however, is handicapped by lack of personnel and by the 
fact that it has to depend almost exclusively upon local FBI agents and 
the local district attorney. It is hard to find an FBI agent who understands 
the problems involving the enforcement of civil liberties, and, often enough, 
the local federal district attorneys are tied in with the local political ma- 
chine that is condoning, if not actively abetting, the acts of violence against 
union organizers. 

Recently two very serious cases involving the infringement of civil liber- 
ties on the part of organizers of our affiliated unions arose in Tennessee 
and Arkansas. In one case the organizers were taken by a mob of vigi- 
lantes and very severely flogged and physically assaulted. In the other 
case, the labor organizers were taken from a small town where they were 
engaged in their union activities, kidnapped and transferred to another 
state. In both cases evidence was presented to the Federal Department of 
Justice indicating that the perpetrators of the violence were the representa- 
tives of the employers who were resisting th union organization together 
with the local police officials. On the basis of the representations of the 
Legal Department, the Federal Department of Justice announced the ini- 
tiation of an investigation into both situations looking toward prosecution 
under the Federal Civil Rights Statute. 


Civil Liberties Essential to Defense 


The new Attorney General, Francis Biddle, has announced that the 
protection of civil liberties is essential to national defense and that the 
Department intends to protect the exercise of these rights. To make this 
encouraging statement effective, the Attorney General should give the 
Civil Liberties Division the rank and the staff which it needs to do its 
work. 

An exhaustive analysis was presented to the Third Annual Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations held in 1940 regarding the 
policy of the United States Government extending contracts to concerns 
which violate the National Labor Relations Act. It was pointed out that 
legally the United States Government could adopt a policy pursuant to 
which the government contracts would be denied to those concerns which 
were found to be violating this basic law guaranteeing the rights of workers. 

Further, the analysis showed that the national defense program would, 
in turn, be aided, if this policy were pursued. As a result of the continued 
organization of the mass production industries by the CIO unions, many 
of the glaring examples of firms violating the Wagner Act and receiving 
government contracts have been eliminated. However, it is still true that 
in many industries the very firms which continue to ignore the rights of 
labor and harass and obstruct in every way possible union organization 
of their employes are the ones which receive lucrative government contracts. 

There has been no change in the outstanding basic law under which we 
have contended that the United States Government has the authority to 
alter its policy. It is submitted that as of today it is of even greater im- 
portance that those employers who choose to violate and ignore the rights 
of labor are the ones who should be denied government contracts because 
through such policy they are endangering the national defense program. 

The policy which the CIO is requesting is simply an assurance that 
employers will be permitted to do business with the United States Gov- 
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ernment only so long as they obey the law of the land which seeks to 
protect the interests of the workers. 

In addition to the foregoing, the Legal Department has given advice 
and assistance to unions which have had problems before the National 
Defense Mediation Board, the Public Contracts Board under the Walsh- 
Healey Act, the Alien Registration Division of the Department of Justice, 
and the Railroad Retirement Board. This experience has confirmed the 
principle that labor must have adequate representation upon governmental 
agencies in order to assure that the administration will carry out the letter 
and spirit of the law. 


Litigation 


Perhaps the leading piece of litigation with which the Legal Department 
was concerned was the Poll Tax case, Pirtle v. Brown. This case was 
intended to test the constitutionality of the poll tax. It presented the 
issue in a very simple and clear way. The plaintiff requested the election 
officials in Tennessee to register him as a voter for the federal elections in 
1939 to fill a vacancy in the Third Congressional District. No state office 
was involved in the election. The Election Commissioners refused to place 
Pirtle on the list on the ground that although he possessed all the other 
qualifications, he had not paid his poll tax. 

The Federal District Court and the Court of Appeals for the Sixth Cir- 
cuit ruled against the plaintiff and upheld the constitutionality of the poll 
tax. A petition for certiorari was filed in the Supreme Court which refused 
to hear the case. 

There is no doubt of the practical fact that the poll tax results in the 
denial of the right to vote in federal elections. The bulk of industrial and 
agricultural workers in the South have been disfranchised because they 
cannot afford to pay the tax. If the decision were based entirely upon 
these considerations, there could be no question as to the result. Surely, 
the denial of the right to vote to a substantial group of citizens otherwise 
qualified because they do not have the money to pay for the right is a 
gross perversion of a fundamental civil right and of the republican form 
of government. The courts have held to the unrealistic doctrine that the 
poll tax is not a denial of the franchise but a legitimate way to collect 
revenue. 

The refusal of the Supreme Court to hear the case leaves resort to 
legislation as the sole method for obtaining relief from this social and 
political abuse. 

The second case of importance pending in the United States Supreme 
Court is that of the Allan Bradley Local against the Wisconsin Employ- 
ment Relations Board. In this case, the CIO organization is challenging 
the constitutionality of the Wisconsin State Labor Relations Act. It will 
be recalled that this Act was amended in 1939 by the State Legislature 
under a Republican governor, to include unfair labor practices of unions. 
It provides that employes who are found by the State Board to be guilty 
of minor acts of breach of peace or disorderly conduct can be discharged 
by the employer and thereby lose their right of collective bargaining. 
These provisions of the State Act are in conflict with the National Labor 
Relations Act which provides that an employe may not be discriminated 
against because of his union activity. 
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The Federal Act has been interpreted by the Labor Board in decisions 
repeatedly upheld by the courts to protect employes’ rights against dis- 
crimination because of minor acts of roughness that occur on the picket 
line. The State Act, however, encourages and permits employers to do 
the very thing which is prohibited by the federal law. 

A favorable decision by the Supreme Court will go a long way towards 
curbing the attempt on the part of a few states to take away from workers 
the rights protected by the federal act. The Supreme Court recently de- 
cided to hear argument on the case. 

Wage-Hour Collar-to-Collar Case 

Of the litigation disposed of during the past year, one of the most im- 
portant was in the Wage-Hour collar-to-collar case. In this case, the 
Federal District Court in Alabama upheld the ruling of the Wage-Hour 
Administration requiring the metal mining industry to pay for travel time 
to and from the portal to the face of the mine. 

In many cases, this travel time took as much as two hours. It meant 
that a man had to be at work 10 hours but received pay for only 8 hours. 
The companies contended that they were entitled to rely upon the fact 
that they had never paid for this time before the Wage-Hour law was 
passed. ‘They claimed that the workers’ acceptance of the conditions 
amounted to a consent. However, the court upheld the position of the 
CIO that the travel time was completely under the control of the com- 
pany and necessarily a part of the working day, and that non-payment 
therefor had been imposed upon the men. 

This judicial victory may involve the payment by mining companies 
throughout the country of millions of dollars to metal workers. Under 
the Wage-Hour Act these miners will be entitled to receive time and a 
half for all time spent underground for which they should have been paid 
where their working hours exceeded the maximum set under the Wage- 
Hour Law with double penalties added. 

A striking confirmation of the position of the union is the fact that when 
the ruling of the Wage-Hour Administrator went into effect, the com- 
panies were able to cut the travel time from one-half to one-third by mak- 
ing efficient arrangements for the transportation of the men. So long as 
the men had to bear travel time at their own expense, the companies did 
nothing to lighten the burden, and the men, of course, were unable to do 
anything about it. It was only when the law made the employers assume 
the payment for the conditions they created that they took the steps to 
decrease travel time. 

Three cases against the CIO pending at the time of the last report have 
been concluded. The suit of the Republic Steel Corporation against the 
CIO and the SWOC for seven million dollars, arising out of the Little 
Steel strike of 1937, has been dismissed by the Federal District Court. 
The dismissal of this suit followed as a matter of logic and necessity out 
of the decisions of the United States Supreme Court defining the applica- 
tion of the anti-trust laws to labor. 

In its most recent decision, Hutcheson v. United States, the Supreme 
Court disposed of this much vexed question. It decided that the anti-trust 
laws cannot apply to the activities of labor unions, unless they engage in 
a combination with employers to fix prices in the market or otherwise sup- 
press competition. The Supreme Court gave full effect to Section 20 of 
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the Clayton Act which legalizes strikes, picketing and boycotts by labor 
unions. It said: 


“So long as a union acts in its self-interest and does not com- 
bine with non-labor groups, the licit and illicit under Section 20 
are not to be distinguished by any judgment regarding the wisdom 
or unwisdom, the rightness or wrongness, the selfishness or un- 
selfishness, of the end of which the particular union activities are 
the means.” 


In the Apex case, the Supreme Court squarely disposed of the claim 
that violence in the course of a labor dispute can make the activities of a 
union subject to the anti-trust laws. Taking the Hutcheson case together 
with the Apex case leads to the conclusion that labor unions have won for 
themselves freedom from the bonds of the anti-trust laws. Labor’s long 
claim that the anti-trust laws were intended only to aim at commercial 
monopolies and business restraints of trade has been finally vindicated. 

The practical results of this decision can be seen in the dismissal of the 
Republic Steel Corporation’s suit as a matter of law without a trial. It 
means that labor unions will not be subject to the vexations and expensive 
burden of defending themselves in lengthy trials simply because the 
employer claims that they have violated the anti-trust laws. 

The Legal Department has been successful in securing the dismissal of 
the libel case brought against the CIO in the courts of the District of 
Columbia. This suit, claiming $1,000,000 damage from the CIO, was 
based upon the charge that organizers of the UOPWA had called the plain- 
tiff a “company union.” We were able to get these proceedings dismissed 
without trial by a showing through depositions and affidavits that the CIO 
was in no way responsible for the alleged statements. 

- A settlement has been made of the suit brought by the AFL against 

the CIO for some $30,000 allegedly transferred by the Aluminum Workers 
of New Kensington to the CIO at the time of their change of affiliation 
from the AFL. The suit was first started in Pittsburgh and there dis- 
missed on technical grounds. The AFL then started another suit in the 
District of Columbia where it was turned down on technical grounds. The 
AFL went back to Pittsburgh where it once again was rebuffed, whereupon 
it renewed suit in the District of Columbia. At this stage in the lengthy 
proceedings, the settlement was made. 


Government Workers and Unionism 


A very important union problem affecting several of our affiliated organi- 
zations is now the subject of litigation. The question presented is whether 
government workers shall be entitled to organize into unions of their own 
choosing and to engage in collective bargaining. This question is assuming 
increasing importance because of the extension by the Government bodies, 
Federal, State and Local, into activities which have been formerly con- 
ducted as private enterprises. 

Specifically this question has arisen in New York City, where the 
Transport Workers Union has for a period of years enjoyed collective 
bargaining through closed shop contracts with the private transit lines. 
These lines were taken over by the City of New York through a Board 
of Transportation which, though an instrument of the city, operated as a 
business institution. The Board of Transportation refused either to rec- 
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ognize the wage contracts which were in existence at the time the Board 
took over the transit lines from the private companies, or to enter into 
any new agreements with the Transport Workers Union which represented 
the overwhelming majority of the employes. 

However, as a result of the strong position taken by the Transport 
Workers Union the Board of Transportation was compelled to recognize 
the existing contracts pending final disposition of litigation initiated to test 
the legality of such contracts. The CIO is giving full support to this 
affiliated union in their stand that the Board of Transportation has not 
only the power but also the obligation to engage in collective bargaining 
with the Transport Workers Union as the designated representative of 
the employes of the New York City transit lines. 

In addition to the situation wherein the municipalities are undertaking 
to engage in activities previously conducted as private enterprise, the 
national government has established a precedent in the case of the Federal 
Shipbuilding Corporation which will undoubtedly assume primary im- 
portance. 

Kearny Shipyard 

Under the Federal Selective Service Statute, the U. S. Government in 
that case took over the Kearny Shipyards of the Federal Shipbuilding 
Corporation when the corporation refused to comply with the recom- 
mendations of the National Defense Mediation Board. 

The properties are now being operated by the U. S. Navy Department. 
The recommendations of the National Defense Mediation Board are being 
complied with by the Navy Department with regard to the collective bar- 
gaining relations with the CIO union representing the employes. 

This situation may be repeated. The Federal Government in these 
situations must be prepared, in justice to the unions which may be in- 
volved, to engage in collective bargaining relations similar to those which ° 
prevailed with the private companies. 

The same problem is involved in the case of the several millions of gov- 
ernment employes who desire to organize into unions of their own choosing 
and to engage in collective bargaining for the purpose of improving their 
wages, hours and other working conditions. 

The experience of the government worker during the past few years 
has been similar to that of the American workers in private industry. His 
living standard is subject to the same burdens. On the other hand, wages 
and working conditions have not received the improvement which workers 
in private industry through unions have been able to obtain. 

The protection of civil service in no way meets the basic problems of 
improving the conditions for these workers. The economic need for work- 
ers to join unions in order to improve their lot is even greater in the case 
of government employes than employes in private industry. Particularly 
today where it is essential that the morale of our workers be kept at a 
maximum, government employes should not be denied the basic rights 
enjoyed by other workers. Democracy cannot be maintained as a living 
force when enjoyed by some and denied to others. The freedom to belong 
to unions which endeavor to better the conditions of their members is a 
right that must be enjoyed by all. 

Recently an organization known as the National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers issued a report in which it is contended that it is illegal for 
municipal bodies to enter into collective bargaining agreements with repre- 
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sentatives of their employes. This report is replete with false statements 
of facts and unsupported conclusions. 

The Legal Department is now preparing a comprehensive analysis of 
this entire problem in support of the position of our affiliated unions that 
for moral, economic and legal reasons government workers are entitled to 
enjoy the same basic constitutional rights as all other workers. 


Legal Bulletins and Pamphlets 


The Legal Department has continued to maintain contact and cooperate 
with the attorneys representing the various CIO unions throughout the 
country in order to obtain the maximum possible benefit from the legal 
experience of each of its affiliates. Bulletins and pamphlets have been 
issued from time to time dealing with the most pressing problems affecting 
our CIO unions. The CIO News carries a column entitled “Labor and 
the Law” which discusses current vital problems affecting our organization. 

The Legal Department has always been ready to afford every possible 
advice and assistance to our affiliated unions in order to contribute as 
effectively as possible to the formation and development of the CIO. 


e 
LEGISLATION 


The legislative activities and policies of the CIO have been under the 
supervision and direction of the CIO Legislative Committee, consisting of 
your Executive Officers and six Vice Presidents. 

The legislative activities of the CIO during the past year have, of 
necessity, been of a defensive nature. The delegates to this convention 
are all aware of the extremely grave legislative attack that has been made 
upon the most basic rights of American trade unions during the past 
months. Defeat of these reactionary proposals has been our first concern 
and has consumed the bulk of the time and energy the CIO has been able 
to expend in the legislative field. 

Significant victories were won by the CIO in its defense or labor’s rights. 
The overwhelming defeat of the May-Connally Bill in July of this year 
put an end for the time being at least to the attack being made on the 
right to strike. Similarly, the defeat of the wire tapping bill in the House 
of Representatives not only set back the threat of this serious invasion 
of our democratic rights, but served notice of vigorous opposition to the 
proponents of all other repressive legislation. 

Our principle legislative failure lies in the lack of any positive new 
achievements in progressive social legislation. No advance in social se- 
curity, or significant additions to our Housing Program were won. The 
CIO’s efforts to increase the relief given to the unemployed were defeated. 
Particularly the passage of the regressive 1941 tax bill represents a com- 
plete failure of labor and other progressive forces to achieve any of their 
demands for improvement in the tax system. A clear recognition of these 
defeats will serve only to intensify the CIO’s efforts and determination 
to achieve concrete gains in new legislation in the future. 

The legislative staff has kept constant watch upon developments in our 
National Congress. As a result of this work it was possible to keep CIO 
unions and members continuously informed of the critical developments 











and issues pending in Congress. On various occasions letters and tele- 
grams from our affiliated membership have been called for in order to 
make known to Congress the desires of their labor constituents on specific 
legislative issues; in some instances, particularly in the fight against the 
May-Connally Bill, it has been necessary to bring to Washington repre- 
sentative delegations of our various international unions for the purpose 
of personally calling upon the members of Congress for this purpose. The 
success of our efforts in the legislative field during the past year has been 
the result of the effective cooperation of all units of the CIO in carrying on 
the above activities. 

Labor’s Non-Partisan League with its instrumentalities in the field to- 
gether with its personnel has been most active in giving its wholesome 
support to and in implementing the legislative policies of the CIO. Its 
executive director has appeared before many legislative committees to 
present the position of the CIO. 


Anti-Union Legislation 


In the legislative field we were confronted during the past year by one 
of the most formidable attacks ever made on the rights of labor, in the 
United States Congress. During 1939 and 1940 the drive against labor 
centered largely on legislation to destroy the National Labor Relations 
Act and the Wage and Hour Act. This year it went much further. It 
aimed not only at the protections secured in recent years, but at many basic 
rights won by labor in more than a century of bitter struggles. 

As soon as the 1941 session opened, it became obvious that strong forces 
inside and outside of Congress, prompted and supported by the powerful 
anti-union press, planned to exploit the national defense program for their 
own reactionary ends, and to use the national defense emergency as a 
smokescreen for driving through the most drastic anti-labor legislation 
ever proposed in any democratic country. 

The leaders of these attacks, when Congress opened, were the poll-tax 
Congressmen who always voiced the slaveholder’s contempt for the rights 
of free labor, and those Congressmen from other states who have made 
labor-baiting their chief occupation in Congress. This group used every 
union organizing drive, every union request for a living wage, every strike 
caused by employers’ refusal to grant labor collective bargaining rights, 
as a springboard for hysterical charges against American workers. By 
carrying on this attack behind a smokescreen of speeches and editorials 
on national defense, they succeeded in silencing and demoralizing the pro- 
labor forces in Congress. 

A brief summary of these legislative proposals will best illustrate the 
threat which they held for all labor in this country. They would have 
clamped upon American workers a system of forced labor. They would 
have imposed compulsory mediation or compulsory arbitration. They 
would have permitted the use of the Army and Navy to keep open any 
strike-bound plant regardless of the conditions which caused the strike. 
They would have made union shop contracts illegal. They would have 
suspended the Norris-LaGuardia Anti-Injunction Act and permitted wide- 
spread use of the anti-strike injunction. They would have placed on a 
permanent blacklist workers who failed to submit to or comply with 
decisions of the Mediation Board. They would have undermined the 
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Labor Act and permitted employers to dismiss any active union worker 
on the grounds that the employer regarded such a worker as a “subversive 
character”. They would have imposed punishments which included 
heavy fines, long prison sentences and even the death penalty. 

For more than six months there existed a constant danger that one or 
another of these various anti-labor proposals would be enacted into law. 
The regular legislative procedures of announcing the introduction of a 
bill, holding adequate hearings concerning its merits and demerits before 
the proper committee and providing for adequate debate on the floor of 
Congress were largely abolished. Anti-labor legislation was introduced 
as amendments and riders to all sorts of legislation. These actions were 
taken without advance notice, with practically no hearings, and with little 
debate. 

In order to stampede Congress into approving these drastic measures, 
every established rule for fair procedure was violated. Under usual Con- 
gressional procedure, important bills are referred to standing or temporary 
committees especially qualified to handle certain types of legislation. Such 
committees generally hold extensive hearings, at which groups affected 
by proposed legislation get proper opportunity to testify. Only after such 
hearings and careful consideration do committees draft into final form 
bills and report them to the House. 

But in this anti-labor drive all rules were violated. The House Labor 
Committee, which usually handles important labor bills and has many 
members from industrial areas who understand labor industrial problems, 
was completely ignored. Instead bills dealing with the most basic rights 
of American workers were sent to committees which never before had juris- 
diction over important labor legislation. Most of the members on these 
committees have been definitely hostile to organized labor, and have 
opposed progressive legislation passed in recent years. These committees 
shut off hearings after testimony from only two or three witnesses, and 
hastily reported out the most drastic bills, without giving labor representa- 


tives an opportunity to testify. 
Drastic May Amendments 


The House Military Affairs Committee, without giving any labor repre- 
sentative an opportunity even to see the bill, reported out the drastic May 
amendments, which would have permitted the Army to break any strike 
in any plant handling defense production, and would have made workers 
and unions guilty of sabotage and subject to a $5,000 fine and five years’ 
imprisonment if they did anything to prevent strikebreaking. Similarly, 
the House Naval Affairs Committee reported out the Vinson anti-strike 
bill after hearings which lasted altogether two days, and at which a single 
eeeenen of a labor union was permitted one hour and a half to 
testily. 

An even more unfair method used was that of bringing into Congress, 
without any previous notice, in the form of amendments to unrelated bills, 
legislation which would have abolished long established rights of American 
workers and unions. An example of this was the hasty Senate approval 
of the Connally amendment which would have authorized use of the Army 
and Navy to break any strikes in establishments handling defense orders, 
and similar action on the Byrd Amendment which condemned all strikes 
regardless of cause. The House in the same manner approved the Case- 
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Pace Amendments, which would have placed on a permanent blacklist 
every worker in defense production who failed to submit to or accept et 
sions of the Mediation Board. 

The CIO succeeded in defeating this unprecedented attack by the same 
unity of action, initiative, energy and resourcefulness through which we 
have won our many industrial victories. As soon as Congress opened the 
present session, members of our legislative staff were assigned to keep day 
to day and hour to hour check of developments on the floor of the Senate, 
the House and in Congressional committees. Information on all the im- 
portant Congressional developments was transmitted from our Washington 
headquarters to all our International unions and to our State and local 
councils. Our organizations throughout the country were continuously 
informed of the type of assistance they could render against this legislative 
attack. 

As this drive against labor was reaching its climax in Congress, more 
than 200 representatives of CIO unions went to Washington to interview 
their Congressmen and Senators and express labor’s opposition to the 
pending legislation. In the final days of this campaign it became necessary 
to call a conference of the leading CIO officials of all international unions 
and State and City bodies in Washington. After receiving a report on the 
gravity of the legislative situation, this conference appointed various com- 
mittees to interview the United States President, the Vice President, Con- 
gressional leaders and individual Congressmen in order to express to them 
the danger of this legislation and labor’s uncompromising opposition to it. 


These activities, together with thousands of communications sent by 
unions and individual members to their Congressmen, resulted in the over- 
whelming defeat of the most dangerous anti-union measures that came up 
for final action in the House of Representatives. But it cannot be assumed 
even now from these victories that all danger has passed. The Vinson Bill 
is still pending on the House Calendar and can be called up for action at 
any time upon the request of a single member of the House Rules Com- 
mittee. Many other anti-union bills are still pending in unfriendly com- 
mittees. The temper of the anti-union group in Congress and of the power- 
ful anti-labor forces outside of Congress has not changed. They are merely 
waiting for the time which will seem opportune for renewing the attack 
upon labor. 


Wage Freezing and Anti-Inflation Legislation 


The worst threat to American workers which has arisen in recent weeks 
in Congress are the proposals to include wage freezing regulations as part 
of the anti-inflation legislation. Such legislation would set a ceiling of 
wages and take wage questions out of the sphere of collective bargaining. 
In effect, this would break down voluntary collective bargaining and un- 
justly deny American workers the right to a more adequate standard of 
living. 

The main support for such wage controls comes from elements hostile 
to labor who are seeking a new opening for destroying labor unions. The 
CIO in testimony presented before a Congressional committee has endorsed 
anti-inflation legislation which would check unwarranted price and rent 
increases. But we have presented evidence to show that wage increases 
have not been responsible for inflationary price increases, and we have 
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indicated clearly that our organization will oppose without compromise any 
attempt to impose wage control legislation on American labor. A more 
detailed analysis of wages in relation to anti-inflation legislation appears 
elsewhere in this report. 


Tax Legislation 


During the past year our organization devoted a great deal of effort 
toward securing a revision of the Federal tax system on a more just basis. 

A detailed analysis of this problem appears elsewhere in the report. 

There are many reasons which explain why the fight for a fair tax bill 
was lost. Among the most important should be listed the following: 


1. Failure of most friends of labor in Congress to act effectively 
and vigorously on this issue. 2. Failure of Congressional leaders 
of both parties to support even the moderate progressive tax pro- 
posals made by the United States Treasury. 3. Numerous par- 
liamentary maneuvers which prevented full discussion of tax 
issues. ‘These included a House “gag” rule which permitted the 
House of Representatives to make only one change in a committee 
bill. 4. Effective opposition of a big business lobby. 5. Insuffi- 
cient pressure on Congress from labor and other progressive 
groups due in part to the complicated nature of tax legislation. 


There is immediate danger of even heavier taxes on low income groups. 
A general Federal sales tax is receiving serious consideration from many 
congressmen. ‘These congressmen will continue to shift the tax burden on 
to the backs of low income groups, unless they receive clear and forceful 
indications from their constituents that they will be held to accounting for 
such action. 

These developments indicate urgent need for intensified activity and 
education on tax legislation. 


Appropriations for the Unemployed 


The CIO has devoted a great deal of attention and effort to legislation 
affecting the unemployed workers. We concentrated particularly on secur- 
ing more adequate WPA appropriations. 

Both the House and the Senate defeated CIO amendments which would 
have increased WPA appropriations and provided jobs for many workers 
who remain jobless and destitute. ‘The Administration-sponsored bill which 
Congress approved, cut the appropriation for the present fiscal year 35 
percent below the preceding year, and will result in a 700,000 cut in relief 
jobs. 

A more detailed analysis of the problem appears elsewhere in this report. 


Amendments to National Labor Relations Act 


No serious efforts were made this year by anti-labor groups in Congress 
to force through amendments to the National Labor Relations Act. Con- 
gressman Smith, Hoffman, Senator Holman and the American Federation 
of Labor reintroduced most of their 1940 amendments. However; these 
were referred to the House and Senate Labor Committees where no further 
action was taken. 
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This does not mean that the reactionaries have abandoned the hope of 
destroying the collective bargaining rights of labor. It only signifies a 
change in their tactics. In part this was the result of the nationwide oppo- 
sition against Labor Act amendments organized by the CIO during 1940 
and the concentration of anti-labor forces on other drastic legislation which 
would have curtailed workers’ rights even more dangerously than the 
Labor Act Amendments. 


Wage and Hour Act 


One minor amendment to the Wage and Hour Act was approved in 
Congress this year. Aside from this, no serious effort was made to amend 
this law. The administration of this Act, however, is a problem to cause 
concern. This phase is discussed elsewhere in the report. 


Government Regulation of Internal 
Affairs of Labor Unions 


Legislative proposals which would impose Government control over 
internal affairs of labor unions have been appearing with increased fre- 
quency in Congressional bills. Some of these bills would set down specific 
qualifications for union membership and union officers. Some even specify 
the exact type of strike provisions union constitutions should contain. 
Some would forbid unions to make any political contributions. Most of 
them would require unions to furnish the Government regular statements 
showing number of new members, amount of income, expenditures and 
general financial condition. 

While no serious consideration has as yet been given in Congress to 
these bills, one Congressional committee is already attempting to pry into 
the internal affairs of every labor union in the country. This is the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, which has been using a resolution authorizing 
it to investigate progress of the defense production program, as a means 
for demanding much internal organizational information from labor unions. 


Mine Inspection Act 


Passage of the Federal Mine Inspection Act in 1941 brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion a two year campaign by the United Mine Workers of 
America for Federal legislation to improve safety conditions in mines. The 
new law requires the Secretary of Interior to investigate the causes of mine 
explosions, mine accidents and other mine hazards, and recommend meas- 
ures for improving the health and safety conditions in the coal mines of 
the nation. 

For two years this vital legislation was blocked in Congress, despite a 
series of accidents and explosions during that period which resulted in more 
than 1,600 deaths and many injuries. 

The original Mine Safety Bill was introduced by Senator Neely early in 
1939. Almost a year passed before the Senate took favorable action on it. 
In January, 1940, it was sent to the House Committee on Mines and Mining, 
and there it remained until the end of the year. Repeated efforts to force 
this bill out of the Committee for final House approval were blocked by a 
Congressional group responsive to pressures from certain coal operators 
and other political anti-labor influences. These forces defeated every effort 
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of the United Mine Workers of America and the entire CIO to get the bill 
out of the. House Committee during 1940. That bill died in committee 
when the 76th Congress adjourned. 

A new campaign was started by the UMWA as soon as the 1941 session 
opened. A new bill was drafted and was introduced by Congressman 
Flannery of Pennsylvania. With his skillful assistance in the House, every 
parliamentary maneuver to obstruct this legislation was defeated and the 
Act was finally passed by the House and the Senate in March, 1941. 


Bituminous Coal Act 


Extension of the Bituminous Coal Act was approved by Congress with 
very little opposition this year. The original law was passed through the 
efforts of the United Mine Workers of America, after a three year cam- 
paign for legislation to stabilize chaotic, competitive and other disruptive 
industry practices which were a constant threat to the economic welfare and 
union security of coal miners. 

The Act was due to expire in April 1941, when negotiations for renewal 
of the collective bargaining contract in the bituminous coal industry were 
in progress. ‘This time-factor unquestionably expedited Congressional 
approval of the proposal to extend the life of the Act. The prompt action 
of Congress on this legislation was in sharp contrast to the formidable 
three year opposition to the original law. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Project 


The United Mine Workers of America and the Railroad Brotherhoods 
are Officially on record against legislation to authorize the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Project, which is now pending in Congress. This legislation pro- 
vides for erection of large hydro-electric facilities and the construction of 
a deep waterway system to link the Great Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean. 
Although attempts to secure Congressional approval of this project started 
many years ago, it is at present being sponsored as a “national defense” 
measure. 

President John L. Lewis and Secretary-Treasurer Thomas Kennedy of 
the United Mine Workers, testifying before Congressional committees, pre- 
sented facts showing that this project is not essential to national defense, 
and that it would cause great dislocation in the coal mining industry and 
destroy the jobs of at least 50,000 miners. Their facts showed: (1) That 
additional electric power facilities, if needed, can be secured at much less 
cost to the Government by other means which would not destroy the jobs 
of thousands of workers; and (2) That it would require several years to 
complete the deep waterway system, and in the meantime it would absorb 
enormous quantities of materials needed in other vital defense production 
and require tremendous Government expenditures, Considerable opposi- 
tion has developed in Congress to this legislation. 


Legislation Affecting Federal Workers 


Some progress was made this year on legislation improving the working 
conditions of Federal employes. A law was passed which provides for 
periodical wage increases to be granted every 18 months to those in low 
salary brackets and every 30 months to employes in higher salary brackets. 
These increases, however, will not be automatic, and will be given only to 
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those who receive a rating of “good” or “excellent” from their supervisors. 
Although the United Federal Workers decided to support this bill, they 
consider its provisions inadequate, and are now sponsoring another bill, 
H. R. 5730, which would establish a $1,500 minimum wage and provide for 
higher annual wage incrases. 
Other important legislation to improve and protect the working condi- 
tions of Government employes which is still pending in Congress, includes: 


1. A bill providing extra pay for overtime and night work. 


2. A bill to establish a system of appeals for Government workers with 
a referee for cases that cannot be settled through regular union grievance 
machinery. 

3. A bill to liberalize the Federal retirement system. 


Legislation Affecting Maritime Workers 


The CIO has cooperated with the Maritime Committee on its legislative 
activity. A more comprehensive analysis of these problems appears else- 
where in this report. 


Civil Liberties 


During the past year the hysteria and excitement surrounding the de- 
fense crisis was taken advantage of for the launching of a special attack 
on basic American civil liberties. The attack has been embodied in numer- 
ous legislative proposals and many administrative actions. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation continues to be a grave threat because of its 
various violations of civil rights. The serious danger exists that a political 
police similar to the fascist Gestapo is being developed in this country. 
FBI Agents were caught tapping the wires of the President of a CIO 
International Union in pure violation of the Federal statutes. In numerous 
other cases the FBI has acted with disregard for the civil rights of 
American citizens and with a pronounced anti-labor bias. Time and again 
the FBI has refused to investigate clear violations of workers’ rights when 
requested to do so by CIO unions. Moreover, the active interest of the 
FBI in the passage of certain anti-democratic pieces of legislation is a fur- 
ther alarming consideration. 


Anti-Alien Legislation 


The past year has witnessed particularly vicious attacks on the rights 
and freedom of aliens. The most serious of these anti-alien proposals are 
H. R. 3, the so-called Hobbs Concentration Camp Bill, and H. R. 4861 
introduced by Congressman Allen of Louisiana. These Bills would estab- 
lish concentration camps for certain aliens ordered deported but whose 
deportation cannot be effected. Regular protective procedures such as 
trial by jury do not apply in these cases. This, together with the numerous 
other repressive features of these bills would remove from alien residents 
of this country the normal protection of the democratic process. The 
Hobbs Bill is at this writing scheduled for early consideration by the House 
of Representatives. A vigorous campaign of opposition is being waged 
against its enactment. 
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The CIO has and does oppose all such legislation in any form which 
seeks to set alien residents aside for special persecution. It does so in part 
because of our devotion in principle and in practice to the widest operation 
of democratic methods. The CIO’s opposition to these anti-alien measures 
also results from the realization that they would create a special class of 
workers which, because of the reprisals made possible through this legisla- 
tion, cannot be expected to participate in the various organizations and 
activities of the labor movement. Indeed such legislation would tend to 
force alien workers into an anti-labor role as strikebreakers, and possibly, 
informers. Moreover, the CIO is not blind to the historical fact that the 
political persecution of certain minority groups is the invariable prelude 
to infringement of the rights of other broader groups. 


Bridges 


A particular significant anti-democratic Bill is H. R. 1644 introduced 
by Congressman Allen of Louisiana which orders the deportation of Harry 
Bridges. This is an unprecedented piece of legislation aimed at a single 
individual. The measure was reported out of the House Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization without hearings. Its passage in the 
House of Representatives was attained through a tricky legislative proce- 
dure which allowed the measure to come up without advance notice and 
when less than 40 Congressmen were present on the floor. It is to be 
expected that vigorous CIO opposition will result in killing this bill in the 
United States Senate as was done to a similar proposal during the previous 
session of Congress. 


Wire Tapping 


One of the outstanding victories in defense of civil rights was scored 
in the United States Congress when the Hobbs Wire Tapping Bill was 
defeated. This measure was opposed by the CIO, the Railroad Brother- 
hoods and other labor organizations as an unwarranted infringement of the 
constitutional rights of the American people and as a dangerous weapon 
which could easily be used against labor organizations. 


At our last Convention, the CIO went on record in opposition to wire 
tapping legislation. The National Executive Board reaffirmed this position 
at its first post-Convention meeting. In keeping with this policy, our 
organization carried on an extensive campaign against this bill. Our 
representatives appeared before Congressional committees and in extensive 
testimony explained the dangers of the bill, how it could be used against 
labor and why it would be an ineffective weapon against spies or saboteurs. 


This type of legislation has been introduced repeatedly by anti-labor 
Congressmen in recent years. But in the present session of Congress the 
bill was sponsored as a “national defense” measure and was supported by 
the FBI and some Administration leaders. Labor, however, was unanimous 
in opposing this bill and took the position that while such legislation could 
easily be used for unwarranted spying on labor officials, unions and other 
organizations and individuals, it could not possibly serve as an effective 
instrument for national defense, since real saboteurs and spies would not 
be likely to use the telephone for revealing their secret operations. 
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Anti-Lynching 

Again bills providing Federal punishment for persons responsible for 
lynchings have been introduced. Thus far in the present session these 
measures have not been acted upon by Congressional committees. The 
CIO will continue to urge the enactment at the earliest possible time of 
effective anti-lynching legislation. 


Poll Tax Legislation 


The CIO continued during the past year its efforts to secure a federal 
law that would abolish the anti-democratic practice of many Southern 
states which compels American citizens to pay a tax before they are per- 
mitted to vote for public officials. These poll-tax fines, which still exist in 
eight states, disfranchise millions of Americans in the low-income groups. 

The extent of this disfranchisement is indicated in the 1940 election 
figures which show that in the poll-tax states, even in a Presidential election 
year, only 7% of the population voted, whereas in the states without poll 
taxes 42% voted. Some of the poll tax congressmen have been re-elected 
time and again by a vote which amounted to less than 4% and in some 
instances less than 2% of the population in their districts. 

In the 1940 Convention report an account was given of the difficulties 
encountered in getting favorable action in the House of Representatives 
on an anti-poll-tax bill introduced by Congressman Geyer of California. 
(This bill was sent to the House Judiciary Committee, whose chairman is 
Congressman Sumners of the poll-tax state of Texas. There it was blocked 
and all efforts to force it out for House action by means of petition failed, 
when only 50 signatures of the 218 required were secured.) 

At the beginning of the 1941 session new anti-poll-tax bills were intro- 
duced both in the House and the Senate. There seemed little possibility of 
getting any favorable action in the House. Therefore, all groups interested 
in this legislation concentrated their efforts in support of a bill introduced 
by Senator Pepper of Florida. This bill would make it illegal to require 
the payment of any tax as a condition for voting in national elections. 

But here again effective progress was blocked. In the months since this 
bill was introduced practically nothing has been done by the Senate to 
advance its passage. Neither the sponsor of the bill, nor the Senate 
Judiciary Committee to which the bill was referred, have manifested much 
activity on its behalf. The bill was introduced in March. A brief hearing 
was held at which only the author of the bill testified. After this, the chair- 
man of the committee postponed “indefinitely” any further hearings. 

It is of utmost importance that labor continue to organize the widest 
support for this legislation. 


Selective Service Act 


Shortly after the establishment of the Selective Service System your 
President met with the director of the System and set forth the CIO’s 
concern that Selective Service be operated on the most fair and equitable 
basis. It was pointed out at this meeting that serious problems were 
already rising with regard to the rights of drafted workers to be re- 
employed and it was suggested that a special effort be made on the part of 
the Selective Service to enlist the cooperation of labor in establishing sound 
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policies for returning workers to their jobs. The Selective Service has 
sought no further cooperation with labor in this matter. 

The Selective Service Act carries in it a provision which was intended 
to guarantee the return to their former employment of drafted men. Some 
machinery apparently has been set up to carry forward this intent. It is 
obvious, however, as the volume of men released from the Army increases 
that a very much more vigorous effort must be made to guarantee 
their rightful return to jobs. There is evidence that the Selective Service 
considers the right to return to former employment as more of a hope than 
a right. It is imperative, however, that labor make certain that this 
original intent of the Selective Service Act be carried out. The Selective 
Service should immediately consult with labor with regard to the best 
means for effectuating this policy. 

On June 9, 1941 Brigadier General Hershey, Director of the Selective 
Service System, issued an order the purpose of which was to use the draft 
to break strikes. That order requested local boards to reconsider the 
classification “of all registrants who have ceased to perform the jobs for 
which they were deferred, and who are, by such failure, impeding the 
National Defense Program.” The substance of the order was to direct 
local boards to reclassify for immediate induction into the Army any de- 
ferred workers who were on strike. 

Your President on June 12 strongly denounced this order as extending 
“enforced labor to practically every major industrial plant without regard 
for labor’s rights or the merits of any industrial dispute.” It was pointed 
out that the order constituted a “flagrant abuse of the Conscription Law 
and an open breach of faith with labor.” 

On August 14, Director of Organization Haywood addressed a further 
letter to Brigadier General Hershey pointing out that the order was illegal 
and unjustified and asking that it be withdrawn. At the writing of this 
report the order remains in force. It continues to be used as a threat 
against the right of labor to strike. If allowed to stand the order will be 
a continuous threat against organized labor. 

It continues to be the position of the CIO that this order should be with- 
drawn and that furthermore local draft boards should be directed not to 
interfere in industrial disputes and to regard persons who continue to 
remain employees as defined by the National Labor Relations Act as 
being entitled to the deferment their occupation justifies. 


Improved Conditions for Soldiers 


During the past year practically nothing has been done by the federal 
government to improve the conditions of drafted men and other soldiers. 
At its last convention the CIO passed a resolution pointing to a number 
of conditions adversely affecting soldiers and asking for their improvement. 

A widespread and wholly justified discontent in the Army during the 
past year is testimony to the soundness of the CIO’s position. The in- 
creasingly serious defense situation makes it all the more necessary now 
that American soldiers receive the kind of treatment by their nation that 
is justified by their high responsibility for its protection. The men of our 
Army must not be treated as outcasts. They must be treated as men who 
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have been forced to sacrifice greatly to enter their country’s service. It is 
the duty of the nation to give them every possible advantage. 

The most pressing need for our Army is an increase in pay for drafted 
and enlisted men. The present pay levels are niggardly. It is no wonder 
that soldiers, seeing the level of industrial profits coming out of defense 
contracts, feel resentment at the relative treatment of them by the gov- 
ernment. The CIO must support substantial increases in soldiers’ pay. 

The point set forth in the resolution at the last Convention are still ob- 
jectives labor must seek on behalf of the soldiers. 

In addition to an active voice for labor in the administration of the 
draft law and the protection of workers against the use of the law to break 
strikes, there are the further points set forth in the resolution as follows: 

1. A guarantee far more effective than the present law that drafted” 
workers will get their jobs and seniority back upon the end of their Army 
service; 

2. That effective Social Security benefits be established for drafted men; 

3. That civil rights of drafted men be fully protected; 

4. That full protection be given to conscripted men and their families 
against foreclosures or evictions from homes, the lapsing of life insurance 
policies and the seizing of cars, furniture or other household goods on 
which there may be debts. 

These points are simply an indication of the kind of thing that needs to 
be done to prove to American soldiers that the nation appreciates their 
service. 


Training of Draftees for Strike-breaking 


A number of well-authenticated reports have been made to the CIO 
that training in strike-breaking tactics has been given to draftees and 
other soldiers at a considerable number of army camps. This training 
apparently includes actual practice in breaking picket lines, using tear gas, 
and shooting at strikers. Many members of CIO unions who have been 
drafted are forced to go through these strike-breaking maneuvers. Serious 
resentment has occurred in many of the camps against this sort of training. 

The Federal Government and the Army have repeatedly asked the 
cooperation of organized labor in the armed effort and with the training 
program. That cooperation has been generously given by the CIO. It 
is a brazen breach of good faith for the Army at the same time to pursue 
training in its camps clearly intended to train troops against the labor 
movement. It is furthermore an outrageous perversion of the purposes 
of the Selective Service Act. Your officers believe that the CIO must call 
upon the Federal Government and the Army for an immediate end of this 
inexcusable form of training. 


Conclusion 


While it is impossible to forecast definitely just what legislative issues 
will be faced by the CIO in the coming year, something may be indicated 
in this respect. It will be necessary to maintain vigilant guard against 
further efforts to enact legislation which would undermine labor’s right to 
strike and to organize, and which would invade the free and independent 
existence of our trade unions. The temper of the times suggests that even 
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more serious attacks upon the civil liberties of the American people will 
be made. The CIO must continue to lead the struggle against any legisla- 
tion that would eliminate or undermine the effective functioning of the 
democratic process. 

It is to be hoped that in the coming year we will be able to act not 
merely defensively in the legislative field but may achieve definite progress 
in new fields of social legislation. The broadening of the coverage of 
social security legislation so as to bring adequate protection to all workers 
against all hazards, particularly of sickness and disability must be in the 
first order of the legislative business for the CIO. The desirability of lib- 
eralizing social security benefits is enhanced by the necessity of providing 
a cushion of purchasing power with_which to meet the post war economic 
crisis. The coming months should afford an opportunity to seek the enact- 
ment of legislation embodying progressive provisions of the CIO housing 
program. 

The impact of the defense program upon our national economy makes 
it certain that legislation concerning fiscal policy and economic controls will 
be of major importance. In this respect, particular CIO attention must 
be paid to the task of achieving a genuinely democratic progressive tax 
program. Giving full support to the National Defense program, the CIO 
will bring to these problems a farsighted recognition of all the elements 
necessary to maintain economic stability, as well as determination to pro- 
tect the welfare of the American workers while such legislation is being 
enacted. 

As we gain experience, we shall look forward to improvement in our 
methods of dealing with legislative problems. Of first importance is the 
stimulation of greater interest and activity on the part of the rank and file 
of our movement in legislative problems. In the areas of great CIO 
industrial organization we must no longer be content with the defeat of 
anti-labor candidates, but must seek the election of definitely pro-labor 
representatives. Such representatives will not require a deluge of tele- 
grams, letters, and delegations before they act and vote pro-labor. And 
it should be remembered that the best source of such reliable pro-labor 
representatives is from within the ranks of our own organization. 


COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SECURITY 


The CIO has set forth the principles of a sound social security system. 
They are: 


1. Old Age 


The present dual system of an old age insurance and old age assistance 
should be revised to provide a single federal system with universal coverage 
for all the aged population, including the presently exempt groups of 
wage earners, farmers and self-employed. The old age assistance program, 
with its pauperizing needs-test should be discarded. The arbitrary eligi- 
bility features of the old age insurance system should be eliminated. A 
sound system should assure a guaranteed monthly minimum income to 
our aged people that would provide them with the essentials of a decent 
standard of living. 
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2. Unemployment Compensation 


A single federal system of unemployment compensation is imperative. 
The separate plans in each of the 48 states, the District of Columbia and 
the territories have broken down. Employer experience ratings schemes 
have prevented the extension and liberalization of benefits. Unemploy- 
ment is a national matter. Defense production financed by the federal 
government is having a determinative effect upon employment levels. We 
need a national unemployment compensation system on a uniform federal 
basis with extended coverage to all workers, adequate benefits, low eligi- 
bility standards, provisions for benefits for partial unemployment, limited 
disqualification penalties, and repeal of employer experience ratings 
schemes. 


3. Permanent and Total Disability 


No adequate provision is now made to take care of workers who lose 
their earning ability through total and permanent disability. We have 
insisted that provision should be made for such benefits as part of the 
cost of the old age security program. We know that it can be done in 


this way. 
4. Temporary Disability Benefits 


Loss of earning power due to illness is just as much a hazard which 
should be protected by social security as any other form of involuntary 
‘unemployment. Provision can be made along the lines of a model federal 
unemployment compensation system to provide benefits for loss of earn- 
ings due to illness. 


5. Medical Care 


The American people are now spending billions of dollars for medical 
care but they are not receiving the care that is needed. A national health 
program is essential. It should include insurance for medical care on a 
federal basis covering all persons and families, and free medical care for 
those who cannot afford insurance. National defense has made the adop- 
tion of such a program of emergency importance. The health of the 
American people is the first line of our defense. The interruptions to 
production due to ill-health far exceed the losses due to labor disputes. 
The alarming number of rejections for physical defects disclosed in the 
conscription of our young men calls for immediate action. The problem 
of medical care has been studied for over a decade and we are now in 
possession of enough facts to be able to proceed with a federal system 
of health insurance to distribute the costs of medical care on a reasonable 
basis. By doing so we can provide adequate medical care for the American 
people without requiring any additional amounts above the present outlay 
for inadequate medical care. 


6. Public Assistance 


The federal government subsidizes State programs of assistance to the 
blind and dependent children and maternal and child health care. These 
programs should be extended and the appropriations therefor increased. 
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7. Federal Social Security for Federal 
Civilian and Military Service 


Provision must be made for protecting in full the rights of individuals 
who are conscripted into the federal military service or who enter the 
widening ranks of civilian employees. At the present time they are sub- 
ject to a serious prejudice to the potential benefits available to them under 
the social security system. The situation is one that can be easily remedied 
by statute. 


8. Social Security and Public Finance 


The CIO has insisted that the social security system must be viewed 
primarily as a method of protecting the welfare of the American people. 
In its financial aspect it must effect a redistribution of the national income. 
It has been the very inequities of the distribution of our national income 
that has created the insecurities which the system is intended to remedy. 
We believe, therefore, that the funds for social security should be derived 
in the largest measure possible by taxes upon aggregates of excess income 
and wealth. 

At the writing of this report it appears that President Roosevelt will 
recommend a number of changes in the social security system. Proposals 
will be made to extend the coverage of the old age insurance svstem, to 
increase the federal grants available to the State old age assistance pro- 
grams, and to revise the unemployment compensation system. These 
matters will be submitted to Congress and it can be expected that there. 
will be lengthy hearings before the congressional committees. The CIO 
will give the fullest measure of its energy and counsel to the consideration 
of these measures so that we can make effective our contribution to the 
development of a sound social security system for the American people. 


COMMITTEE ON HOUSING 


This committee has concerned itself during the past year with policies 
and technics of the defense housing program and its impact upon normal 
building activities both private and public. It finds the present government 
defense housing program utterly inadequate to meet the long-prevailing 
needs among low income groups and industrial workers generally. Total 
appropriations for defense housing by Congress aggregate less than $500,- 
000,000 approximately 120,000 housing units. ‘This contrasts with the 
CIO pre-defense program of 1,000,000 homes per year, 300,000 by gov- 
ernment and 700,000 by private industry. 

The gravity of the housing shortage has been tremendously increased 
by the defense program which has resulted in extensive over-crowding 
of industrial areas. Almost one-third of the funds appropriated have gone 
into providing living quarters for army and navy personnel, leaving in- 
sufficient funds for the industrial workers of the nation. We feel it is im- 
perative that Congress act immediately to appropriate more funds for 
defense housing. . 
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The housing committee has cooperated extensively with CIO affiliates 
confronted with serious housing problems. It recognizes the necessity 
for better coordination of CIO housing efforts; and believes a CIO con- 
ference on housing at which affiliates would pool their ideas and resources 
would be of great value at this time. The committee has succeeded in 
having established a policy of labor representation on local defense housing 
committees. Gardner H. Wales. assistant secretary of the housing com- 
mittee, has been named by C. F. Palmer, Coordinator of the Division of 
Defense Housing, as CIO consultant with that agency. 


The committee also recommended that a special division be named within 
the Federal Works Agency to handle pre-fabricated housing. This 
recommendation was subsequently adopted by the Federal Works Agency. 


The committee has cooperated with the United Construction Workers 
Organizing Committee, CIO affiliate, in developing modern industrial. pro- 
duction methods in the backward housing industry—modern production 
technics which would result in lower costs, greater speed, and the creation 
of a real mass housing industry. 


Camden Plan Endorsed 


One feature of the defense housing program—the so-called “Camden 
Plan”—has earned the whole-hearted endorsement of the committee be- 
cause it embodies many of the features long sought by labor. Officially 
known as Mutual Home-Ownership Projects, which are sponsored by the 
Federal Works Agency, three principle advantages accrue when defense 
projects are built and administered according to the methods developed 
in connection with the 500-unit project at Camden, New Jersey: 


(1) The mutual mortgage feature of the “Camden Plan” offers workers 
advantages both of home ownership and of rental housing without the 
risks and penalties that accompany either alone, and offers the government 
self-liquidating projects. 


(2) The site planning and construction procedures utilized will result 
in an integrated community of homes more satisfactory to the particular 
group which is to be housed, and there will be improved administration 
of the project through participation by the occupants. 


(3) For the future it establishes standards and principles pointing the 
way for development of a great home building industry to meet the needs 
of the millions of Americans who are in the “no-man’s land” of housing; 
that is, ineligible for subsidized housing and unable to afford private 
housing. 

There is a further aspect of the Federal Works Agency project at Cam- 
den to which particular attention is directed. The Camden Plan provides 
for the sympathetic consideration of the desires of the workers with re- 
gard to site selection, site planning and design of the homes through con- 
sultation by government officials with the elected representatives of the 
workers for whom the homes are being built. 

The current defense housing program has lagged behind schedule and 
has operated to entrench interests of capital and special segments of labor 
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with little regard for efficiency or welfare of the public with some notable 
exceptions, such as the Camden Plan project. 


In housing, as in other phases of defense, the problem is largely one 
of obtaining maximum production. This can be done only through a 
bold approach and sympathetic consideration of modern technics. The 
advantages of mass-production technics for low-cost housing was dis- 
closed in a memorandum released by the committee. 


The goals of swift low-cost housing of defense workers are not being 
served by the recent attempt to discriminate against contractors that em- 
ploy CIO labor and modern factory production technics. This is indicated 
by the action of the Office of Production Management in preventing the 
award of a contract to an established Detroit company under wage agree- 
ment with the United Construction Workers Organizing Committee whose 
bid was $431,000 low on a single 300-unit defense housing project at 
Wayne, Michigan. This action of discrimination against the CIO unions 
must be severely condemned. The principle of equality of treatment by 
the federal government must be extended to all CIO unions in government 
defense projects. 


ClO MARITIME COMMITTEE 


During the two years of its existence, the CIO Maritime Committee has 
consistently fought to protect and advance the interests and welfare of the 
maritime workers on a national scale. 


Because of its exclusive jurisdiction over maritime transportation, the 


Federal Government, through Congress and various administrative agen- - 


cies, exercises a great degree of control over labor in the industry. As the 
maritime unions in the CIO have grown and consolidated their positions, 
the employers have shifted their attack on labor from the economic to the 
political field, necessitating a great deal of political awareness and organi- 
zation on the part of the maritime unions. 


In the past year, this political attack of the employers has been mani- 
fested by anti-labor legislation such as the Dirksen bill, the Bland radio 
operators bill, and other measures, and by interference with collective 
bargaining and labor relations by such government agencies as the U. S. 
Maritime Commission and the Bureau of Marine Inspection and Navi- 
gation. These attacks have been frustrated by the joint action of the 
several maritime unions, with the support of the National CIO and its 
affiliated organizations. 


The development of desirable labor relationships in the maritime in- 
dustry has been hindered and retarded by the attitude of the government 
and the employers. Taking refuge in the expression, “Seamen are wards 
of the government”, the employers have fostered the passage of numerous 
restrictive laws and regulations covering almost every phase of a seaman’s 
life and work. Today, most of these archaic laws and regulations serve 
only to preclude the peaceful and orderly development of collective bar- 
gaining and should be repealed. 
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The effort to have Congress enact favorable legislation—such as un- 
employment insurance for seamen, the extension and improvement of the 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, clarification 
of the right of fishermen to treatment in U. S. Marine Hospitals, an ade- 
quate voice for the organized fishermen in drafting rules and regulations 
for Alaska fisheries and for the fish conservation program—has been slow 
although some progress has been made. 


Hearings on the seamen’s unemployment insurance bill have just been 
completed. This measure should be enacted by Congress without further 
delay. 


The complex problems which continually confront maritime unions, 
such as Federal legislation, the desirability of nationwide negotiations and 
uniform contracts with the employers, and the necessity of organizing the 
unorganized maritime workers into the CIO, all demonstrate the need for 
strengthening and perfecting the organizational structure. 


COMMITTEE ON FAIR EMPLOYMENT PRACTICE 


As opportunities for work began to open in defense industries during 
the early part of the year, it became apparent that considerable discrim- 
ination was taking place againse minority groups and particularly against 
Negro workers. ‘These abuses were highly objectionable in themselves and 
constituted in addition a menace to the maintenance of national morale. 
Accordingly, the President of the United States appointed a commission 
known as the President’s Committee on Fair Employment Practice which 
was charged with the prevention of such discrimination in defense in- 
dustries. 


The President of the CIO was appointed on the Committee. Because 
of circumstances beyond my control I have not been able to give 
this Committee the personal attention it deserves. At my request John 
Brophy has been appointed to serve as my alternate. 


Lawrence Cramer, former Governor of the Virgin Islands, was appointed 
secretary. Robert C. Weaver, Chief of the Negro Employment and Train- 
ing Branch of the Labor Division at OPM, heads the Division of Negro 
Training and Employment. The Minority Group Section is directed by 
Dr. Will W. Alexander. 


The executive order creating the Committee directs that all departments 
and agencies of the government concerned with the defense program shall 
take effective measures to guard against discrimination because of race, 
color, or national origin. All contracting agencies of the government are 
required to insert safeguarding clauses to the same effect in all defense 
contracts. The Committee is empowered to hold hearings on complaints 
of discrimination, and has been provided with a staff which includes two 
field representatives, G. J. Fleming, former managing editor of the Phila- 
delphia Tribune, and Eugene Davidson, former business agent of the CIO 
Building Service and Maintenance Workers of Washington, D. C. 


In August, the Committee was able to report that 27 big defense con- 
tractors had changed their employment policies with regard to minority 
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groups since the establishment of the Committee. Eleven of these firms 
make military plane parts and equipment, and the development is re- 
garded as significant because prior to the Committee’s establishment there 
had been an industry-wide ban against Negro workers in airplane factories. 


The creation of governmental agencies such as this has been facilitated 
in very great degree by the mere existence of a powerful labor organiza- 
tion such as the CIO, which has eliminated in substantial measure within 
its own ranks the prejudices against Negroes and against the foreign-born 
which have divided the labor movement so tragically in the past and 
hampered its operations. 


LATIN AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
LABOR MOVEMENTS 


The growing interdependence of the nations in this hemisphere and in 
Europe upon one another makes essential the continued active interest of 
the CIO in relationships with labor movements of these other nations. It 
is of special interest to the labor movement in the United States that there 
shall be established and encouraged in the South and Central American 
nations bona fide labor movements with close and friendly relationships 
to the CIO. Organized labor must establish a basis for such cooperative 
effort in order to achieve for the workers a realization of their present 
aspirations which underlie their concentrated effort to crush Hitlerism. 


The CIO is concerned that those agencies of the United States govern- 
ment charged with the nation’s relationships to the other American nations 
shall encourage truly democratic government and practices in these nations. 
The CIO therefore will continue to manifest its interest in the welfare of 
the people in the other American nations and encouragement of friendly 
cooperation between the bona fide labor movements of this hemisphere. 


The International Labor Office organization, with which the United 
States is affiliated, constitutes an important instrument in achieving co- 
operation and friendly relations among the labor movements of this hemi- 
sphere and of the European nations. At the Havana conference of the ILO 
the CIO was given representation on the American labor delegation. At 
the recent conference of the ILO held in New York City, the CIO was 
denied such representation. The Secretary of Labor, flouting the repre- 
sentations made by your President, designated two CIO union officials 
as members of the Advisory personnel. Both your President and the Sec- 
retary have advised the Secretary of Labor and the President of the United 
States that the CIO can not accept and strongly disapproves of this pro- 
cedure. In this connection your Executive Officers, in a message to these 
government Officials, stated that: 


“We are most regretful that you did not see fit to designate 
representatives of the workers of the United States in the major 
mass production and armament industries for this important in- 
ternational conference. It would seem most fitting to have present, 
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in order to secure the success of the meeting, the representatives 
of the workers in the steel, coal, automobile, aircraft, electrical 
and machine manufacturing, textile, aluminum, non-ferrous metal 
production, and other basic industries of the nation. The CIO 
represents these workers and it is simply absurd that at an inter- 
national labor conference held in the United States these workers 
are without representation by a CIO delegation.” 


The CIO shall continue to demand appropriate representation in con- 
nection with the International Labor Organization and its conferences. 


It is suggested that this convention authorize your Executive Officers 
to explore the need and method of achieving closer relations with the 
Latin American and European labor movements for the purpose of pro- 
tecting and improving the welfare of the working people. 


RELATION WITH FARM GROUPS 


The CIO, at its past conventions, has stated most unequivocally that it 
recognizes as a fundamental policy the unity of interest between farmers 
and organized labor. It has always been clear to the CIO that the welfare 
of the workers and the farmers are mutually interdependent. The critical 
problems created by our national defense have emphasized the necessity 
of coalition between organized labor and progressive farm organizations. 
Toward this end your President has had several meetings and frequent 
contacts with representatives of farm organizations. It is the judgment 
of your President that this policy of cooperation with farm groups and 
farm organizations should be continued in the effort to achieve our common 


aspirations. 
® 


NATIONAL DEFENSE MEDIATION BOARD 


The National Defense Mediation Board was created in March of this 
year for the purpose of mediating labor disputes affecting national defense. 
Obviously it was of extreme importance to labor that its personnel and 
policies be in support of collective bargaining and the legitimate aspiration 
of workers to protect their basic rights. 


There was the danger that the Board would check wage increases, serve 
to impose compulsory arbitration, and modify the operations of the Wagner 
Act and other labor legislation. Since the Board was made up of an 
equal number of labor and management representatives, with three public 
representatives, the balance of power was in the hands of the public mem- 
bers who, out of past association, might tend to represent the business 
point of view. 

To avoid these dangers, the CIO determined upon active participation 
in the formulation of policy of the defense agency. Your President and 
Thomas Kennedy, secretary-treasurer of the United Mine Workers of 
America accepted membership. . As the work of the Board increased, 
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official alternates were added to enable CIO representatives to be ‘present 
at all meetings and panels of the Mediation Board. They are Clinton S. 
Golden, Emil Rieve, John Brophy, James B. Carey, Sherman Dalrymple, 
Herbert Payne, and Hugh Lyons. The original chairman of the Board 
resigned in favor of William H. Davis, its present chairman. 


The Board has only mediatory powers. Disputes are certified to it by 
the Secretary of Labor, on the basis of recommendations made by an ad- 
visory committee consisting of a representative from the National Defense 
Mediation Board and from the Labor Division of OPM. Cases are heard 
before a panel consisting of one representative from each of the three 
sections of the Board—public, employee and employer. Where both a 
CIO and an AFL union are involved, the number of labor members is in- 
creased to two, with a corresponding increase in employer representation 
to effectuate a balance. A panel is authorized to exercise the function 
of the Board in recommending settlements. 


It can be said the Board has thus far supported the principles of collec- 
tive bargaining. It has demonstrated the truth of labor’s assertion that 
the full practice of collective bargaining promotes efficient defense pro- 
duction and is in the public interest. 

The Board’s recommendations are made in particular cases and there 
is no attempt to follow strict precedent. Nevertheless, there are certain 
general lines of policy which can be outlined: 


(1) The Board has no power to compel acceptance of its recommenda- 
tions. It does exert the pressure of publicity, and relies upon securing the 
consent of the parties to its recommendations. It has followed the prin- 
ciple that a settlement, or an agreement on procedures to reach a settle- 
ment, should be arrived at before expecting strikes to be called off. This 
procedure may include either a hearing before a panel of the Board on the 
basis of a temporary truce pending its recommendations, or an agreement 
on a fact-finding investigation, or an agreement upon submitting the 
issues to arbitration. In each case, the Board endeavors to get a formula 
acceptable to all parties. 


(2) The Board in the main has supported the demands of unions for 
wage increases and other improvements in working conditions. It has 
recommended paid vacations, seniority clauses, and perfected grievance 
procedure. It has, in effect, followed the contemporary gains made by 
labor through collective bargaining. 


(3) In accordance with its acceptance of the fundamental principles of 
collective bargaining, the Board has recommended provisions providing 
for the maintenance of union membership in particular cases. The issue 
of the union shop is probably one of the most important now before the 
Board. The opposition of employers to the union shop is only a last stand 
to their opposition to complete collective bargaining. 


CIO Position Consistent 


On the question of the broad policy of union shop and open shop, the 
position of the CIO representatives on the Board has consistently been one 
of having the Board make disposition of each individual claim upon its 
merits. Our representatives have in instances dissented from the opinion 
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of other members of the Board acting on panels hearing such cases. The 
record will also show that employers’ representatives have dissented from 
recommendations of panels where such recommendations afforded to the 
CIO organization affected either a union maintenance-of-membership 
clause or union shop. Our position has been a consistent one and our rep- 
resentatives will continue to prosecute before the Board our justifiable 
claim not only for improved living standards and better working condi- 
tions, but also for a greater degree of union security in all wage contracts. 


(4) The Board has not infringed upon the National Labor Relations 
Act or other labor legislation, such as the Wage-Hour law. It has deemed 
the principles of the National Labor Relations Board and the decisions of 
the Labor Board interpreting the Act as conclusive upon it. The Board 
has simply used its influence to expedite cases pending before the Labor 
Board which also involved disputes affecting national defense which had 
come before the Board itself. 


It may also be said that the experience of the Board and the results 
it has achieved has been a substantial factor in heading off reactionary 
proposals for repressive labor legislation. By and large, the activities of 
the Board have been to the good and it has resulted in material and sub- 
stantial gains for workers in terms of wage increases and other improve- 
ments in working conditions. Out of the welter of confusion and chaos 
attending the operation of the many defense agencies, the record of the 
National Defense Mediation Board in handling the difficult problem of 
labor relations stands out. It is one of the few emergency defense agencies 
that has worked successfully. This is largely due to the fact that labor 
has been given and has exercised an equal voice in the formulation of 
policy. 


The record of the National Defense Mediation Board is proof of the 
soundness of the CIO’s position that organized labor should be given 
effective and equal representation on governmental agencies dealing with 
defense problems. 


The Mediation Board has not ended its work. The problem of the 
mediation of labor disputes will continue to be a necessary function. So 
long as the Board continues to afford labor full representation and adheres 
to the full principle of support of collective bargaining it will avoid the 
dangers that surround it and make a distinct contribution to national de- 
fense. 


It is of the utmost impoftance that today labor disputes be adjusted 
not through any governmental imposed compulsory arbitration, but rather 
through mediation voluntarily accepted by both employers and labor 
unions. It is for this reason that the National Defense Mediation Board, 
with its mediation authority, is an extremely important institution. The 
developing strength of the CIO unions has brought to these organizations 
an added sense of responsibility both toward their members and toward 
the problems presently facing the nation. This responsibility can be car- 
ried out, and will be carried out, by the CIO unions. It would be most 
unfortunate if this increasing responsibility on the part of labor would be 
stifled through any attempt by government to impose compulsory arbi- 
tration. 
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CONCLUSION 


In closing might I express to each of my associates in the several depart- 
ments of the national CIO, heartfelt appreciation for the splendid spirit 
of cooperation they have shown to me. The importance of the work per- 
formed by the members of our staff has been set forth in this Report, 
demonstrating as it does, the efficiency of our national CIO staff organi- 
zation. 


To our field representatives, regional directors and office workers, I 
also convey my sincere appreciation. Each one in his or her particular 
field of activity has rendered a special service to this great institution. 


In addition I desire to express my indebtedness to the International 
affiliates. The work of directing the destinies of a great labor movement 
such as the CIO involves tremendous administrative responsibilities. 
Decisions of importance affecting the lives of millions of wage earners 
have to be made almost daily. Progress could not be reported to this 
convention unless the spirit of cooperation made itself manifest. I trust 
that the coming year will bring to the leaders of the national CIO greater 
and greater cooperation in making effective the policies which will be 
enunciated and the program which will be developed by this convention. 


In the mind of your President this organization is the very essence of 
the true democratic spirit. Let us furnish for America during this period 
of grave national crisis the kind of leadership and responsibility that will 
win for us the support and acclaim of American workingmen and women 
and, of course, the citizenry of our great republic. 


Respectfully submitted, 





President. 
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ADDENDUM TO PRESIDENT’S REPORT (Printed Report, Page 78) 


The conference on defense unemployment presented an extensive report 
to the Executive Board at its meeting on November 16, 1941. The Board. 
unanimously adopted the statement which is herewith presented in connection 
with the Report of the President. It will be attached as an appendix to the 
President’s Report. 

This report describes in some detail the problems of defense unemploy- 
ment. It sets forth the position of the CIO that the only fundamental answer 
to defense unemployment is full production and full utilization of our entire 
work force. 

A program was set forth on five major aspects of the problem of defense 
unemployment. These are: 





: E ‘Union Participation. 
This section sets forth the necessity for each union to prepare its 
proper machinery to meet the problems of defense unemployment. 


2. Production Problems. 
At the base of defense unemployment lies a failure to utilize effectively 
the unions’ production machinery, a failure to plan the production. 


3. Spreading Defense Work. 
The defense program can be effectively carried out, and defense unem- 
ployment can be eliminated only by the spreading of defense work to every 
available shop and machine. 


4. Substitutions and New Products. 
A procedure has been set forth to guide the unions as to the best means 
of changing processes in their plants in order to provide work for their 
membership. 


5. Protecting Workers. 

A number of steps are available for protecting workers where layoffs 
are taking place or are clearly impending. These procedures include public 
work jobs, special unemployment compensation benefits, protection of 
seniority rights and training programs, 


STATEMENT OF LAGGING ARMS PRODUCTION 
AND DEFENSE UNEMPLOYMENT 


Unanimously adopted by the CIO Executive Board, November 16, 1941, 
and presented to the Convention as an addendum to the President’s Report. 

The nation has undertaken a defense program for which appropriations 
have already reached the level of $63 billion. The government has clearly 
indicated that this program may be at least doubled very shortly. In order 
to accomplish the program of $63 billion production alone within three years, 
it would be necessary to manufacture $20 billion worth of armaments a year. 
So far, within the past 14 months of the defense program, only about $10 
billion has been expended. Of this, perhaps half represents armament pro- 
duced. The program now being considered calls for production at the rate 
of $50 billion worth of arms each year, instead of $20 billion. Such facts 
reveal a necessity for a level of production which can be met only by the 
fullest use of all our productive facilities and the full employment of our 
entire labor force. 
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Yet in the face of this clear and crying need for full production and full 
employment, our nation is confronted by more than 5 million unemployed, 
by an increase of unemployment, by plants shutting down for lack of materials, 
and by essential machine tools lying idle. 

There are ten million more workers in this nation who could be employed, 
yet unemployment is on the increase. Government officials estimate that only 
15 percent of our industrial capacity is being devoted to arms production and 
that only about 40 percent of our total present machine working capacity 
is being used on defense and non-defense work together. 


Behind this tragic situation lies 18 months’ failure to plan the defense 
program and the production necessary to it. The lack of planning is testimony 
to the determination of the major corporations of the nation to conduct their 
business as usual. The representatives of these corporations in their capacity 
as dollar-a-year men in charge of the defense program played hand in hand 
with their business associates in this determination. Today as a result sup- 
plies of aluminum, copper, steel, zinc, and other essential metals are far short 
of the amount necessary to operate the productive facilities of the nation at 
full capacity. Some materials are too scarce even to meet direct armament 
production requirements alone. Metal shortages are not the only ones. 
There will be difficulties with transportation, equipment and a substantial list 
of materials. Eighteen months ago most of these shortages could have been 
remedied. A failure to plan last year is a shortage today. However, these 
shortages are now a fact. Every effort must be made to defeat their destruc- 
tive effect, first by providing for additional production to meet the shortages 
and then by applying every other possible means to ease their effect. 


The CIO for its part is determined to do everything possible to speed 


the full use of our industrial resources and man-power. It is, therefore, neces- 
sary that the CIO and its affiliates adopt a program carefully drawn to cope 
with the production failures of the defense program and to protect American 
working people against the unemployment threatened by these failures. 

The CIO’s program is based upon the Industry Council proposal. That 
proposal, as set forth fully in the President’s Report to the Convention, en- 
compasses measures for the cooperation of labor, industry and the government 
to see that every resource of the nation in machines and manpower is fully 
employed on defense and other necessary production. The only fundamental 
answer to defense unemployment is full production. The basic aim therefore 
of the CIO in meeting this problem must be to create full production. 

All of the elements of the following program would be provided for 
within the operation of industry councils. They are, however, measures which 
the CIO must be prepared to take until such time as industry councils may 
be set up to provide a more satisfactory machinery. 


The elements of the immediate program are: 


I. Union Participation 


It is essential that each national union prepare itself through its officials 
and regular union machinery to meet the problems of priority unemployment 
and the effects of national defense on industry. Several unions have found it 
useful to establish special union committees in addition within local districts 
to deal with the problem in their area. 

There is a growing concentration in Washington of agencies with power 
to make decisions fundamentally affecting American industry. Therefore each 
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union concerned should make provision for some agency, such as a committee, 
to represent the union’s interest in connection with the various national de- 
fense agencies centered in Washington. Such officials should be responsible 
for keeping in touch with decisions affecting their industry and representing 
the union’s position thereon as effectively as possible. 

The national CIO office will cooperate with the committees or officials 
of each national union, particularly in matters which relate to more than one 
union. The national CIO should prepare itself to coordinate the efforts of the 
various unions in dealing with the national defense agencies. 

One of the first jobs which each union must do is to determine the extent 
of the problem which it faces. It is important, therefore, to set up effective 
reporting to the national unions from locals on: 


1. The extent of unemployment. 

2. The amount of idle equipment and facilities. 

3. Character of the shortages and what causes them. 
4. What is to be expected in the future. 


The union, on the basis of this information, can then determine the extent 
and character of the problem facing its membership. 


II. Production Problems 


Fundamentally the problems of shortages and defense unemployment are 
production problems. The CIO in its Industry Council Plan has already offered 
to the nation a proposal which would provide for a joint solution of production 
problems. 

Without the machinery of the Industry Council Plan, the difficulty of 
solving production problems is greatly increased. Nonetheless, immediate de- 
fense unemployment problems will require efforts to get existing government 
agencies to meet some of these issues. Each union is best equipped to deter- 
mine for itself in what way its industry’s contribution can be improved. Some 
factors which can be considered in this connection are: 


1. Measures to expand raw material supplies. 

2. Proper scheduling and allocation of production. This would mean 
allocation and scheduling not only within one plant, but among the various 
productive facilities of the industry. 

3. Methods to keep inventories down to operating levels, and to prevent 
the accumulation of excessive inventories which hinder production. 

4. Pressure to require the government to indicate what the demand upon 
the industry will be in the future. 

5. Determination of all facilities available for production in each industry 
and the possible uses of these facilities. Such surveys should be made by 
the unions or cooperatively by labor, management and the government. 


6. Necessary expansions of productive equipment. 


Basic to the production problem is a detailed determination of the amount 
of defense work that needs to be done. The failure of responsible defense offi- 
cials, in particular the armed services, to lay down such a program and see 
that it is put into production has been one of the most serious contributing 
factors to the failure to achieve maximum arms output. 
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No effective production planning can be carried out without the respon- 
sible and direct participation of organized labor. This participation must be 
based upon representatives directly selected by the union themselves and 
clearly responsible to the unions for the decisions which are made. 


III. Spreading Defense Work 


After a production program is determined upon by the policy-making 
officials, the next job is that of procurement, or buying the material. Before 
defense material can be manufactured, the contracts must be let. The letting 
of contracts for the present defense program lies almost wholly in the hands 
of procurement officers of the Army, Navy and Maritime Commission. 

The failure yet to do an effective procurement job is shown by the facts. 
Out of $63 billion in appropriations and authorizations, only about $35 billion 
has yet been let out in contracts, though manufacturers cannot even begin to 
prepare for the output of armament until contracts are let. The prime con- 
tracts already given out have been highly concentrated in the hands of a few 
companies. In the late Spring of the year 6 companies had 33.3 percent of 
the total value of prime contracts, and 56 companies had approximately three- 
fourths. In September, out of 11,819 plants earmarked by the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board for the production of armaments, only 6,657 had direct con- 
tracts. Government authorities have estimated that only 15 percent of 
America’s industrial capacity is being utilized on defense production. 

These facts mean that while certain companies have backlogs of work 
that will not be finished for three or four years, a vast majority of companies 
are without any defense work at all and their regular work is shut down be- 
cause of shortages and dislocations. 

For many industries, then, the problem of priorities unemployment can 
be met only by getting defense contracts. 

Two kinds of contracts are available. The first are the direct contracts, 
or prime contracts, for purchases directly by the government. The other kind 
is sub-contracts on parts or orders already given to other companies. 

Closely related to sub-contracting is the process of farming out, which 
means an extension of the division of work in such a way as to utilize all pos- 
sible machinery and equipment, no matter in what plant or industry. 

These problems are essentially part of the task of procurement or the 
letting of contracts and orders. An effective job of procurement is funda- 
mental to full defense production. The work of procurement must be based 
now upon seeking full utilization of available industrial capacity. This prob- 
lem is related to defense unemployment because a failure to do it properly will 
mean more unemployment. The CIO takes the positive view that the real 
way to meet defense unemployment is to provide full utilization of industrial 
capacity to manufacture the things that are needed. 

It is now perfectly clear that as long as procurement is left in the hands 
and under the authority of the Army, Navy and Maritime Commission pro- 
curement officers, the job will not be done effectively. In Great Britain, pro- 
curement has been taken out of the hands of the armed services. The prac- 
tices and personnel of the services are such that it has been apparently impos- 
sible to relate the letting of contracts to the available productive machinery. 

Therefore, the CIO calls for the establishment of centralized purchasing 
and procurement under full authority to buy, subject only to the requirements 
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of the armed services. This work must be directly related to the agencies 
responsible for production. The responsible agency must be charged with the 
task of obtaining fullest possible sub-contracting and farming out. It should 
be made to bear full responsibility for success or failure in that field. 

The first job of procurement is to survey and determine all available pro- 
duction facilities. On the basis of this determination, contracts should then 
be allocated in such a way as to provide the maximum use of productive ca- 
pacity. 

Contracts outstanding and the resultant heavy backlogs of orders in cer- 
tain companies should be reviewed and the necessary steps taken to speed up 
the delivery on these contracts. - 

Such steps would include measures to move up delivery dates; force sub- 
contracting; shift contracts to new companies in situations where backlogs are 
extensive; inspect actual production operations to make certain that maximum 
output is being obtained; and use production engineers to make operations 
more efficient. 

Affiliated CIO unions have already undertaken extensive and well-planned 
programs to get defense work in their plants. These programs are based upon 
joint meetings and committees with management, both on an industry basis 
and by locality. It is urged that such joint groups be set up with management 
wherever collective bargaining relationships make such an arrangement pos- 
sible. These groups may be composed of all employers or of simply small 
employers without defense contracts. Matters for the consideration of such 
joint conferences are: 

1. To provide an effective agency for determining what production facili- 
ties are available, through the use of engineers and union production experts; 

2. To work out the pooling of equipment and materials, and to study the 
possibilities of equipment changes; 

3. To provide adequate representation for such plants in Washington and 
in other places where defense clinics may be set up and orders are available; 

4. To provide a staff and facilities for analyzing the types of government 
contracts which are available, and to deal with government agencies in pro- 
curing such contracts; 

5. To establish means to deal effectively with companies holding prime 
government contracts in order to get sub-contracts; 

6. To be able more effectively to secure materials for defense and civilian 
production. 

There has been established in the OPM a Division of Contract Distribu- 
tion whose function is to help speed defense contracts. The Labor Division 
of the OPM has a Priorities Branch whose purpose it is to assist unions in 
meeting problems of defense unemployment. Both of these agencies may be 
utilized in working on the procurement of contracts. 

The field of sub-contracting and of spreading contracts is only beginning 
to be opened up. There will undoubtedly be a number of new developments 
which will provide alert unions with additional opportunities to get work for 
their members. 


IV. Substitutions and New Products 

Related to the problem of sub-contracting and taking on new types of 
defense work are the possibilities of changing processes. This includes the 
substitution of available materials for materials which have become scarce. 
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It includes changing machinery to new uses. It also includes the possibilities 
of taking on new types of production. This may include either products 
directly useful for defense or other types of manufacture. There is still a 
large variety of products whose manufacture will not interfere with defense 
production or will not require scarce materials. 

The extent to which adjustments of this kind can be made will depend 
upon the ingenuity of the management and the union as well as the character 
of the productive facilities of the plant. 


V. Protecting Workers ‘ 

A number of procedures are available for protecting workers where layoffs 
are already taking place. It should be recognized in this connection that such 
lay-offs may be several kinds. First, they may occur in a situation where the 
plant is only temporarily shut down and where jobs will within a short time 
again be available. In other instances, it may be possible for workers leaving 
one plant to get work in the area nearby. In other instances plants are being 
shut down without promise of reopening and with little prospect of work 
nearby. 

1. So far no adequate provision has been made by the government for 
providing work or compensation to those who have been thrown out of work 
by priority unemployment. It is imperative that there be established imme- 
diately provision for work at going rates for all those who lose their jobs 
through priorities. Such work should be provided by the WPA or other ap- 
propriate agencies on projects helpful to the national defense. Such work 
should be provided without a means test, immediately upon notification 
through the public employment offices of loss of job. 

2. In cases where the lay-offs appear to be of a very temporary nature, 
special unemployment compensation benefits should be provided. Such bene- 
fits should be paid without any waiting period and should be equal to more 
than half of the regular wage. 


3. In communities where new employment is being created on defense 
work, those who are thrown out of other employment should be given prefer- 
ence on defense jobs and their seniority should be protected. An example of 
how such a proposal may be worked out is that agreed upon by the United 
Automobile Workers-CIO, the automobile manufacturers and the OPM. 

4. In situations where additional training is necessary for workers to 
take other jobs, such training should be given under the auspices of the gov- 
ernment and the worker paid wages for the training period. Such training 
programs should be carried on only with adequate representation of labor in 
their administration. Cooperative arrangements should be set up by organ- 
ized labor with the local training agencies to see that training programs 
suitable to the need are established. 

5. Unions should establish direct relationships with the government em- 
ployment offices to see that change-overs of employment are made as quickly 
as possible and under proper safeguards. 

6. When new defense jobs are available to the worker if he goes some 
distance, provision should be made for the payment of transportation costs 
by the government, upon determination that such travel is necessary. 


The circumstances of each situation will determine the exact character of 
the program necessary to meet it. A number of variations of these proposals 
may be necessary. 
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ADDENDUM (Printed Report, Page 118) 
TO REPORT OF PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 
to the 


Fourth Constitutional Convention, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations 


Subsequent to the writing of his report to the fourth constitutional con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, President Philip Murray, 
jointly with Thomes Kennedy, Secretary-Treasurer of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America, had occasion on November 11, 1941, to address the following 
letter to President Roosevelt, which letter is self-explanatory: 


The President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. President: 


We hereby respectfully tender to you our resignations as members of the 
National Defense Mediation Board. 

We accepted membership on this Board with a single purpose. We were 
and still are in wholehearted support of the national defense program. The 
call for maximum production under this program creates the need for every 
sincere effort to assure continuity of production. In our judgment the 
National Defense Mediation Board offered an instrument to labor and man- 
agement whereby our problems could be disposed of without the need of 
industrial conflict or the relinquishment of any legitimate rights of either 
party. 

We have therefore consistently counselled the affiliated unions of the 
CIO to utilize in full all available machinery for mediation to achieve the 
peaceful solution of the problems arising between labor and management. 
We are still of the opinion that such a policy is desirable. 

However, in the recent decision of the Board involving the captive coal 
mines of the bituminous coal industry the Board has made it impossible for 
labor to retain any confidence in its future actions. The United Mine Workers 
of America has a perfectly meritorious case. Our reasons are set forth in the 
minority opinion. The uncompromising attitude of the majority opinion is in 
itself a negation of the basic principles upon which the Board was established 
by you in the effort to promote mediation in lieu of industrial conflict. This 
opinion discloses that regardless of the merits of any case, labor unions shall 
be denied the right of normal growth and legitimate aspiration, such as the 
union shop, and the traditional open-shop policy of the anti-labor employers 
shall prevail. 

For these reasons we do not feel that in good conscience we can continue 
as members of this Board. : 

Sincerely yours, 
(S.) Philip Murray. 
(S.) Thomas Kennedy. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: In accordance with the rules adopted by this 
convention, the report of the President will be referred to the Committee on 
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Officers’ Reports. They will at some later date submit a report on the entire 
work of the President and his associates during the last year. 

If the delegates will please remain in their seats, the ushers will come 
forward and we will have copies of the report distributed to each one of you. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Secretary Carey announced the time and meeting places of various com- 
mittees. 


INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 


Attention Industrial Union Council delegates: 

A conference will be held in the English Room, Statler Hotel, Wednesday 
evening, 8 o'clock, when matters affecting good and welfare of all councils will 
be discussed. Please take note, Wednesday evening for Council Conference. 

John Brophy. 


MESSAGES OF GREETING 


A very large number of individuals and organizations sent messages of 
congratulation to the convention, many of them expressing complete endorse- 
ment of the convention’s action on support of the President’s foreign policy. 
These messages were submitted to the convention from day to day and 
will be classified and listed in an appendix at the end of these proceedings. 


GREENFIELD’S RESTAURANT, 2951 WOODWARD AVENUE 
DISCRIMINATION CASE 


Delegate Philip M. Connelly, Los Angeles Industrial Union Council, sub- 
mitted the following resolution: 

WHEREAS, The Fourth Annual Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations has heard from Secretary Ferdinand Smith of the National 
Maritime Union a report of gross discrimination against a delegate to this 
convention, and 

WHEREAS, This discrimination consisted of a bold refusal of the man- 
agement of Greenfield’s Restaurant, 2951 Woodward Avenue, to serve food 
to the aggrieved delegate because said delegate was a member of the Negro 
race; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention go on record condemning this and all 
other discrimination against Negro American working men and women; that 
the delegates to this convention be called upon not to patronize Greenfield’s 
Restaurant during their stay in Detroit, and that this convention refer to the 
Greater Detroit and Wayne County Industrial Union Council a full report of 
Delegate Smith’s remarks and a copy of this resolution, in order that the 
Detroit CIO may make final satisfactory disposition of this case of discrimi- 
nation. 


DELEGATE CONNELLY: I move the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


ADDENDUM 
To President Murray’s Report, Dealing With 
National Defense Mediation Board 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Hetzel in the submission of the President’s 
report to the convention stated that in that section of the report dealing with 
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the National Defense Mediation Board there would be added an addendum, 
that being the letter signed by Secretary-Treasurer Kennedy of the United 
Mine Workers of America and myself, addressed to the President. 

The delegates will note that the addendum is not in the reports distributed 
amongst the delegates here. However, tomorrow morning there will be an 
ample number of copies of this letter, and they will be distributed amongst 
the delegates at that time. 

In the meantime, it is now 4:30, our committees are at work down at the 
Statler Hotel getting ready for tomorrow, and inasmuch as there is nothing 
of particular note that we can do here this afternoon the Chair is about to 
suggest I will entertain a motion to suspend the rules and recess, to meet at 
9:30 tomorrow morning. 

At 4:30 o’clock p. m., on motion, the rules were suspended and the con- 
vention adjourned to 9:30 a. m., Tuesday, November 18, 1941. 


SECOND DAY—TUESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 9:45 o’clock, a. m., by President 
Murray. 


DODGE BAND, LOCAL 3, U. A. W. A. 
The Dodge Band of Local No. 3, United Automobile Workers of America, 
entertained by playing several selections. 
President Murray requested that the members of the Committee on Offi- 
cers’ Report and the members of the Resolutions Committee come to the plat- 
form. 


PRESENTATION OF GAVEL TO PRESIDENT MURRAY BY STEEL CITY 
INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL OF PITTSBURGH 


SECRETARY CAREY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Federoff, from 
Pittsburgh. 


DELEGATE ANTHONY FEDEROFF: President Murray, I have been 
privileged by your own Council, the Steel City Industrial Council of Pitts- 
burgh, the workshop of the world, to present to you a gavel, which we all 
know you will wield in your usual democratic way, and may every sound of 
its rap spell out continued progress for the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. (Applause.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I desire to express to Brother Federoff, who is 
representing and speaking for the Pittsburgh Steel City CIO Council, my 
appreciation for this very fine tribute and token of friendship. Pittsburgh of 
course is my home town. I have lived in and around the city of Pittsburgh 
for some 37 or 38 years and have grown up in the trade union movement in 
that section of the country; and whilst Detroit is a great CIO city, as a Pitts- 
burgher, I can point with particular pride to the remarkable CIO record that 
has been achieved in the city of Pittsburgh and in Western Pennsylvania, 
because as a matter of fact there is hardly any industry in and around that 
part of the country that has not been organized by the CIO during the past 
five years. 

I am going to have an abundance of gavels—a couple over in Atlantic 
City, and two here, and some at some other times. I had an extremely difficult 
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time this morning in preventing a bunch of Milwaukee friends from presenting 
me with a large piece of cheese, Wisconsin cheese, and it required all of the 
persuasive powers I have in me to prevent that delegation from mounting this 
platfarm and offering me this hunk of perfectly good Wisconsin cheese. 
Whilst the intent is good, it obviously would not be good taste for the Presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organizations under these circumstances to 
either accept a ham or a piece of cheese. 

I thank the officers and members of the Pittsburgh CIO Council for this 
splendid manifestation of friendship. I like to get over home once in a while, 
and when I do I usually call upon the officers of our organization in that great 
city. , 

Thank you, Brother Federoff, and thank, for me, the members of the Steel 
City Council. 

We are just about to begin with the work of the convention. The first 
order of business, as I understand it, is the report of the Committee on Officers’ 
Report. Inasmuch as it is my report that is going before the convention, I 
feel it incumbent upon myself to sit here at the back of the stage while the 
convention discusses the report. I am, therefore, asking Delegate Bittner to 
temporarily preside over the convention during the presentation of this report. 


Delegate Bittner. 
(Delegate Van A. Bittner in the Chair.) 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: The convention will please be in order while we 
hear the report of the Committee on Officers’ Report. May the Chair simply 
ask every delegate in the convention to give the Chair every cooperation and 
I will certainly do that so far as the delegates in the convention are concerned. 
Let us have our debates, whatever they may be, on an orderly, high plane, as 
this is a great business organization, not only a great labor union but the 
greatest business organization in America, and I am sure that each delegate 
in this convention feels his responsibility on all these matters that may come 
before the convention. 

The Secretary of the Committee on Officers’ Report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORT 


DELEGATE REID ROBINSON, Secretary of the Committee: Mr. Chair- 
man, delegates to the convention, in the absence of Chairman Thomas, who is 
ill at home, I, as Secretary, will make the report of the Committee on Officers’ 
Report to this convention. 

The report of President Murray to the Fourth Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations is a document of the greatest historic significance 
to the people of America and to the people of the world. President Murray 
says boldly and simply: 

“The paramount issue confronting the nation today is one of self preser- 
vation. The Nazi German government has, throngh its wanton acts of aggres- 
sion, destroyed nation after nation, reducing the people to depths of physical 
torture and economic exploitation. 

“It has become increasingly evident to the people of our nation that their 
liberties, traditions and institutions—the very security of our country—are at 
stake. The workers have been, are now and will always be in opposition to 
Hitlerism. It must be defeated and destroyed. Democracy can survive in no 
other way.” 
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This statement ranges the full force of the CIO, with its more than 5 
million members, beside the people of Great Britain, the Soviet Union and 
China in the gigantic struggle to free the world of the enemy of mankind— 
Hitler and his legions of barbarism. 

As representatives of the CIO, we take this opportunity to record our full 
and considered agreement with the clear call President Murray has voiced 
for “ridding the world of Nazism.” It is the good fortune of American labor 
to have in President Murray the leader with the courage and the under- 
standing needed at this critical time. 

The achievements of centuries of progress, the struggle of generations 
of workers for democracy and a better life, are directly menaced by Hitler 
aggression. 

The workers of America, as President Murray points out, have been in 
the forefront of those forces that have been aware of the long-planned attack 
on human freedom that is the essence of Nazism. At the same time, they 
have led in support of all measures designed to aid those forces that have 
engaged in the struggle to assure Nazism’s final defeat. 

In country after country, the onrush of Nazi armies has trampled the 
rights of workers and of all common people. Hitlerism has brought slavery 
and death to millions of our fellow workers in Europe. Everywhere in Hitler’s 
path of conquest the workers have found their trade unions destroyed, their 
leaders imprisoned and murdered, their lives reduced to unbearable depths of 
exploitation. 

The path of Hitler’s armies through Europe makes it plain to all who 
can read and who can see that his government plans the conquest and enslave- 
ment of the entire world. 

In offering the full support of the CIO to the policy of President Roosevelt 
in furnishing aid to Great Britain, the Soviet Union and China, for their fight 
against Hitlerism, President Murray reflects the will not only of the workers 
in the CIO but of the entire people of America. 

President Murray states, ‘The task of fulfilling our national defense pro- 
gram can be accomplished only through the aid and energetic support of all 
our people.” Thus he serves warning that attempts to weaken our struggle 
by appeasement tactics from any source will not be tolerated. 

Further, President Murray says correctly that, “No one segment in our 
society can do this job. No one segment must be called upon to do all the 
sacrificing that will necessarily be entailed in fulfilling our national policy.” 

We agree that the defeat of Hitlerism can only be brought about with the 
fullest measure of unity of the American people and with the fullest partici- 
pation of American workers united in these defense efforts. 

As the report notes, however, the workers of America have not been 
called upon to make the great contribution that their skill, their intelligence 
and their patriotism fit them to make. The defense program lags. The man- 
agement is infested with hordes of dollar-a-year men, representatives of great 
corporations who frequently put their own interests above those of the nation. 

‘At the same time reactionary forces in our country have seized upon the 
national emergency as a cover for an all-out attack on the democratic rights 
our nation has joined with others to defend against Fascist aggression. 

These rights—the right to organize, to bargain collectively, and to take 
action in redress of grievances—are the keystone of American liberty. We 
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cannot hope to defend ourselves against Hitlerism abroad, if Hitlerism estab- 
lishes itself behind our backs at home. If our rights are taken from us as is 
proposed daily in reactionary circles in Congress and in the press, we shall 
find our defense program brought to nothing and our strength withered away. 

The weaknesses and failures of the defense program are due in great 
measure to lack of planning. America’s resources, both in material wealth 
and in human ingenuity, are great enough to defend ourselves and to give 
full aid to those actively on the firing line. President Murray’s report in 
reminding the nation again that the CIO has presented the blueprint for 
national defense and general economic planning, stresses a service to the 
nation that we must see is appreciated and accepted by our government. 

The adoption of the CIO Industry Council Plan, presented to the govern- 
ment by President Murray and endorsed by the CIO Executive Board and in 
thousands of resolutions from CIO affiliates, would ensure the fullest produc- 
tion not only of arms and other defense weapons but of civilian goods needed 
to maintain and improve our standard of living. 

It cannot be too strongly urged upon our government, both in the Execu- 
tive branch and in Congress. Every officer and member of the CIO has a 
prime duty to insist that the national defense efforts be taken out of the 
fumbling stage and put on a rational, planned basis that will ensure its success. 

On the success of the defense program depends our victory over Hitlerism. 
The freedom of America is at stake. If our defense is inadequate, Hitler will 
win, and our concern for the labor movement can cease, because there will 
be no labor movement. 

DELEGATE REID ROBINSON, Secretary of the Committee: Mr. Chair- 
man, I move the adoption of that section of the committee’s report. 

The motion was seconded. 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: The Chair recognizes Chairman Kennedy of the 
Resolutions Committee. 

DELEGATE KENNEDY, United Mine Workers: This part of the report 
of the Committee on Officers’ Report deals with the question of foreign policy. 
The Resolutions Committee has handled a number of resolutions on this same 
subject, and it is our judgment that we would save a lot of time if they were 
consolidated and acted upon at this time. 


I therefore move suspension of the rules, so that the report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee on the same policy may be considered at this time. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 
CHAIRMAN BITTNER: The Secretary of the Resolutions Committee. 


DELEGATE LEE PRESSMAN, Secretary of the Committee: Mr. Chair- 
man, the committee’s report on the nation’s foreign policy reads as follows: 


RESOLUTION R-1 
The Nation’s Foreign Policy 
WHEREAS, (1) Hitler and the Nazi government, in their drive for world 
conquest, directly menace the security of the United States; 
(2) The triumph of Hitlerism means the destruction of democracy and 
subjugation of the people to depths of physical and spiritual torture and eco- 
nomic exploitation. This has been amply demonstrated through the wanton 
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acts of aggression on the part of the Nazi government, destroying nation after 
nation, and expunging, wherever its iron heel has trod, the liberties, traditions 
and democratic institutions of the common people; now, therefore be it 


RESOLVED, The CIO reflects the aims and needs of American workers, 
namely, the desire and right to live and work as free men in a free democracy. 
American workers cannot and will not tolerate any appeasement of any ele- 
ments or forces which seek to undermine or compromise American democracy. 

We are fully cognizant and deeply appreciative of the dangers to our © 
country as a result of the continued aggression of the Nazi government and 
Hitlerism. We cannot condemn too vehemently the cold-blooded murder of 
innocent civilians in the conquered nations by Hitler and his Nazi hordes and 
call upon our Government to rally all free ‘nations in their official condemna- 
tion of these brutal policies. 

At the present time the people of Great Britain and of the Soviet Union 
and China are engaged in their heroic struggle to smash Hitlerism. President 
Roosevelt, reflecting the unquestioned desire of the American people, has 
espoused the policy of extending complete and full aid to these nations in 
their vital struggle which involves the interests of the American people. 

The CIO declares it to be of paramount importance to the security of this 
nation that we immediately furnish all possible aid to and completely cooper- 
ate with Great Britain, the Soviet Union and China, which are the nations now 
carrying on the struggle to rid the world of Nazism, the enemy of mankind, 
and thereby bring about the military annihilation of Hitler’s regime. This 
program must be coupled with an aggressive preparedness and active defense 
by the united efforts of the nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

The CIO commends President Roosevelt for his forthright foreign policy 
and in the joint action of the President and Congress in the recent amend- 
ments to the Neutrality Law which will permit this nation to immediately arm 
and protect American ships and American seamen carrying vitally needed 
supplies to the heroic people of Great Britain, the Soviet Union, and China, 
and thereby assure the quicker defeat of Nazi Germany. 

National unity toward this end is essential. Efforts of any such as Lind- 
bergh to disunite the American people on such un-American issues as anti- 
Semitism must be ferreted out and exposed as Hitler’s fifth column. The 
American people demand that all aides of Hitler in this country, be they our 
own home-grown Quislings or the representatives of his puppet states, such as 
Vichy, France, must not be permitted to cause dissension or sow their seeds 
of disunity in this nation. Only through the united effort of all our people 
to protect our great nation through the support of our clear foreign policy 
shall we survive with the heritage of our founders kept intact. 

We urge upon our membership to a greater effort in our national defense 
program, to formulate policies, call conferences, and consult with members 
of our national administration, our employers and other local groups, toward 
the end that by a mighty joint and unified effort we shall have done our part 
to destroy Nazism and preserve for the future benefit of America our present 
free and democratic way of life. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: 


Employes of Plant 3, Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp. 
Marine Cooks & Stewards of Pacific Coast 
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Soc. Serv. Employes, Local 19, UOPWA 
St. Louis IUC 

Local 2, UAW-CIO 
Bridgeport IUC 

Snohomish County IUC 

U. O. P. W. A. 

Washington IUC 
Wisconsin State IUC 

U. E. R. & M. W. A. 

Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. 
Amal. Clothing Workers 
California State IUC 
Baltimore IUC 

SWOC Local No. 1489 
State, County & Municipal 
New Jersey State IUC 
National Maritime Union 
Intl. Woodworkers 

Greater New York IUC 
Erie County IUC 

Un. Shoe Workers 
Transport Workers & ILWU 


(The delegates arose and applauded the reading of the resolution.) 

The Secretary of the Committee moved the adoption of the resolution as 
read. 

The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE KRZYCKI, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates to this Fourth Convention of this great crusading labor move- 
ment in America—we have just listened to a document read, setting forth 
certain aims and making declarations with respect not only as far as we in 
this free America are concerned, but also reaching over all parts of the world 
and announcing to our fellow men, wherever they may be, that despite their 
present plight and the fact that they are temporarily in the grip of a jungle 
force, we here in America shall not forget and that we stand ready to do and 
give to the end that all people in the world shall be free and continue free for 
all time. 

To my mind there never has been since 1776 anything put into writing 
expressing what is in men’s hearts and minds as that which the secretary of 
the committee has just read from that platform. 

Fellow delegates, yesterday at exactly this time we listened to two voices, 
one coming from a person whose job on earth it is to give his fellows spiritual 
inspiration and direction, and the other voice coming to us from that grand 
and gallant and unselfish President of the CIO, Philip Murray. Both of these 
men raised their voices upward, knowing full well what there is before us, 
realizing the eyes of the nation and the hopes of the world are fixed directly 
upon this assemblage. Therefore, it is no surprise that both of them asked 
from the Power above that we be given wisdom and direction and that we 
might be inspired. 

Delegates, sometimes I am inclined to think that we will need wisdom 
and direction and the proper attitude in our hearts and in our minds every- 
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where to make that thing live and do what it is intended to do. We are 
outspoken people. If we were not so we would not have recorded in that 
report of the officers the fact that in the course of five years this great cru- 
sading movement, the CIO, was able to reach out and bring hope and inspira- 
tion and benefits and security to nearly 5,000,000 men and women organized 
under the banner of the CIO. 

Despite the fact that we have many resolutions, that there are a number 
of matters that seemingly are important to some of us, I take the position 
that there is positively nothing that will be brought to this convention as all 
important in comparison as this document here, and that declarations are 
not important enough for us to get excited about and devote too much time to 
them. 

To me our future, the future of democracy, the future of humanity de- 
pends upon this one question: are we, upon whom the eyes and the hopes of 
the world are focused today, what we say we are? Do we mean what it says 
in that document there, that we feel with them and for them over there and 
that we are willing for the time being to shelve our own. personal and our 
own group interests, that we may give over there so that democracy may 
prevail. 

Of all the words in the dictionary there is no word that carries with it 
the significance of the word “protection” in America. I ask that we make 
that word live and do what is necessary to produce and produce and send it 
over to these suffering people. 

There are in these United States at this very moment when we are giving 
such serious consideration to what has been read from that platform our 
colleagues, our fellow workers, men with heavy hearts, men with tremendous 
responsibilities, those who came to the United States to attend the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference. Many of you delegates were as fortunate as this 
humble servant was. You have had the opportunity to meet with those 
representatives, those symbols of humanity, those who came to America to 
see us and talk to us and lay before us the story, give us the picture of the 
tragedy over there. I had the opportunity to speak to those who came here 
to attend that International Labor Conference. I am only human, just like 
you, but since we are thousands of miles away from the scene of tragedy, 
from that blood-stained soil of Europe, we don’t feel it to the same extent, 
you and you and I, as they do over there. I want to tell you that since we 
listened, since we heard, I am here to confess that I have been absolutely and 
completely converted to the idea that we Americans must be willing for the 
time being to let up on some of the blessings and opportunities that have been 
ours. 

These men here are fearful. Last Sunday night in Chicago I was in the 
company of the head of the coal diggers in Poland, the General Secretary of 
the Polish miners, the present Minister of Labor and Social Justice in the 
exiled country of Poland, Jan Stanczyk. There are men over there who also 
met leaders of the coal diggers in Britain and they told stories. Last Sunday 
when they picked up the papers they expressed fear, they felt that their 
cause was being forgotten, that we were letting them down, because as those 
coal diggers said, there isn’t anything in America so essential to crush Hitler- 
ism and make this world safe for humanity and happiness and security as the 
production of coal. 
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There are those here in the hall who visited over there, who were in 
France, where our fellow workers and our comrades were. There they were, 
getting reports from the neighbor to the East, that cruel jungle beast, Hitler, 
reports that he was preparing. What did we see in France? What did we 
hear from the French workers? Oh, yes, now after so much has been done 
how ready all of us are to heap responsibility and curses upon those who 
were in government for what has happened in France. Brothers, let us open 
up, let us be frank, let us not be afraid of the truth, because the truth is that 
while shortsighted statesmen in France and other places might have been 
responsible for what has happened to France and other nations, yet I say we 
must confess that labor itself must shoulder its share of responsibility. Labor 
in France quarreled, they fought, they shot men down, they refused to work 
because they saw an opportunity to get theirs while the getting was good. 

Men and women, don’t let me go into that. It is a sad story, it is a tragic 
fact, but it is a fact, nevertheless. And so let us hope and sincerely trust 
that we are not going to end that enthusiasm and applause as far as that 
document is concerned, but before we adjourn here let us all rise and in one 
voice and one declaration say to the millions of people who are subjected to 
the most fiendish, the most inhuman cruelties in the history of mankind, let 
us send the word to them, “yes, we in America have been blessed by Mother 
Nature; we have enjoyed a standard of living such as has never before been 
known, but now when democracy is at stake, when humanity is struggling 
against the beast of the jungle, in these extraordinary times, in this great 
emergency we are willing for the time being to shelve the things that we are 
seeking, the things that we are entitled to.” Let us set an example in 
America with the CIO, this great crusading organization that brought hope 
and inspiration and security, let us in one voice say to Europe, “yes, we 
understand, and we declare that we are ready to put that into effect, and 
continue to produce and produce until the world is safe for humanity.” 


DELEGATE DALRYMPLE, United Rubber Workers: Mr. Chairman, 
brother delegates, distinguished guests and visitors—As a member of the 
Resolutions Committee and as an officer of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations and President of the United Rubber Workers of America, I rise in 
support of the report of the Committee on Officers’ Report and of the resolu- 
tion. I might say that I am most enthusiastically interested in this most 
important question that is before this convention today. We are most 
fortunate that here in America we are privileged to assemble and discuss 
these important questions. 

I am not only interested in the freedom of the American people, but I 
am deeply interested in the freedom of the people of the world. I know that 
I am speaking the sentiments of the overwhelming majority of the members 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations when I say that we are whole- 
heartedly in support of the President’s foreign policy and that we will do 
everything in our power to assure the defeat of Hitler and the preservation 
of our democratic institutions and our democratic way of life. 

In dealing with this important question my mind goes back to the bloody 
battlefields in France in 1918, when thousands upon thousands of our Ameri- 
can boys died for the very thing that millions are dying for today—the preser- 
vation of the right of free assembly, free speech and free press. I am of the 
opinion that should America today refrain from doing everything possible to 
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assure the defeat of Hitler we would be turning our backs upon the thousands 
of people who died in 1918 and they would have died in vain. 

It appears to me that regardless of the place or the time, whenever any 
government rises up to defeat and put down the freedom of the people of the 
world, those who believe in democracy should unite and do everything in 
their power to defeat that menace. I feel it an honor, as an American citizen 
and as a member of this great labor movement of ours, to stand in support 
of the declaration of policy made by our honorable President of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, to stand in full support of the foreign policy of 
the President of the United States. 

I hope we go from this convention, determined as never before to give 
all of our energy, our time and our efforts, keeping in mind the preservation of 
our great unions, keeping in mind the protection of the gains made for labor 
and the preservation of our great unions in the future. To me this all goes 
hand in hand, and I see no reason whatsoever that it is necessary for us to give 
up our rights of collective bargaining in order to assure the necessary output 
of defense products to defeat Hitler. 

I am one who believes in unity of purpose, and if the financiers and the 
industrialists of this country of ours believe in the preservation of our 
democracy and labor believes in the preservation of democracy and our 
democratic institutions, then there should be unity between these great 
forces, labor, industry and government, to see that this thing is done. I feel 
quite certain that the President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
will work untiringly and enthusiastically to keep these great forces together 
in order to insure the necessary output to defeat Hitlerism. 

The eyes of the world are upon America today, just as the eyes of the 
Allies were upon America in 1917 and 1918. They are looking to America to 
deal the necessary final blow to Hitlerism, the menace of the world today, and 
I have the fullest confidence in the outcome of this great struggle; I have the 
fullest confidence that in the end, as in 1918, we will be victorious, but we 
must not overlook the fact that the time is here, and here right now, for us 
to give that necessary aid to those who are fighting in the battlefields against 
that great force, to produce the necessary materials and to see that it is 
delivered on the line where it is so much needed. 

I stand in support of the report of the Committee on Officers’ Report 
and the resolution. 


DELEGATE GENIS, Textile Workers’ Union: Mr. Chairman, and dele- 
gates, when the CIO was conceived and organized it was because a union that 
was functioning had failed to fulfill its obligations in a democratic procedure. 
The result is that that union today is filled with racketeers because it has 
ignored the procedure of democracy. The CIO was organized on democratic 
principles. We are meeting here for the Fourth Convention, and I want to 
say to you delegates that I am not in favor of giving up any principles of 
labor. I am not in favor that labor should give up any rights, because I have 
spent the last thirty years in attempting to defend and obtain some of labor’s 
rights that labor is entitled to. 

The question before us in this resolution is, are we going to change the 
world in a short period or do we want to be patient and use our intelligence 
and work these problems out through the procedure of democracy? I say 
to you the very life of this union, the very life of the entire nation, in fact the 
very life of the world depends on how we handle ourselves after this resolution 
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has been adopted; and I am not so much interested in the question of just 
adopting it, I am interested in the support we are going to give it after it is 
adopted, because to me that is more important than just voting for a thing. 

As Mr. Krzycki said of our problems, all our issues are tied up with this 
question of foreign policy. Those of us in the union know we are up against 
the problem that we have attempted to change the social order and get labor 
some of the rights that has been accepted by the social order in the past. 
Judging by the Courts’ reasoning in defining labor’s rights, labor never was 
accorded its rights. This is just the beginning of attempting to change the 
social order, and some of us, of course, get very impatient at times. This 
emergency to me is more important. 

I came back myself from the Army the last time, came back without a 
job, and I know what it means now when your liberty is at stake once more, 
and yet I say to myself, ‘What chance do we have if we don’t pull together 
under this foreign policy?” And the answer is, “none; we are going to go 
out of existence.” Because if you go back in history you will find in the years 
of struggle in labor, labor has never made much progress. In the last six 
years labor has made more progress than it had from 1881 when the AFofL 
was organized. 

Now are we going to say because we have been going pretty fast—cer- 
tainly I want it, and everybody wants it, but how are we going to get it? I 
say we ought to resort to democratic processes in settling all labor disputes. 
We ought not to give up any rights but defend our rights in councils in the 
way we are discussing here; but we should also keep in mind there is no 
room in this nation for people like Lindbergh. It so happens I come from 
Minnesota. Lindbergh became a hero because he flew the ocean. Corrigan 
did it the wrong way and did it better. 

I say to you Wheeler and Nye are not democratic, because democracy 
means after a matter has been discussed and voted upon you comply with the 
majority. That is our system of democracy. But what do Wheeler and Nye 
do? They are defeated in their stand on appropriations and their position 
on the defense program, but yet they draw ten thousand dollars a year from 
the Government to undermine the things we are for. They are not democratic. 


Unfortunately we have a lot of friends among us that do the same thing. 
Certainly we want a closed shop. The very essence of a union is a closed 
shop. When I go in to deal with the employer and I want an increase in pay 
or raise in the price schedule, certainly I have a better case when I have a 
closed shop. Everybody wants a closed shop. I look back seven years ago 
and I wonder how did we live then. Today we want the revolution overnight. 
Of course we do. But can we get it? Can we get it? 

Mr. Chairman, I sat here yesterday, and I listened to the resolution we 
adopted, the blank check we have given to the Miners. I hope that the 
Miners will use it intelligently as they always have; I hope that the mine 
officers will realize the responsibility placed on them yesterday with the blank 
check the CIO gave them, and that it will not be misconstrued by some of 
the people in the mine organization. 

Every delegate here feels the emergency. To every delegate here it is 
more important that the emergency be met than the settling of the issue of 
twenty-five hundred miners, or, if you please, the close shop right now. I say 
to you this is the first time in the history that I remember that a President 
of the United States offered to become an organizer and help labor. 
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CHAIRMAN BITTNER: This convention took action yesterday on the 
Miner’s issue in a clear-cut way. I trust that the delegate will confine him- 
self to the issues presented by this resolution now before the house. 


As a delegate to this convention, and as a member and an officer 
of the United Mine Workers of America, I would ask each delegate to con- 
sider the action taken by this convention and carry out that action in a 
whole-hearted way. 

The delegate will discuss the resolution before the convention. 


DELEGATE GENIS: I will, Mr. Chairman. I am sorry. It was on my 
chest, because I feel the tremendous importance of this resolution. As I 
said, when you put in thirty years of work and you watch the fine progress 
we have been making the last six years, and you see the CIO is growing 
by leaps and bounds, you are jealous, and you don’t want to see it hurt, you 
want to secure its existence, and I say this emergency is the important thing 
to the CIO, to the nation and to the world, and we ought to give it our full 
support; yes, we ought to have closed shops and a closed shop within the 
CIO, too, behind this emergency. 


DELEGATE QUILL, Transportation Workers’ Union: Delegates and 
friends, I am a member of the Resolutions Committee, and speak for one of 
the new organizations of CIO, and I could not lose this opportunity to say a 
few words in support of this resolution and this great Officers’ Report. 


We were attracted to CIO because CIO held out to the newer people of 
labor and to the American people generally, both young and old, the only 
form of organization that could bring them the desired freedom. Yes, this 
is an important document, and going along with this all-important resolution, 
I can only say that we as delegates and representatives will not be doing our 
job if we do not read this document and take it back to our members and to 
their families. This document deals with the progress made by the CIO in the 
last year, mentions the great strides made by the various unions of this organ- 
ization, and especially the tremendous goal scored in the agreement of some 
120,000 Ford workers. This is a great document, and going along with the 
resolution we should take pains to discuss it in an intelligent manner. 


Yes, we are for this resolution for all-out aid. President Murray struck 
the keynote yesterday in his closing remarks, we are for all-out aid to the 
forces fighting Hitlerism, and along with that all-out aid we should demand 
of the countries that we are supplying all-out aid to, that they should act 
not in a half-hearted manner but along with receiving our guns, our tanks, 
our ships and our food, they should do everything within their power to 
strike now and establish a second front as the only means to defeat Hitler. 


We are proud that this great young growing labor movement, assembled 
in convention with greater unity than ever before in the main issues—yes, we 
can split hairs, yes, we can ask each other, ‘When did you change your 
line?” I am telling you, brother workers—and I say it boldly—that if Hitler 
licks the Soviet Union you wiil have plenty of time in the concentration 
camps of America to answer when you changed your mind. This is no time 
for raising the question of who is more patriotic than the other. They raised 
that question in England for a long time. The British workers were not as 
united as they should be while Chamberlain and the British bankers were 
helping Hitler to power. The French workers, too, were not as united as 
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they should be, but let no man make the mistake of saying that the French 
workers lost the French fight. The industrialists, some of the fake leaders, 
the bankers and the war lords are responsible for the present plight of France, 
which is today drawn down to the level of a leper colony. If it were left to 
the French workers, like the workers of England and the Soviet Union, they, 
too, would fight and fight to a successful conclusion. 

Lots of questions are being asked, lots of people are being confused. 
Men and women who still claim to adhere to the word of God say, “If Hitler 
only kills the Jews, let him go to it.” It wasn’t just the crushing of the Jews, 
as such; they were a part of the German people, they were citizens the 
same as you and JI, they had the right to equal liberty and equal rights. 
When Hitler had done the job with the Jews, who did he move to destroy? 
Jewish labor leaders? No, he moved to crush all labor. And among the first 
victims of the firing squad was the leader of the great German Miners’ 
movement. 

And yet they laugh about who is more patriotic than another. 

In Spain the miners were the first to give their blood and their very 
lives to defend democracy; and also in countries all over the world men like 
the Auto Workers, like the farmers, like the Transit Workers, like the white- 
collared workers, have made the sacrifice. 


There is no more patriotic group of people in the United States today 
than the half million men who dig the coal in this nation, their officers and 
members. 


Yes, we need to have discussion on this resolution, but we will have to do 
something more; we will have to stop fiddling while Rome is burning, we will 
have to stop splitting hairs. 


When Hitler marched into the Sudetenland the leaders of France and 
the bankers made very little move to stop him. When he marched into 
Austria and Czechoslovakia we had nothing but one sell-out after another 
from the powers that be. Now it is changing. The workers of England, 
China, Russia and of the great United States are taking hold, and when they 
are finished there will be no Hitlerism. 


Of course we as workers and as citizens of this country are prepared to 
make sacrifices, we are prepared to do our part. We are prepared to do 
everything that will turn out the guns and the tanks and the ships and the 
material that is necessary, but to surrender democracy here at home in 
America, to bring about a Hitlerite state in America from within would be 
a mistake, and when we are goaded on we have to defend our rights, and by 
God we will not surrender our rights. 


We should think in terms of what has happened. There was yet hope 
for the United States while Nationalist China was strong. There was yet 
hope for the United States at the Peace Conference table while one-sixth 
of the world, with its two hundred million people, was intact; but today our 
nearest frontier is being attacked, today Hitler is marching on the con- 
quering one country after another, today we are faced with a meeting of the 
Axis powers. If the Axis powers are successful in Europe and Asia, is any- 
body foolish enough to think that we as a lone State could be successful in 
bringing about a negotiated peace that would preserve our gains and keep 
our democracy in America? With Hitler having the surrender of the various 
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countries in his brief case, with slave labor dumped all over the world, where 
would we stand against the forces of Hitler? 

Now is the time to act, now is the time to abandon our hair-splitting, 
and now is the time to stop such talk as “Are you from the right or left 
wing?” There can be only one wing in labor and in CIO, the organized 
membership of CIO. 

Yes, we call upon our Government to take a stronger stand; yes, we call 
upon our Government to clamp down on the industrialists who are still 
reaping their profits and still do not want to go along to save this country; 
yes, we have trouble with Herbert Hoover, that great friend of labor, Herbie 
of the apple-selling days, we have trouble with him, and we have trouble with 
the Lone Eagle, Lindy, who made fortune and fame in this country. Before 
the united labor movement of America is finished with the isolationists that 
Lone Eagle will be turned into a lone vulture and despised by all America. 

While we are prepared to make every sacrifice, we ask the Federal 
Government to establish machinery of the government that will adjust dis- 
putes and forget about the idea they can have a Mediation Board that will 
further add flames to the fuel of disunity in our country. We are making 
that request in all honesty and sincerity; and we ask every one of you to go 
back to your local unions and see that we have the greatest unity on this 
question of all-out aid. We should raise this question in our union halls and 
demonstrate the power of the workers on the streets and sidewalks of our 
cities and bring this question more before the eyes of all. We should be pre- 
pared to take one sane step after another. I heard Walter Reuther at a 
public meeting the other day say one tank on the Eastern Front now in the 
midst of this Russian winter will be better than fifty tanks next May or 
June. That was a truthful statement. We must realize that Hitler today 
is as close to Moscow as the town of Flint is to the city of Detroit—and that 
is pretty close. 

Let us take this in a serious manner, let us discuss this report, let us 
take it back to the people and prepare from now on so that labor will unite, 
and national organizations,.church organizations, and all the American 
people, to do the one job, to defeat Hitler, to give the tanks, the guns and 
the planes—yes, our blood and our very life to defeat Hitler and maintain 
American democracy. 


I thank you. 


DELEGATE JOSEPH CURRAN, Maritime Union of America: I don’t 
want to speak to you as a member of the Officers’ Report Committee or as 
an officer of the CIO alone; I would like to speak to you as a seaman speak- 
ing for a group who are delivering the goods every day and are on the firing 
line. We, in the maritime industry, it seems have always been the first when 
it comes to disaster, when it comes to aggression and all things of that 
nature. The seamen right down through history have always been thrown 
in the front. A few months ago in our organization there was concern, there 
was concern that we were delivering the goods but that we did not have the 
support of the great labor movement of the United States. The leaders in 
our organization assured the membership that we had that support. The 
evidence that we had that support was the fact that almost five hundred 
shiploads of material have already arrived in the Persian Gulf and in some 
points close to Russia. We told our membership that the CIO was an organi- 
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zation that could only live in a great free democracy and that none of our 
membership had to be concerned about the fact whether or not the CIO 
would give them full support; they not only would get it, but CIO would 
lead the way in the fight to defeat Hitler and drive his kind off the face of 
the earth. 

I simply want to say this, that in supporting this resolution and in sup- 
porting the Officers’ Report, and the forthright declaration made by the 
great president of this organization, Philip Murray, that on the basis of the im- 
plementation given this resolution when we leave this convention, I can assure 
this convention and the entire peoples throughout the world that insofar as 
the American seamen are concerned we will deliver the goods if it is placed 
on the ships for us to deliver, and we will deliver it to any point where it 
is needed to defeat Hitler. 


I want to remind all the delegates that many times we have adopted 
resolutions. We have applauded these resolutions, but upon leaving the con- 
vention the activity needed to implement the resolutions, to build up con- 
sciousness in the American workers that this is our law, has been lacking. 
When we leave this convention it certainly is the hope of the seamen that 
we will have the goods to deliver. 

Someone spoke here a few minutes ago about a tank on the Eastern 
Front this winter. I think I can tell this convention, while you may not 
have seen it in the paper, that already a quantity of American tanks have 
been delivered on the Eastern Front, and as the production increases so 
will the deliveries increase. There are a thousand ships being built, there 
are already four hundred ships maintaining a regular ferry service, one ship 
arriving in the Persian Gulf every two days. We hope to get that down to 
where one is arriving every hour and a half. In order to do this we must 
have the production, and I am sure that the production is going to come. We, 
the seamen, would be the last to agree with anyone that we must sacrifice 
completely our democratic rights and the rights that labor should have in 
this country today. We don’t believe and never will believe that we can 
defeat Hitler or any other aggressor by establishing the same kind of dicta- 
torship here. 

So I merely want to sum up by saying that the seamen are waiting, the 
ships are there, and we hope this convention will implement the resolution 
that in my opinion is one of the greatest documents ever drawn up, the 
forthright declaration of the President of the CIO and the Officers’ Report 
Committee report, and when we go back see the greatest production ever is 
given, see that the workers are rallied in this great effort, and I am sure— 
and our history proves it—that no one, especially a man by the name of 
Adolf Hitler, is going to destroy the democracy and free labor movement 
of the United States, nor is he going to be able to keep down the nations he 
has already conquered. As we go, so go the people in these conquered na- 
tions; as we move, so they will come back to life; and as a seaman, I hope 
that we all will put our shoulders behind and implement the work of the 
Resolutions Committee and the work of this organization and support this 
action one hundred per cent. Thank you. 


DELEGATE WILLIAM DALRYMPLE, Regional Director CIO, State of 
Oregon: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates—lI rise to support the chairman’s 
report as brought into this convention this morning, and in doing so I do not 
support it today and then walk out and knife hell out of it tomorrow like I 
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know some will do. In sitting here this morning and listening to some of the 
delegates express themselves about “all out aid,’’ I want to assure you that 
I didn’t take some of those cracks laying down, and I know that the rest of 
the delegates representing the United Mine Workers of America didn’t take 
them laying down. Hell, we were fighting when some of you fellows were 
laying down and not doing your duty. 

Just because they are fighting over there is no justification for us to give 
up everything over here. When these big industrialists here in America last 
year were sitting down on their hunkers for five long months, untiy they got 
their pound of flesh, you didn’t hear one single thing said about them, but 
the moment the United Mine Workers of America take action, an organiza- 
tion that has been fighting for over fifty years for the union shop in the non- 
union mines so that their membership could live and live decently and re- 
spectably, then by the eternal gods, we immediately all become a bunch of 
damned traitors. 

In the last World War the United Mine Workers of America contributed 
thousands and thousands of dollars. They kept the mines going and the coal 
flowing, and they sent 68,000 of their members over on the other side, until 
the President of the United States called a halt and said, ‘you are needed 
here at home”. 

Yet we must sit idly by, we must set aside collective bargaining rights, 
we must set aside all the rights of the workers in America, just to satisfy a 
few of the big industrialists here in America. No later than last night I 
read an article in a newspaper attacking one of the greatest labor leaders 
here in America, just because he is carrying out the mandates of his organiza- 
tion, a mandate that has been handed down at convention after convention. I 
refer to John L. Lewis. Why do you blast hell out of John Lewis at every 
opportunity, just because he is carrying out the mandates of 650,000 coal 

{ miners? God, you would think these papers had the muzzle on them, that 
they were afraid to tell the truth. 

I heard the chairman of the Congress of Industrial Organizations—and 
there are no better labor leaders in America than he and Thomas Kennedy, 
secretary-treasurer of the Mine Workers’ International Union—you don’t 
hear them condemning John L. Lewis for the position he took in this situa- 
tion. Gentlemen, when you are talking about “all-out aid,’’ for God’s sake 
let’s get a little of it here at home. Let’s don’t concede everything just 
because somebody says we are not going to war, and then in the next breath 
says we. are in it. Hell, you’ve been in it a year but you didn’t know it. We 
are getting taxed to death. 

What’s the use of striking today for an increase in wages when a com- 
mittee in Congress will vote tomorrow to take it away from you. They go 
far stronger than the United Mine Workers have, so far as demands are 
concerned. Who is the biggest obstacle at the present time? The Girdlers 
and a few of the others. Who blocked the governmental procedure that was 
set up to handle grievances and those things that men have been battling for 
throughout the country? The Graces and the Girdlers, those are the outfits, 
and they say this closed shop is un-American. Hell, they have had the 
closed shop against union men for years and years. 

Go down into West Virginia, where I spent three years or more. They 
had a closed shop against union men down there. Go down in Alabama, go 
into Kentucky, into any of the open shop places I have gone. We never had 
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worse conditions on the other side than we had down there. Today it is a 
different place, but in the days gone by when we went down there, hell, the 
air changed when you got to the Ohio River. I want Bill Mitch to tell you 
about Alabama. The men down there have not been able to pay their poll 
tax and they can’t vote. 

Gentlemen, when you are talking on getting full cooperation and giving 
it one hundred percent, by God, let’s apply a little of it here, and we will give 
you 125 percent over there, but let’s get it here. Don’t condemn some outfit 
because they try to protect themselves and their families and posterity. It 
is just as easy to lose democracy here in America as it is to lose it over there. 
The men in the mines will go just as far as any men in America to protect 
the American flag, and we will keep the full flow of production going, so 
that the ships can carry it over there. 

John L. Lewis, the mouthpiece of the United Mine Workers of America, 
Philip Murray and Thomas Kennedy were only speaking the sentiments, 
the laws and policies laid down by our international convention. And, gentle- 
men, when you talk about anyone of these three you can get a damned good 
scrap out of me anywhere, and I don’t mean maybe. We are battling along 
for about fifty years now for an objective, then you hear them saying, “we 
will never concede that.” Who is this individual trying to protect? Mr. 
Grace, whose company had received more orders off the American govern- 
ment than all the rest of the real, honest to God outfits that respected union 
rights. Why? We tried to get them to take action aginst granting them 
contracts unless they recognized the rights of labor, and they still continue 
to give them orders. Now they are trying to leave the impression that John 
L. Lewis is a traitor. I want to brand that statement before each one of you 
as a falsehood. There are no greater or better Americans in America than 
John L. Lewis, Phil Murray or Tom Kennedy. 


DELEGATE WALTER P. REUTHER, United Automobile Workers: 
Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the resolution and the committee’s re- 
port, and I want to say that I think the people of America and the people 
of the world, and especially the membership of the CIO, can be thankful that 
we have two outstanding leaders in America who see eye to eye and who are 
going to give leadership on the most important job facing the world, and 
that is to complete the defeat of Hitler. We have Roosevelt leading the 
nation and Philip Murray leading the CIO. 

There are many aspects of this problem which I would like to discuss 
in detail but that wont be possible. I want to touch upon several briefly. 


Firstly, there is the question of what status must labor assume in this 
period? Do we have to surrender our gains, do we have to sacrifice basic 
economic gains we have made in the past year through organization and 
through hard struggle? I think our slogan ought to be, “Groceries and 
Guns.”’ Give the workers in America the groceries that they need, that we 
can afford to give them, and they will give you the implements of war that 
we need to defeat Hitler. 

We have to fight this fight on two fronts. The one front is at home 
against the appeasers in our own country and the other fight is across the 
sea. I don’t think you have to give up one fight for the other. I think both 
fights are tied together in the whole struggle against Hitlerism and for the 
preservation of what we call democracy. 
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The question comes up, how are we going to mobilize the tremendous 
potential production capacity of American industry? That is the whole 
problem. Philip Murray has the answer to that problem. American industry 
has been taking the point of view that they could superimpose the defense 
program upon normal business and normal economy. They have been trying 
to maintain the attitude of business and profits as usual and they have 
blocked every attempt by organized labor to really approach the organiza- 
tion of American industry on a realistic basis that would insure maximum, 
all-out production. 

Take the automobile industry, the industry that has perhaps the greatest 
potentiality of any industry in the world. That industry today is not making 
a 15 percent overall contribution to production for defense needs. Why? 
Because management in this industry have felt that they could maintain 
the same level of production of automobiles and superimpose the defense 
program upen that peak production, so that they could reap tremendous 
profits. Now because they would not listen to labor a year ago hundreds of 
thousands of workers are faced with priorities unemployment. 

Murray has the answer. You have to organize this thing on an indus- 
try-wide basis, you have to pool the resources of industry and organize pro- 
duction so that you can coordinate and get the maximum use of machines 
and men. Now it is not enough, brothers, to make noisy, loud soapbox 
speeches and give lip service to the Murray plan, because that will not insure 
the adoption and the carrying out of the provisions of the Murray plan. 
Organized labor in this period must do more than make soapbox speeches. 
We have to get the best technical men in our industries together and we 
have got to begin to work out concrete, tangible plans by which we can 
mobilize to out-produce Hitler. That is the only way we can be sure, when 
we mobilize the full resources of the CIO behind the Council setup and in- 
sure its adoption, and until that is done you will not get adoption of that plan 
by paying lip service to it. 

At the Atlantic City convention I raised the question that the struggle 
going on in Europe was not just another imperialistic war in which com- 
peting powers were competing for the world’s markets, but that this war 
was entirely different in character, that it was a people’s war, and it was 
pointed out at that convention that we were not interested in preserving 
British imperialism, that we had no more use for the British ruling class than 
had the British workers, but that this struggle was a struggle of the people 
against a form of government, a way of life which was contrary and com- 
pletely destructive of everything decent, everything that we had fought for in 
the past. 

I am happy today to know that this convention is moving well enough 
along that the overwhelming majority realize now that this really is a 
peoples’ war. We have a grave responsibility in this situation. We have 
the responsibility of seeing to it that the industrial capacity of America is 
mobilized, because that is the only means by which Hitler can be defeated. 
Resolutions are very fine, they make interesting reading, but unless a resolu- 
tion means more than just words, unless its spirit and intent are carried 
down to every shop and every mill and every machine, then we will have 
wasted our time here today. 

Hitler is not fearful of resolutions. The world was resoluting for years 
while he built up his military machine. Hitler will not worry about this 
resolution unless he realizes that the 5,000,000 members of the CIO are 
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going to make that resolution a reality. We have got to speak, not through 
microphones but through assembly lines. That is the language that Hitler 
will understand. 

This problem boils down to a very simple proposition. Can Hitler, with 
slave market over in Europe, by the subjugation of millions of workers in the 
countries he has conquered and in his own country, out-produce what we 
in America can do under a system of free labor? I say if this resolution 
is carried out in every mill, mine and factory and on every assembly line, 
there will be no question a year from today as to whether free labor can 
out-produce slave labor. I am confident we will out-produce Hitler. 

Johnnie Green’s boys have got to build the ships. The aircraft workers 
have got to build the planes, the tank workers the tanks. We have got to 
build guns and then we have got to fill those ships that Johnnie Green and 
his boys are going to build and turn them over to maritime workers and 
let them deliver the goods across the sea where they are needed. It can 
be done. There is no question about it, but how? It can’t be done, brothers, 
if we approach this problem like we have approached many other trade union 
problems. 

You know one of the things that creeps into the organized labor move- 
ment—and it is not so true in our CIO, it is more true in the older labor 
movement—is this thing called vested interests inside the labor movement 
itself. People are sometimes fearful of taking a courageous position because 
they are always saying to the rank and file, which way do you want us to 
lead you? Tell us and we will lead you. I think this is one time when we 
who claim to be the leadership of the CIO must point clearly and boldly 
ahead and tell our people just exactly what we are fighting for? It is simple, 
it is clear. Get this thing called morale deep down in the hearts of our 
people. You can’t buy labor morale, you have to build it. The Chambers 
of Commerce can’t build it, we have got to build it, and labor morale is the 
only answer toward production. 

After Dunkerque it was British labor that pulled Britain out of the 
hole, because they had built the morale. They knew what they were 
fighting for. They didn’t say, if we do that what will Hitler think? Hitler 
has made his time schedules, he has made decisions, and all we have done 
was follow along. British labor understood. They knew that everything 
they fought and died for was going to be destroyed unless Hitlerism was 
destroyed. I think the Russians understand, too, why they are fighting. I 
think the Chinese understand. I think our brothers in Norway, when they 
struck against the most devastating military machine in the world, under- 
stood, and it is our job to make American labor, not on top, but deep down 
in every mill, mine and factory understand what we are fighting for. Give 
them leadership—that is what they want. Tell them what we are fighting 
for, tell them we are fighting on two-fronts, and I believe we can build this 
morale, and if we build this morale, this conscious understanding, we can 
say to our brothers across the sea who are fighting in Czecho-Slovakia, 
Holland and the other subjugated countries that American labor will rise 
in its might, because we understand what we are fighting for, and we are 
going to produce, we are going to get production, production, and more 
production until this thing called Hitlerism is wiped from the face of the 
earth. 
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DELEGATE McDONALD, Steel Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates 
to the convention—I believe, and the steel workers of America believe that 
this resolution represents a sound, sane, constructive and fearless endorse- 
ment of the foreign policies of the government of the United States of 
America. I believe furthermore that this resolution definitely represents 
the viewpoint of the overwhelming majority of the workers of America as 
expressed in their own citadels of democracy, as expressed in their labor 
unions. 

I am certain that the workers of America do not want to wait until 
the hordes of Hitler are encamped in Cuba. The workers of New York 
City most certainly do not want to wait until Bermuda is being used as a base 
for bombers to rain down their bombs and topple the towers of Manhattan 
into the streets. They do not want to wait until the bombs rip through the 
roofs of tenement houses and destroy their families in their sleep. They do 
not want to wait until bombs leaving Bermuda are falling upon their heads 
while they are at work in the mills, mines and factories of Baltimore and 
other industrial cities along the Eastern shore, and they do not want to wait 
until the bayonets of Hitler are just across the river, in the Dominion of 
Canada; they do not want to wait until they are in Cuba and the bombers 
are bombing the industrial South; they do not want to wait, either, until 
they are in Mexico; they do not want to wait until these hordes of Hitler 
are in the Aleutian Islands or other Pacific points to bomb the Pacific Coast 
arsenals of democracy. 

No, they want to follow the foreign policy of our government, which 
will prevent these bombers from using those foreign lands as bases from 
which they may depart and rain down their bombs on American citizens 
and American workers. 

I want no war. Who wants war? American working people are not 
anxious to have their bowels torn our, they are not anxious to have their 
heads shot off. At the same time they must be given a chance to defend 
themselves against those people who want to rip out their bowels and shoot 
off their heads. They have seen what happened in Britain; they have seen 
what happened in Russia; they know what happened in Poland and they know 
what is happening in Free France. They know of the fearless fight put up 
by the Czechs, the Jugo-Slavs, the Norwegians and the Chinese. They are 
appreciative of what those people have been doing and are doing, and the 
American people want to furnish all possible aid to these people now, they 
want to cooperate completely with all of these nations that are fighting to 
see that Hitler is destroyed. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations members will build the planes 
and the tanks, they will make the steel, despite any activities of the “business- 
as-usual” boys. They will furnish these things so that Hitler will be destroyed 
by these people who are fighting the good fight. I say these workers do not 
want to die, but at the same time they are not cowards. They have demon- 
strated their bravery on the picket lines of America, and they did not want 
to die, but they died in defense of something they loved, and I am sure that 
they are always willing to die in defense of something they love. They love 
their unions and they love America, and they want to furnish all-out aid 
to those who would destroy their unions and destroy America. 

At the same time we through our Unions, must continue to improve our 
form of democracy. When this bitter struggle is over we must not let our 
American democracy stand still. Our Unions must be the spearheads that 
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will advance the cause of democracy at home and abroad. Our Unions must 
be the sources of intellect, the sources of intelligent, constructive ideas which 
will make America a better place for all of us after this Hitler menace and 
all that it represents is once and for all blasted off the face of the globe. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair thought we might continue discus- 
sion of this resolution during the afternoon meeting. I would suggest in the 
meantime that the Secretary of the convention make any announcements he 
has to make, and I would like to have the delegates remain in their seats, 
because we have some very important announcements. 

DELEGATE GENIS, Textile Workers: I don’t feel that this particular 
resolution should be discussed in the afternoon session. I feel that a great 
deal of discussion has been had up to the present time and that the general 
public and the eyes of the labor movement and the members of our organiza- 
tion are turned in the direction of Detroit, awaiting our answer on this all- 
important question. As a result, Mr. Chairman, I move the previous question 
at this time. 

DELEGATE SANDBERG, United Paper, Novelty and Toy Workers: 





PRESIDENT MURRAY: For what purpose does the delegate rise? 

DELEGATE SANDBERG: For the purpose of opposing any motion to 
close discussion. All of us have a lot of things to say that have not been said, 
and we want an opportunity to discuss it, and if necessary let’s delay our 
lunch hour, and no railroading. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair was of the opinion that the fullest 
opportunity should be given the delegates to discuss this all important ques- 
tion. There is no desire on the part of the Chair to entertain a motion to 
railroad anything. That is the thing that we are interested in here, because 
we think Hitler is a fairly good agent in the principles of railroading, and we 
would like democracy to work here and keep working. 

The Chair is going to suggest that the motion offered to close debate 
is not a good motion at the moment and will advise the Secretary to proceed 
with his announcements. The Chair has an exceptional announcement to 
make to the convention before it recesses for the noon adjournment and the 
delegates will please keep their seats. 

Scretary Carey then made several announcements. 


MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I have received the following message that I 
shall now read to the convention. 
Mr. Philip Murray, President, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

Special delivery air mail letter reading as follows was addressed to you 
by the President and is being mailed today: 
The White House, November 15, 1941. 
Mr. Philip Murray, 
President, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan. 
Dear Mr. Murray: 

Will you please extend my greetings and felicitations to the officers and 
members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations attending your annual 
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convention. At the same time let me wish, with all your members, for a 
meeting out of which will come substantial good and benefit to American wage 
earners, to American business, to American farmers and to the American 
public. 

The annual conventions of American labor groups are symbols of the 
freedom which we in the United States enjoy and must make every sacrifice 
to maintain. Only in a democracy could such a meeting be held. 


But they as well as freedom of worship, freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press and all property rights are today threatened by the menace of Hitler- 
ism which has already blighted so many: peoples who cherish liberty and 
happiness. 

Unless these freedoms are protected from this world scourge, free trade 
unions and all other free institutions will vanish. In order to protect them 
our defense program must be all out and at all times. We need guns, tanks, 
planes and ships and we must produce guns, tanks, planes and ships without 
delay and without interruption, and the American people and their govern- 
ment are determined that we shall have them. 


I have every confidence that your members, recognizing the imperative 
needs of the American people in the interest of American defense will coop- 
erate with all other American groups in the common and in the patriotic in- 
terest. Americans will demand such a contribution from management, from 
labor and from all other groups for the preservation of home, family, religion 
and nation. 

In my message to the American Federation of Labor convention I said to 
that meeting as I say to the Congress of Industrial Organizations convention: 
In this hour when civilization itself is in the balance organizational rivalries 
and jurisdictional conflicts should be discarded. Only by united action can we 
turn back the Nazi threat. The establishment of peace between labor organi- 
zations would be a patriotic step forward of incalculable value in the creation 
of true national unity. 

American labor organizations today have a great responsibility. Enslaved 
workers the world over look to their American brothers for the production of 
the weapons which will make them free again. American workers can not 
and must not fail them in their hour of need and our hour of need. 


Very truly yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Stephen T. Early, 
Secretary to the President. 


(The delegates rose and applauded the message enthusiastically. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might say for the information of the conven- 
tion that an appropriate answer in appropriate form will be made to the 
President of the United States at an appropriate time—not today. 

Under the rules we are required to recess at 12:30. We are within a few 
minutes of that time, and if there are no objections the convention will now 
recess to meet promptly at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

At 12:20 o’clock p. m. the convention was recessed to 2 o’clock p. m. 
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SECOND DAY—TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order at 2:10 o’clock p. m. by President 
Murray. 


DODGE LOCAL No. 3 BAND—UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 
OF AMERICA 


The Dodge Local No. 3 Band, UAWA, entertained the delegation with a 
number of selections. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I want to extend my appreciation and I know 
the appreciation of the convention to the band that has furnished this splen- 
did entertainment to the delegates. It is, as you know, the Dodge Local 
Union Band of the United Automobile Workers. 

Perhaps the band will give us an encore of that old medley of songs that 
they played for us this morning. Brother Arthur Grudzen of the Dodge 
Local, who is the band’s manager, wishes to make an announcement. 

MR. ARTHUR GRUDZEN: President Murray, delegates, friends of the 
CIO, the music you have heard here today was played by the Dodge Local 3 
Band of 40 members of your local union, their musical knowledge and experi- 
ence based on about 800 years altogether. It was a pleasure for the band to 
entertain you here today, it is the pleasure of the Dodge Local Band, the 
Dodge Local members and myself to have the opportunity of being here with 
you, and hoping that this convention will be a great success, and that you may 
proceed with your business. 

Thank you on behalf of the Dodge Local 3 Band. 

(Delegate Van A. Bittner in the chair.) 

DELEGATE EMIL RIEVE, Textile Workers’ Union: I arise at this time 
to speak in behalf of the resolution that is before this convention. In doing 
so I am conscious of the fact that if resolutions could defeat Hitler he would 
have been defeated long ago. Resolutions must be followed by action. We 
in Amer‘ca today, in my opinion, are going through the same stages that the 
workers went through in Europe in their attempt to defeat Hitler. In France 
the ruling classes wanted to continue to do business as usual and at the same 
time wage war. By the time the working people woke up in France it was 
too late. In Great Britain we had a similar example. The policy of the 
British industrialists was that they were going to do business as usual and 
at the same time prosecute the war. The trade union movement of Great 
Britain woke up, and this time fortunately in time, and served notice on the 
government and on industry that this is a people’s struggle against Fascism 
and all that it stands for. 

In our country we have experienced similar situations. In the early 
beginning of our national effort for defense, industry refused to expand its 
facilities until Congress passed a tax law that suited their purpose. Many 
of the dollar-a-year men in government have been telling the government and 
the country at large that we in America need fear nothing, that our capacity 
to produce is so large that there will be no shortage of anything, until one 
morning we woke up and found ourselves in the position where we had a 
shortage of aluminum, a shortage in steel, and shortages in other commodities; 
and I submit to this convention if we wish to prosecute this war it will be 
the labor movement of America that will have to serve notice on industry 
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and government that this, too, as far as America is concerned, is a people’s 
war, and they are going to prosecute that war to the fullest extent. 

The Congress of Industrial Organizations perhaps never has faced a 
greater question than this one, because it is the organizations that are repre- 
sented in the Congress of Industrial Organizations that are producing the 
implements of war, and we also, in our desire to prosecute the war to its 
fullest conclusion, must not lose sight of the fact that we not only have 
appeasers within our country, but we also have reactionary elements who for 
years have been waiting for this opportunity to put a knife in labor’s back, 
and under the guise of national defense many attempts are being made, and 
more attempts are going to be made to defeat the natural and reasonable 
aims of organized labor. We must not be blinded to the fact that inasmuch 
as we desire to prosecute this war to its logical conclusion that at the same 
time we are going to serve notice that we cannot prosecute the war, that we 
cannot do the best that is in us with the same methods that Hitler applies, 
whose defeat we desire to bring about. 

Now, that does not say we are going to be foolish. We have to serve 
notice to the country and to the world that labor is willing to put self- 
restraints upon itself but it will never submit voluntarily to the abrogation 
of its rights. And while we are debating this question of prosecution of the 
war to its fullest extent we also must not forget that after this war is over 
there is going to come peace to this troubled world, and we have to prepare 
for that day as organized workers, because if we do not our depressions of 
1930 and 1931 will look like a picnic in comparison with what we are going 
to face after this war. Therefore, I submit, my friends, that on one hand we 
have a duty to prosecute the war to its fullest extent, on the other hand we 
have an obligation to organize as we never organized before, so that at the 
expiration of this war labor’s voice can be heard in the councils where peace 
is going to be made. I submit, my friends, that there are few people left in 
this country of ours who kid themselves that at the expiration of this struggle 
that our world will be the same as it was before this war started. I, for one, 
predict our whole economy is going to change after this struggle comes to an 
end. And it is for that reason, my friends, that I am not only interested in 
defeating Hitler and winning the war, but I am also interested in behalf of 
labor to win the peace. That is our program, and that is our policy, or ought 
to be. 

We want to do everything possible to defeat Hitler. The reasons for his 
defeat we need not debate because they are already history. Neither should 
we be fooled by those who advocate a negotiated peace because you don’t 
negotiate with bandits, but we also must be interested, as I said before, in the 
question of peace. Labor does not want a repetition of the Versailles Treaty, 
where wars of this kind that are going on today are going to be repeated 
periodically. We want a peace by which the natural.aspirations of the people 
will be recognized, by which workers who are able and willing to be employed 
can find employment, and, my friends, that can only be done through organ- 
ization. 

My appeal to the Congress of Industrial Organizations membership there- 
fore is organize as you never organized before, because you are going to need 
the power of your organization when this war comes to an end. Organize 
as you never organized before, so that we can use that power of organization 
and create that type of a world where it is going to be a little better for men 
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and women to live in and work in after this war is over than it was when the 
war first started. 

DELEGATE MERRILL, United Office and Professional Workers: The 
report of President Murray, a constructive report in its entirety, clear and 
incisive, points the way for the entire labor movement, and the resolution 
proposed by the Resolutions Committee is an able document for which the 
workers holding membership in the Congress of Industrial Organizations for 
many a long month now have waited for this convention to act upon. 

This resolution, describing as it does unity of interest between the people 
’ of Great Britain, Russia, China and all the subjugated countries, together 
with the people of the United States, is deficient in my- opinion only in one 
respect, and this deficiency can be easily corrected by this convention. It is 
my opinion that this great convention must of necessity address from here a 
communication to the trade union movements of Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union and China, pledging our continual cooperation now and in the future. 

This resolution and this report is based upon a profound understanding 
of the need and the way to have security for the American people. It also 
points out that the test of our belief is our ability to produce every implement 
of war necessary to insure the complete extermination of Hitlerism. 

There is no question that government, management and labor have all 
been responsible for the lag in production which is of such great concern to 
all of our people. Government has been responsible through its failure to 
adopt a clear labor policy which guarantees the trade union movement in its 
security and against the open shop elements. It has failed in that. It has, 
throughout the defense program, as President Murray’s report points out, 
imposed upon us a government, a super-government of dollar-a-year men. 

Management has failed in that they have insisted upon their right to 
profit even at the expense of the security and interest of the American people. 
They have insisted upon a business-and-profit-as-usual policy, and this policy 
on their part is a policy that must be quickly changed. 

Labor has failed in that it has not quickly recognized the great needs 
that the moment places upon them, the great needs of the American people 
and the great obligations that the tremendous strength of the CIO places 
before every single affiliate and every unit of the entire labor movement. 

For a great many years America has relied upon the Atlantic and the 
Pacific Oceans to provide us the degree of security to which our great people 
are entitled. And now we are relying upon a new ocean, an ocean of blood 
that is being poured throughout the European, Asiatic and African countries. 
The breach which has been effected in the bulwarks of civilization by the 
panzer divisions of Hitler are being stopped by human flesh and blood, and 
as we sit here and debate we are inclined to forget that time in the modern 
military war is an important element, and that standing in that breach are 
Britains, Russians, Chinese, Hollanders, Norwegians and others, whose lives 
are as precious to them as any American, and that the ground of Europe 
and Asia is sodden with the blood of people who are standing united and 
determined to do that job, willingly making the supreme sacrifice. 

In the face of that new ocean of blood we can only say that curbs must 
be placed on management, that a liberal labor policy must be guaranteed, and 
that the apathetic attitude of labor must be changed. Under the leadership 
of Philip Murray we have gained sensational organizational success in the 
past year. Hitherto open shop units have given way to the demonstrated 
power of the CIO, and this great obligation now places upon us a responsi- 
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bility which demands that this be discharged in the next weeks and the next 
months. 

Speaking for my organization, we have established national defense com- 
mittees and local union defense committees which we are certain will do the 
job that is wanted insofar as it lies within our power. I can say to President 
Murray, as I am sure can every organization in this convention, that if you, 
President Murray, will lead the workers of this country in this great effort, 
we will stand behind you united and determined to exterminate the Hitler 
menace from the world. 


DELEGATE ADDES, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates, I rise in support of that portion of the Officers’ Report under dis- 
cussion and the resolution submitted by the Secretary of the Resolutions 
Committee. I should like to say that I am a member of the Resolutions 
Committee. As the Automobile Workers view it, we are of the opinion that 
the war now raging in Europe is unlike any other war that history reveals. 
It is what we refer to as a mechanized war. Our industry happens to be 
a highly mechanized Industry. Members of our union manufacture the 
planes, the tanks, the trucks, the guns and the munitions, and it is perhaps 
one of the largest industries that, in the future, if management will accept, 
will be producing national defense materials and materials necessary for the 
prosecution of the war against Hitler and all that he represents. 

At our convention last August our union, cognizant of these facts, adopted 
a resolution of all-out aid to those nations, namely, the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain and China who were fighting against the Hitler menace. The mem- 
bers of our union have accepted the idea and theory that it is all-important 
to defeat Hitler. The members of our union have likewise made certain 
proposals to government representatives along the lines of speeding up the 
national defense program. They elaborated on the Murray plan. We used 
our influence to try to put into effect what we believe will do the job of 
eliminating Hitlerism. We have placed in the city of Washington representa- 
tives who are in constant touch with representatives of OPM, in the hope 
that they might be able to convince them of the need of letting contracts 
more rapidly and the need of letting these contracts in industries or in plants, 
if you please, where defense materials could be produced as rapidly as 
possible. 

We have likewise submitted to government and to various managements 
a plan whereby we could speed up the defense program, namely, the elimina- 
tion of week-end blackouts, whereby a given plant would be in continuous 
operation for a 7-day period. Thus far, because management has accepted 
the idea but is living under the illusion of “business as usual,” we have not 
been able to convince management that the elimination of the week-end 
blackout is necessary to defeat Hitler. 

It is my firm conviction that there is but one way at the moment to 
defeat Hitler, and that is on the assembly lines and in the tool shops, where 
literally 65 percent of the machines in the tooling shops are unused at the 
present moment, some 35 percent being used for defense work, and an overall 
picture of approximately 12 percent defense work in the automobile and avia- 
tion industry, an overall picture in General Motors, one of the greatest and 
mightiest corporations in America that at the present moment is utilizing 
but some 17 percent of its ingenuity, of its plants and of its equipment toward 
the battle to defeat Hitlerism and that for which it stands. 
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It appears to me that workers generally are patriotic. I have heard man- 
agement from time to time discuss patriotism and I have failed yet to find 
any powerful corporation setting aside for one moment the theory, the idea 
of “business as usual.” 

In my judgment, government has been derelict in its duty in not cracking 
down on management as they have attempted to crack down on labor. It 
seems to me that government is rather hesitant to take a firm position with 
managements, particularly those managements that refuse to accept national 
defense work because they fear that the war in Europe may suddenly end 
and it would take them a period of weeks to convert their tools back into non- 
defense production. Then they fear that they may lose civilian production or 
civilian business. 

Government ought to take a firm position if government wants aid— 
and the labor movement does—aid to the extent of helping those nations to 
defeat Hitler. It seems to me it ought to get rather serious about this matter 
and say to the aviation managements and to the automobile and parts man- 
agement and to the Aluminum Company of America that national defense is 
Point No. 1 on the agenda and that civilian production is a secondary issue 
during this crisis. 

The press has failed to publicize the fact that in the aviation industry 
men are being laid off because they say they cannot get sufficient aluminum 
to produce the planes. I need not discuss with you this afternoon the ques- 
tion of the attitude of the company that produces all of the aluminum for 
these planes. We have had not only stoppages to the extent of shortages of 
materials in the aviation industry, but we have had automobile manufacturers 
hesitate to take on contracts. They would much rather close their plants 
for a time than to assume the responsibility of producing an important part 
that might go into a tank or a gun. 

Labor is on record. My union is on record on the question of aid. We 
have made our contributions and we expect to continue to make these con- 
tributions. We do not believe that it is necessary, however, to sacrifice the 
gains that labor has made over a short period of time. While we were making 
our gains the manufacturers of America were likewise making their profits, 
and it appears to me that every time labor moves a step forward the manu- 
facturers move a step higher in the ladder of profits. Certainly if sacrifices 
are to be made, management and business ought to set aside once and for all 
the idea of “business as usual.” The -automobile workers appeal to govern- 
ment and appeal to managements to give us the work, and we will produce 
the necessary munitions of war. 


DELEGATE IRVING ABRAMSON, President, New Jersey State Indus- 
trial Union Council: It seems to me the sense of the convention, from every- 
thing that has been said this morning and this afternoon, that the resolution 
presented before this assemblage should be supported. I think, however, Mr. 
Chairman, that while discussion is good—and there has been some good 
discussion—and that while we have talked about the wisdom of supporting 
this resolution, the time has come that we ought to stop talking, physically 
so to speak, stop talking academically upon what this resolution means and 
see if we can translate that resolution into what it means for the workers in 
our shops, what it means actually for the people who are waiting for us to 
give them the word about the work of this convention. 
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If I may, I would like to present a so-called three-point program, or three 
aspects of the resolution that has been presented to this convention: 


No. 1. Morale and the support of the President. 

No. 2. The relationship of defense production—which has been covered 
by Brother Reuther so very well. 

No. 3. What can the workers in the shops do materially by way of ac- 
tually making their own personal contribution ? 


I would like, for one, to discuss the first problem very briefly—morale 
and the support of the President. That subject has not been entirely new, 
because if I recall at the convention of 1939 on the West Coast it was said 
then by the then President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations that it 
was the patriotic thing and the loyal thing to support the hand of the Presi- 
dent in this emergency that faces not only this country but the entire civilized 
peoples of the world. I subscribe to that today, and I think we ought to find 
out how that can be translated into real active meaning. 

Some delegates here today spoke about the French debacle. I say there 
used to be a France, the France of Rousseau, of Voltaire, of liberty, equality 
and fraternity, the France that gave to America the saying, “I wholly disagree 
with what you say, but will defend to the death your right to say it.’”” Where 
is the French culture, the France we used to know? I don’t believe it can be 
blamed entirely on the amount of machine guns and planes, and on the fact 
they didn’t have a real Maginot line, but can be laid directly on the heads 
of the copperheads, at the doors of Daladier, the French Populist Party, and 
to those high in the ranks of government, the Flandins, Marshal Petains and 
others. 

In our Government we do not have the Lavals and Flandins and their ilk, 
but we have a man in the White House, Franklin D. Roosevelt, that we can 
depend on. That is what we think of morale. 

When I speak of morale, and how we read how the French army itself 
did not fight, we have to think in the terms of the American army, and what 
is being done about the American army as far as that is concerned. I said 
at the Atlantic City convention it should be the business of labor to see that 
the American soldier is taught something else besides twisting bayonets into 
the vitals of a human being; he ought to be taught what democracy is because 
he is going to fight for democracy. I want to be sure the man who is being 
conscripted and the man who is being enlisted into the army knows what he 
is fighting for. That is No. 1 problem, Mr. Chairman. 

No. 2 problem is the problem of defense production. I am going to yield 
to what Brother Reuther said, he covered that problem sufficiently. 

No. 3 is what is the war actually going to do? By way of propaganda, I 
can point to the exhibit on the right hand side of the stage put up by the 
New Jersey State Industrial Union Council and the British-American Ambu- 
lance Corps. We passed a resolution to support the President of the United 
States, but we feel the time has come when a passage of a resolution does not 
fit, at least does not meet the needs of the American workers. Not only 
must we send munitions over, and guns over, and powder to blast hell out of 
human beings, but there are other people not engaged directly in the trenches 
that need to be helped, children of workers. Yes, we have started a CIO 
Village. We call it CIO Village, because we want the British worker to know 
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there happens to be another organization of labor in America other than the 
AFL, and we call it the CIO Village. 

In those terms I think we should begin to think of helping the children of 
British workers and helping their families, and helping the Russian workers 
and their families, because they are engaged in the struggle, and we all know 
the struggle in which they are being engaged is one almost as bad, if not 
worse, than the one the English people went through in withstanding the 
devastating bombs; and then also there are the Chinese people. I present to 
this convention that we ought to do something else besides pass resolutions, 
and we should think in terms of the children and families, and look towards 
building up our union shops and supporting the action of the President, and 
speeding up production, as was spoken of by Brother Reuther. 


DELEGATE ABRAM FLAXER, President, State, County and Municipal 
Workers of America: Mr. Chairman and brother and sister delegates, I arise 
in support of this resolution because I think that this resolution expresses the 
wholehearted sympathy and support of our membership and of the people 
back home behind the President’s foreign policy. I support that policy with- 
out any equivocations and without any reservations, because I think that 
policy recognizes that the basic interests of the people of this nation are tied 
up, inextricably tied up with the struggle abroad. The object of our foreign 
policy is the defeat of Fascism, and we are going to take every step that is 
necessary to bring about this defeat. Our foreign policy to bring about the 
crushing military defeat of Fascism is a sound policy; it is a policy which asso- 
ciates our country with the Soviet Union and with Great Britain in this 
mighty struggle, and associates our nation with all those people who are 
today under the heel of fascism. It is a policy of giving every poss ble 
assistance and doing everything that we have to. It is a policy which required 
the revision of our Neutrality Act so that whatever we can do can be done 
in the most feasible and expeditious manner. It is a policy that requires the 
clearing of the rattlesnakes from the oceans, and requires that our seamen 
stand ready at their stations and be ready to shoot at sight. It is a forth- 
right policy of defense, of the security of our nation, the liberties of our 
people and the standards of living. It is a policy that recognizes that this 
war is our war; it is a policy which recognizes that nobody will win this war 
for us and that we have to do our share, our great share in accomplishing 
the defeat of Fascism in this country and abroad; because Fascism in this 
country is one with Fascism abroad, and gets encouragement from Fascism 
abroad. Let us once and for all crush Fascism abroad and we deal a death 
blow to Fascism in this country. 

This policy of our National Administration recognizes that the Hitler 
strategy and the Hitler policy is inimical to the interests of our land; the 
Hitler policy is a policy of world domination, the Hitler strategy is a strategy 
of taking one country after another singly, it is a policy which recognizes that 
once the European nations fall under the heel of Fascism that our country 
will be left alone to meet the hordes of Fascism. It is a policy that indicates 
unless we take our stand and do our share alongside of Britain and alongside 
of Russia and alongside of China and give every possible encouragement and 
aid and manpower, if necessary, to the defeat of Fascism, that we will be 
left defenseless in a world dominated by Fascism. 

This policy is a correct policy and involves the defense of the daily needs 
of our people. Picture, if you will, what a victory for Fascism abroad will 
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mean to us right here. What a blow to the American labor movement, what 
encouragement reaction in this country will have, what encouragement the 
appeasers and Hitler’s agents in this country will have, what marvelous soil 
for their growth and for their spreading. And in direct contradiction to that, 
think what we will have in this country if we can bring about the quick and 
the crushing defeat of Fascism abroad. Think of all the energies that will 
be released amongst the working population of this country to fill the goods 
and bounties of our land so all our workers can enjoy them. Who is hindering 
that? Hitler. Because Hitler’s hordes in Europe are crushing the peoples 
of Europe abroad and are preparing to crush them here. 

This is the policy that can get the wholehearted support of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, and is the policy which must get and should 
have the support of all of the peoples and all of the groups in this nation. 
In order to see to it that this policy, that this program for the defense of our 
land is prosecuted successfully, it is unquestionably necessary that every man 
and every woman in this nation subordinate his individual interest to the 
greater interest of our nation, and place all of his resources and all of his 
initiative at the command and at the disposal of our national interests. We 
cannot in any way be dissuaded and swerved from our purpose by the false 
talk that may be spread by some groups in this country. I know that there 
are some people who say that it is not true that this is our war, that it is not 
true that we cannot deal with Hitler, that our interests are not involved, and 
what does it matter if Hitler conquers Europe so long as we stay in this 
country, but if we see clearly that the policy of our land is one that recog- 
nizes that Hitler is pursuing a policy of national domination and international 
domination, world domination, then we recognize that our own land cannot 
exist by itself in peace and in harmony with a European dominated world, a 
Hitler dominated Europe. 

I think that we in this country can derive a certain amount of benefit 
from the experiences of the working people abroad. In the course of Hitler’s 
conquests one of the phrases that was most on the lips of everybody was the 
fact we were just a little bit too late. Now, they have recognized in Great 
Britain that they cannot be too late, and they have unified their people 
behind their government to prosecute the war against Fascism, and perhaps 
the most brilliant example of unified people conducting a struggle against 
Fascism is the example derived from the Soviet Union. The struggle that 
the Red army, the people of the Soviet Union are conducting against Hitler 
has served to inspire the world and destroy a lot of falsehoods that were 
prevalent some time ago. We no longer are laboring under the fear of the 
invincibility of the German army; we know that the Germdn army and the 
Fascist army and the Panzer divisions in all of their might can be success- 
fully staved off and successfully defeated if a unified struggle is put on against 
them, but up until a few months ago, up until the present time, Hitler’s 
successes have always been predicated upon the strategy of having us divided, 
our not being unified, while Fascism was completely unified. Fascism 
throughout the world has a central command and moves along with all of 
its power, and the need of the moment today is that the power that is preva- 
lent in the democratic countries be joined, and the joining of that power will 
be an invincible power, and the sooner we join that power the sooner we will 
be rid of the Hitler menace, the menace of Fascism. 

Our Congress of Industrial Organizations has had a glowing history in this 
country. During the years of their existence they have inscribed upon the 
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pages of American history and upon the scene of the American nation pages 
that are a glowing tribute to its members and to its organizations. Through 
the operations of our organizations we have benefited our members and bene- 
fited our nation; we have achieved those things on the basis of organizing the 
unorganized, and continuing along those lines, but I think that the hour has 
come when alongside with our motto, “Organize the Unorganized” we must 
create another motto, we must create the motto of uniting our manpower and 
resources to the end we may bring about the most rapid and quick and hurried 
defeat of Fascism abroad, and consequently in this country. 

DELEGATE CANNON, Distillery Workers: The debate this afternoon 


has clarified the question before the house splendidly. When we went to lunch 
I thought the question before the house was to repudiate the United Mine 


Workers of America, John L. Lewis and Phil Murray. Since then it has 


improved. 

I am in favor of an all-out effort to defeat Hitler. In that I make no 
qualifications. I not only believe we should furnish the tanks and airplanes 
and munitions of war and food for that purpose, but it is my opinion that 
before Hitler is defeated finally, we will have to furnish men. That is not a 
determination of recent origin. I have expressed it freely, and at the time of 
the invasion of Norway, in a hotel room in Philadelphia I made the statement 
to our Director of Organization, Allan Haywood. And as each month shows 
the power of the armaments built up by the German people, I am still more 
convinced than ever that in order to defeat Hitler we will have to send our 
boys over there again. I don’t like it, but it might be better to fight them 
over there than to give them a chance to get closer to fight them. 

It is not only a question of defeating Hitler over there. It is a question 
of defeating Hitlerism over here, and let’s don’t lose sight of that. Don’t 
let them work upon your emotions and don’t let them try to make you forget 
everything but Hitler and his atrocities over in Europe. I realize that there 
comes a time or condition where acquiescence is preferable, as is being demon- 
strated all the way from Gibraltar to the Aegean Sea, and from the Black 
Sea to the White Sea. Every place that Hitler has been, there human life is 
as cheap as ants in an ant heap—no regard for anybody, they abuse and out- 
rage everybody, and when that condition comes I think we in America will be 
willing to die, as the Greeks, the Serbs, the Czechs and the French are dying 
today, in a hopeless effort to retard the progress of Hitler. 

I believe in going the limit to defeat Hitler, but I don’t believe in sacri- 
ficing any of the gains we have made in America down through 160 or 170 
years. I want to hold on to every one of them. I am going to stay with the 
Union shop and hold onto that. If we give that up, what is the use of fight- 
ing Hitler if We overlook the Hitlers over here. 

I have helped to bury dead pickets, shot or murdered on the picket line. 
I have preached funeral orations over some of these victims, all the way from 
Arizona to New York and from Michigan to the Gulf, and I know just how 
much Hitlerism we have to combat here, so don’t overlook the Hitlers over 
here in fighting the big ones over there. ; 

Brother Dalrymple, of the Oregon CIO, told you this morning that 
58,000 miners went over there and helped fight the last war and they kept 
going until President Wilson said no, we need you here. That should be a 
record that any nation would honor, that any employing interest would 
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respect. But what happened to labor after that war? They developed what 
they called the American plan, and there has been more rascality committed 
under the so-called American plan than even under the Ku Klux Klan. The 
American plan was a united move on the part of the press and the employing 
interests of the United States and of certain government officials to deny us 
the union shop and to wipe us out entirely. The first big onslaught they 
made was on two Unions, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and the 
United Mine Workers of America. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers were 
not the powerful organization then that they are today. Oh, no, they were 
weak and struggling, and in many sections they were not organized at all. 
But they had a whole lot of idealism and they put up the fight and were 
finally forced to accept a 15 percent reduction. 

The United Mine Workers, on the other hand, were fairly well organized 
in many sections, and they put up one of the most memorable fights ever 
put up in America. They buried their dead from the picket line in that fight. 
There was no limit on the number of miners that might be slaughtered at that 
time to establish the American Plan. But the Mine Workers did not quit, 
they did not stop, they conducted that fight to the end and they smashed the 
American Plan. Maybe that is one of the reasons there is so much opposi- 
tion to them today. Maybe some of our employing interests remember the 
record made by the United Mine Workers of America at that time. 

Be that as it may, just let those who are interested make note of this. 
When the present fight of the Mine Workers is over, the United Mine Workers 
of America are not going to be the defeated party. As I said before I agree 
with all-out aid—not to England, because we don’t know where she will be 
next—but to defeat Hitler. 

It reminds me of a phrase we used to use in the horse and buggy days. 
I don’t know whether many of you would get its importance. Before Thomas 
and Reuther and Leonard and those fellows got on the job and built auto- 
mobiles, we used the horse and buggy and the horse and wagon. Sometimes 
we had teams, and this applies to’'the mines, too. That is where I had most 
experience with them. I am speaking of the mines for the time being. We 
had teams of mules, sometimes two, three or four, or aS many as six. The 
lead mule had light harness held in place in the rear by a crupper. The mules 
behind had a breech, a great, big, reinforced strap that went around the mule’s 
hips to enable them, when hitched to wagons, to help pull the wagons down 
the hill. The intelligent mules were made lead mules and the dumb mules 
were made breech mules, but as dumb as they were thy found out how to sit 
back on the breech, and the forward mules had to pull not only the train of 
cars but the breech mules, too. 

For six months England has been back in the breech. Now, let’s go on 
all-out aid to defeat Hitler, and I think I am going to express the sentiments 
of the great majority of this convention when I say all-out aid to beat Hitler 
and all-out aid to back up the United Mine Workers of America, John L. 
Lewis and Phil Murray and Thomas Kennedy in the fight they are making. 
Let’s save that union shop, no matter what else may come of it. Let’s don’t 
get embroiled in such a way that we are going to stand back of the Eugene 
Graces, the Fairlesses, the Youngstown Sheet and Tube, the Weirs, and 
Tom Girdler. Let’s line up with labor. 

It is not only the refusal of the union shop that is at stake at the moment 
in Washington, not only are the United Mine Workers of America at stake as 
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far as the union shop is concerned, but if they get away with this they are 
going to smash the union shop in every other industry, and we are not going 
to let them get away with it—Fairless, Girdler, Weir, the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube, the great steel industry that, down through the ages since it has 
been organized, since they smashed our Union at Homestead in 1892, has 
taken the lead in smashing unions. 

After every great depression the steel workers were the first to reduce 
wages 10 percent, 15 percent, another 10 percent. Other industries followed, 
and by the time the depression would be ended our wages were back where 
they were twenty, thirty or forty years ago, and we had to start over and 
build up again. The steel interests are the spearhead to get out and smash 
our Union. Thank God, they picked the United Mine Workers of America, 
because they can stand up to them and they can lick the steel interests with 
our backing and our support, and when we give all-out aid to defeat Hitler, 
let’s go all-out to stand back of Lewis, Murray and Kennedy and the entire 
program we adopted here yesterday in favor of the United Mine Workers 
of America. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, the issue 
around which this discussion revolves is directly attributable to the report 
which I submitted to this convention. No one in this hall recognizes more 
deeply the great significance that will be attached to the eventual adoption 
of the pending resolution and the report of the Committee on Officers’ Reports. 

The matter before the house is one which transcends in importance any 
other question which may come before this convention, in that the decision of 
the convention upon this resolution and upon this report will have its effect 
in the homes of millions of people throughout the United States, and its 
obvious repercussions in all of the countries throughout the world. 

There is no labor organization in America that is more deeply rooted in 
defense production than our CIO organizations. You have a list of them 
before you. You know the industries from which these organizations hail. 
You know the important fundamental part that they must play in the days 
to come after this convention is over. 

In the submission of this report to this great convention I as President 
sensed very keenly my own individual responsibilities to the memberships of 
our unions and to the workers of America. Like any other citizen of our 
great land I have watched through the news organs of our nation the steady, 
forward march of those forces of aggression, those forces of brutality in il 
Europe, and I have been ever conscious of the one outstanding fact that in 
each of the countries overrun by the Nazi forces the labor movement was 
the first to feel the impact of the terrifying blows of the German army. The 
leaders of every labor organization in every country taken over by Germany, 
including the unoccupied portions of certain countries in Europe, have either 
been killed, murdered or put in concentration camps, and the organizations 
in each instance have been completely obliterated. There are no labor organi- 
zations any more in any of the countries overrun by Hitler. There are no 
conventions of labor being held in these countries today. There are no open 
forums. There are no democratic privileges. The workers of these occupied 
territories are denied the right to meet for the purpose of discussing wrongs 
that may be perpetrated against them. The unions are abolished. The wage 
standards and living conditions of the working people of the occupied countries 
are definitely regulated and controlled by the Hitler and Nazi forces. 
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There is the situation. Into every country that they have gone there has 
trailed in their wake starvation, poverty, misery, suffering and disease. The 
right of freedom of worship has been taken away. There is no free press in 
any of the countries taken over by Hitler. The lives of the people are com- 
pletely controlled from the moment they rise out of their beds in the morning 
until they return to their beds at night. 

Such, my friends, is the most sorrowing, terrifying spectacle that this 
world has ever witnessed—terrifying to the point that it arouses the ire and 
the indignation of all liberty-loving people throughout the world. (Applause.) 

That is why this convention has given serious, intelligent, constructive 
consideration to the report and to the resolution now pending before the con- 
vention. The President of this organization, in recommending outright, forth- 
right support to the President’s foreign policy, has suggested in the same 
report and has said from this platform to this convention that he shall never, 
so long as he possesses any power as a leader of labor in this country, forfeit 
labor’s right to its natural advantages and to the attainment of its natural 
objectives. (Applause.) 

On this historic afternoon, the 18th day of November, 1941, when our 
great convention is solemnly considering the passage of the pending resolution 
let me say to America now that insofar as the CIO is concerned it shall be its 
purpose to protect its gains and increase its opportunities to advance and 
improve the standards of its membership. That we propose to do. That we 
think we can do, and justifiably do in the face of a grave national emergency. 

Through the medium of this convention here today, just before you take 
your action, I am asking the President of our mighty government, the might- 
iest in the world, the best in the world, and the most democratic in the world, 
to give labor a better break in this country of ours, to give us more ample 
representation in the development of this great national defense program. 

And to the labor baiters in our National Congress, these southern Con- 
gressmen to whom President Lewis has so aptly referred, I say to them today 
from this platform that the National CIO, through all of its forty-one affil- 
iated international unions and its five million members and their dependents 
and their friends, will fight every inch of the way against the enactment of 
labor-baiting, labor-manacling legislation in the Federal Congress. ( Applause.) 

And before this convention ends I am going to ask you to make these 
words of ours effective by having each organization, in conjunction with our 
National Office, visit the city of Washington and make manifest your protesta- 
tions against any kind of legislation which has for its purpose the strangula- 
tion of labor in America. America needs the labor movement. The people of 
the United States need CIO. The President of the United States of America 
needs CIO, and we say to him, “Here we are, we are coming, we are with you, 
give us representation.” (Applause.) 

These views which I have expressed to you reflect the convictions of 
the President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. I hope when your 
convention passes into history that your fight will continue unabated, as it 
must needs for the continued advancement and the continued protection of 
American labor, the American working man, his wife and his children. 

I come from a miner’s family, all coal diggers. For thirty years I have 
been an officer of the United Mine Workers of America, and during that 
thirty years’ period I have been on every battlefront of this country where the 
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miners were fighting for their rights. I fought the militia in the state of West 
Virginia and the National Guard, when the Governor of that commonwealth 
was seeking the destruction of the United Mine Workers and when the 
Miners’ Union was not so strong. 

In the 1922 strike of the Miners’ Union, to which Delegate Cannon re- 
ferred, I was Vice President of the International Union, and when the flag 
of the United States was hoisted over the Montour 4 tipple of the Pittsburgh 
Coal Company, and the National Guard was turned out to break the strike, 
I think it was Phil Murray that led the parade of 750 miners to the tipple that 
morning, if I am not mistaken. 

In District No. 2 during the same strike, and later in the 1937 strike 
when I was Vice President of the International Union, and I denounced the 
efforts of Governor Fischer of the State of Pennsylvania using the state police 
to kill and murder our people, I visited almost every mining camp in central 
Pennsylvania and western Pennsylvania during that historic struggle, I 
addressed countless meetings of striking miners and. their families, I was 
thrown in the streets by the state police during that historic strike, fighting 
the use of armed forces to destroy the United Mine Workers’ Union. 

My home in Pittsburgh in the 1927 strike was surrounded, surrounded 
with a force of filthy Pinkerton detectives and private guards; my home was 
invaded and ransacked during that strike, and my family terrorized. 

In the 1927 strike, the 1928 strike, the 1929 strike, I traveled through the 
coal camps of West Virginia and Ohio and western and central Pennsylvania, 
playing my part in that fight against the use of brutality and force to destroy 
the miners’ union. 

And just a few days ago, while I was lying in the hospital—I just got 
out of the hospital, I was ill—some of my defamers—and I have got a few 
that some day I will take particular delight in talking to—some of them, at 
least, planted a few sticks of dynamite around my home and my garage, to 
threaten my wife and family—only two or three weeks ago. 

Yes, I have been on the battle front; I take second place to no living soul. 
( Applause.) 

So far as the present situation is concerned affecting the captive mines 
and the United Mine Workers of America, I shall be at the beck and call of 
President Lewis and my union. Never have I betrayed them, and so help me 
God, never shall I betray them, lending whatever support I can to the Presi- 
dent of my own organization for whom I have the greatest affection, love 
and admiration—and I take second place to no citizen in this country in that 
regard, either. (Applause.) 

So, my friends, it is not for me to divert from the ordinary rules of proce- 
dure for the purpose of discussing the part that I have played in our proceed- 
ings. I have submitted my recommendation to this convention affecting policies 
of the National CIO in relationship to the foreign policies of the President of 
the United States. I have done so in good conscience, believing that it is the 
finest thing that the CIO can do under existing circumstances. I believe in it, 
I am wholeheartedly for it, and, my good friends, when you adopt it I shall 
do with you whatever I can to make it effective. 

I thank you. 

(The delegates arose and applauded vigorously and the Dodge Local No. 3 
Band of the UAWA played several selections.) 


The question was called for. 
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REPORT OF OFFICERS’ REPORT COMMITTEE (Resumed) 
DELEGATE ROBINSON, Secretary of the Committee: The next section 
of the report of the committee dealing with the report of the Officers of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations has to do with National Defense. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 

A considerable section of President Murray’s report, therefore, is devoted 
to an examination of the national defense program to date and to a searching 
criticism of its shortcomings. It is not necessary heré to recapitulate the 
numerous agencies that have been created in the attempt to overcome the 
delays and failures of the nation’s effort to arm itself. 

We can note for the record, however, that of the defense appropriations 
amounting to date to $62 billion only some $10.5 billion have been expended, 
of which less than half is represented by arms actually produced. In other 
words, less than one-sixth of the amount appropriated by Congress has been 
expended, and less than one-twelfth translated into actual combat weapons. 

The reasons for this critical lag in our armament program are involved 
primarily in the failure to plan, in the high concentration of control over con- 
tracts with 6 companies having 31.3% of the total defense supply contracts 
at the end of May, in the refusal of industry to expand and of some defense 
officials even to admit the need for expansion, and in the basic failure to call 
on labor for full participation. 

The glaring proof of the failure to plan for all-out production of defense 
materials and consumers’ goods is seen in the threatened unemployment of as 
many as 2,500,000 workers due to priorities. 

The results of these failures have not only hit defense production. They 
have been felt most seriously in rapidly rising costs of living, due to specula- 
tion and to monopoly, in the increasing menace of priorities unemployment, 
and in dislocations of the economic and social life of hundreds of communities 
amounting to disaster for the people involved. 

The most cursory examination of the defense program to date shows the 
need for such a solution as is offered by the Industry Council Plan drawn up 
by President Murray. This plan and the detailed plans produced for several 
industries must be adopted if we are to reach the production needed to beat 
Hitler and to preserve democracy. 

DELEGATE PRESSMAN, Secretary of the Committee on Resolutions: 
The Committee on Resolutions had a number of resolutions submitted to it 
regarding the question of national defense and the Murray Industry Council 
Program. We are suggesting that at this time the Committee on Resolutions 
be permitted to bring in its resolution on this subject matter so that it may 
be considered, along with the report of the committee on Officers’ Report. 

To that end I would like to move that the rules be suspended and permit 
the Committee on Resolutions to present its resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 


Delegate David McDonald then read the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION R-2 
National Defense and Murray Industry Council Program 
WHEREAS, (1) The very question as to whether our nation shall survive 
or not at present depends completely upon whether our national defense pro- 
gram shall be successfully prosecuted; 
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(2) The essence of our national defense program is one of production—the 
need of producing the necessary quantity of materials—airplanes, tanks, ships 
and guns—within the shortest period of time to aid those nations struggling 
against the Fascist aggressors; 

(3) To accomplish this goal it is essential that our existing plant facilities 
be utilized to the full with adequate provision for any increase in productive 
facilities that may be necessary, together with a maximum utilization of the 
available labor supply of the nation. At the same time it is essential that 
wherever possible production of civilian goods for our needs be maintained as 
fully as possible to the extent that this does not weaken our defense effort; 

(4) The effectuation of our national defense program will involve severe 
sacrifices on the part of the American people. However, it is essential that no 
segment or group within our nation be unduly burdened. In addition, the 
enemies of democracy must not be permitted, under the guise of national de- 
fense, to destroy the basic liberties and institutions of America which assure 
the wholehearted participation of the American people in the struggle to de- 
stroy Hitlerism; 

(5) The national effort that will be involved in accomplishing this end 
demands the full participation of all the people of the nation. Labor is fully 
equipped to make its contribution, not only in labor power but in brains, and 
to accept its share of the burdens in any joint enterprise for the fulfillment 
of our national policy. Such labor participation has not been afforded to date 
in the national defense program; 

(6) The national defense agencies which have been established form a 
mass of overlapping organizations unable to accomplish the task, and to this 
extent, are sapping the strength of the American people who seek to effectuate 
a real national defense program. Appropriations for the program far exceed 
actual contracts awarded or production accomplished. The deadly grip which 
corporate dollar-a-year men have established over the OPM and other defense 
agencies, through their “business as usual” concept and absence of planning, 
have curtailed production of necessary war materials and caused unemploy- 
ment through priorities, thereby leaving idle machinery and idle men with a 
corresponding failure in production and a destruction of American morale; 
now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, (1) The CIO has offered, as its contribution to the full and 
complete prosecution of the national defense program of unlimited production 
of those materials needed to implement our foreign policy and crush Hitlerism, 
the Murray Industry Council Plan. The CIO, in convention assembled, hereby 
again expresses its forthright support of the Murray Plan as one attuned to 
the needs of our present national situation; 

(2) This Plan will unleash the energies and resources of all our people, 
through full participation of labor in the national defense program and thereby 
assure the achievement of our national goal; 

(3) This Plan will guarantee the production of armaments in needed 
quantities and on time by attaining the highest possible productive efficiency 
of American industry through the full and complete cooperation of industry, 
organized labor, and government. Through industry councils which would 
establish regional and plant committees, the resources and brains of all would 
be dedicated to our single task of maximum production; 

(4) This Plan will preserve the basic democratic rights of the American 
people; namely, the freedom of speech, assembly, and worship, and the free 
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right to organize into labor unions for collective bargaining and other mutual 
protection. 

(5) The guiding principles of the Murray Plan will establish a program 
which will assure complete aid to those nations and peoples who are struggling 
to defeat Hitlerism and thereby fulfill our national policy of protecting the 
security of the American people. — 

(6) The CIO does not wish it to be understood that it will refrain from 
participation in the national defense program unless its own Industry Council 
Plan is adopted. To the contrary, the CIO as an American institution with 
loyal Americans as its members, will do all in its power to participate in the 
national defense program in order to rid this world of Hitler and Hitlerism. 
At all times we shall attempt to point out what we may consider to be the 
shortcomings of the program or its administrative machinery from the point 
of view of ever pressing for a stronger and more effective national defense 
effort to achieve the defeat of Nazi Germany. 

(7) The CIO affiliates and their members should initiate a program of 
calling upon their Congressman, state and local Representatives, and all groups 
in their communities to request the President of the United States to es- 
tablish the Murray Industry Council program. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by: 

Los Angeles IUC, Pittsburgh CIO Ladies Auxiliary, St. Louis IUC, 

Chemical Workers Union Local 266, Warehouse Workers Union, Local 

26, ILWU, Warehouse Union No. 6, ILWU, Greater New York IUC, 

U.E.R. & M.W.A. Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, State, County & 

Municipal Workers, Un. Federal Workers, California State IUC, 

Baltimore IUC, Erie County IUC, F.A.E.C.T., SWOC Local 2018. 


Delegate McDonald moved the adoption of the committeee’s report. 
‘The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE BRIDGES, Longshoremen: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I 
speak in support of the resolution and that part of the Officers’ Report covered 
by the resolution, as a member of the Resolutions Committee. In partici- 
pating in the passage of the resolution on the Resolutions Committee, I 
knew exactly what effort the resolution entailed if it was to be successfully 
carried out, and I know exactly what the resolution means now. It should 
be supported without any reservations or qualifications by everyone who has 
in mind the defeat of Hitler and Fascism. 

This resolution demonstrates and proves that the CIO, in addition to 
passing and understanding resolutions such as was just passed by the unani- 
mous vote of this convention, also knows and understands that machinery has 
to be established to implement the resolution on foreign policy and the things 
that that resolution meant. This is one step, a big and important step in 
the implementing of the foreign policy resolution, and it deals with the 
determination and the demand of the officers and the rank and file of the 
CIO to burst through the ropes that surround defense production and that 
have been strung around defense production by dollar a year men, agents of 
appeasers and others who would sabotage the all-out production efforts of 
our labor groups. 

On the Resolutions Committee I well knew and I still know that if the 
proper effort toward all-out production to aid the nations of Great Britain, 
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the Soviet Union and China to defeat Hitler is not made, it is well possible 
that we won’t have a Resolutions Committee having a voice in foreign policy, 
in defense plans or anything else at a very near time in the future. 

Labor doesn’t have to demonstrate that it has brains and ability any 
more than it has already done so. The buildings that stand in this city, the 
airplanes that fly in the air and the bombers that are now in operation in 
Europe, the ships that sail the seas, every one of these things are monuments 
to the fact that labor has ability to think and ability to do things. They 
don’t have to apologize or demonstrate any more what they can do, but we 
do need some demonstrations on the part of management and some demoit- 
strations on the part of government, and the demonstrations we have had 
so far in the defense effort leave plenty to be desired and plenty to be accom- 
plished. 

The Murray Plan will take care of most of the problems of planning aill- 
out production. The Murray Plan offers machinery that will work toward 
the end of elimination of problems of unemployment concerning priorities. 
The Murray Plan will offer a substitute where labor will get a just and rea- 
sonable deal, compared to what it can now expect from such machinery as 
the National Defense Mediation Board. The Murray Plan will offer the 
workers of this nation a chance to properly participate and to help plan, and 
have their ability utilized in the all-out production efforts. 

If there had been a Murray Plan in France there would have been a 
France today fighting Hitler. There is a Murray Plan in Great Britain, and 
Great Britain is functioning against Fascism. Those nations that have been 
destroyed by Hitler have been destroyed mainly because the people at the 
top claimed to have all the brains and all the ability. They wanted to do 
nothing but to give orders down below. We know now what they were doing, 
and the same forces or their counterpart in this country will do the same 
thing unless some forward device like the Murray Plan is put into effect 
immediately. 

Much has been said about the preservation of our democratic rights, the 
fact that we do not intend to sacrifice labor’s gains, that we do not intend to 
stand idly by while certain reactionary forces in Congress or government 
pass legislation directed at undermining our labor unions. With machinery 
like the Murray Plan outlines, we can be reasonably sure that we will be safe 
from the attacks of those particular forces. It is sure and certain that repre- 
sentatives of labor, even the worst ones, could not do a better job of destroy- 
ing morale and of creating chaos, of sabotaging the national defense than 
some of the dollar a year men in Washington right now. 

Sure, we have our grievances with government, plenty of them. I have 
got some. I have got a greater grievance, and so have you, against Hitler 
and Fascism. I know there can be no quarter expected from that direction. 
I know where we will land if that Eastern Front crumbles, if the gallant 
Chinese armies fold up, or if these bombers in Britain quit flying, and if we 
don’t have an all-out effort in this nation and in the ranks of labor to produce 
continuously, effectively, and to the maximum extent. 

The Murray Plan, by providing proper and just representation in govern- 
ment, in planning and in production of the materials necessary to defeat 
Hitler, will take the greatest step toward the preservation of rights that we 
are so jealous of and so much concerned about at this time. 
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With labor representatives replacing the dollar-a-year men who are more 
concerned with throwing a monkey wrench into the machinery of production 
because of the profits they see than they are with defeating Fascism, it seems 
to me that with those representatives scattered through government, co- 
operating with management in the production industry, our democratic 
rights will be as safe as they ever were, or safer. 

I am not going on the question of democratic rights and I don’t represent 
a Union that intends to give up its right to fight, but I know that I express 
their sentiments when I say that they recognize that certain sacrifices have 
to be made and certain methods have to be used that we did not use some 
time ago. They recognize that different machinery has to be used, and 
before production is slowed down or stopped, that every effort has to be made 
to avoid such interruptions. 

They also recognize that counterparts of the agents of Hitler that reside 
and maneuver in this country operate behind the smoke screen of protecting 
the right of the individual worker to work, that they have none of our inter- 
ests at heart and that they have an objective that is entirely and totally dif- 
ferent to what we mean to attain by the all-out defense effort. We know 
where our enemies are, and no one is kidding us for one minute. We know 
who their friends are, and nobody is kidding us in that direction, either. 

We are going to do our fighting now and meet the attacks and the 
vituperation of the appeasers and their friends, because we don’t think we 
will have much chance if at some time in the future we find ourselves in the 
place where these Norwegian labor leaders found themselves, with their 
backs against the wall, their hands behind their backs, and the rifles pointed 
at them and the friends of the appeasers pulling the trigger. 

Finally, so that we are all clear on this point, the resolution provides 
that if the Murray Plan is not adopted the CIO wishes it understood that it 
will not affect our policies, our sentiments and our determination to carry 
on in the all-out aid effort and the full-time production of materials to bolster 
the fight of the nations now fighting Fascism. We are not playing the game 
that way. It is not a question of taking our way or we won't play. We are 
offering something that is worthwhile, and we are not saying to the govern- 
ment that if you don’t take this you will get nothing else, or little of any- 
thing else. We say in the resolution, and we mean it, that we will still par- 
ticipate and we will still fight on and do our best to guarantee and insure 
national defense and all-out aid to the nations abroad fighting Hitler. 

As a member of that committee I know that the overwhelming majority 
of the membership of this great national organization and the people of the 
world prefer to see it that way and will see it that way, and eventually will 
get the job done that we are all determined to do if we love freedom, if we 
love democracy, if we intend to maintain our Unions and if we intend to have 
those instruments which give us power to fight. 

I hope the resolution is unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to burden this con- 
vention with too much discussion, at least from me, but I did of course join 
with a few other people in our office in the city of Pittsburgh some eighteen 
months ago in the preparation of this plan. I think I know what it means, 
because I happen to be the one individual who is the author of the plan. 
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The plan is confined to three provisions, in substance, 1, 2 and 3 of the 
President’s Report. Before that of course it provides also that there shall be 
equal representation of labor and management, with an impartial government 
representative acting as Chairman on each Industry Council. And the functions 
of this Council, through which all activities may extend, are confined in sub- 
stance to three simple provisions set out in the President’s report. 

No. 1. To guarantee the production of armaments in needed quantities 
and on time, by achieving the highest possible productive efficiency of Amer- 
ican industry, through the full and complete cooperation of industry, organized 
labor and government. 

No. 2. To guarantee the production of domestic, or non-military, goods in 
adequate quantities so as to further improve and extend the American stand- 
ards of living through a more equitable distribution of the national income, 
thereby improving the morale of the American people, and preventing a 
chaotic breakdown of our domestic economy when the National Defense pro- 
gram is completed. 

No. 3. To preserve the basic democratic rights of the American people; 
namely, the freedom of speech, assembly, and worship, and the free right to 
organize into independent associations for lawful purposes, such as the right of 
labor to organize into unions of its own choosing for collective bargaining and 
other mutual protection. 

The plan, my friends, is confined in substance to those three provisions 
which I have now read to you. First there shall be created under this plan an 
Industry Council in each of the National Defense industries, whose functions 
shall be confined to the matters to which I have made reference, namely, to 
get the ultimate in production out of each industry, to increase efficiency in 
each industry, and to encourage labor-management-government cooperation 
in the promotion of these production plans. Each Industry Council shall have 
sitting upon its Board equal representation from labor, management, and one 
impartial individual representing the government. It shall be the duty of these 
Councils to see to it that there is a fair apportionment of the National Defense 
business amongst industrial enterprises engaged in the production of goods 
essential to National Defense. It shall be the function of each Industry Council 
to see to it that there shall not be any discrimination exercised in the allotment 
of contracts to these industrial concerns interested in the production of those 
goods. It shall be the duty of the Industry Council to examine each contract let 
by the government, to see to it that racketeering, if there is any racketeering 
in the letting of government contracts, shall be immediately stopped. It shall 
be the function of Industry Councils to give immediate attention through the 
processes of intelligent, constructive collective bargaining to each grievance 
that may arise within industry that threatens the continuity of production of 
defense materials from any industry. 

Now extending from the Industry Council there shall be Joint Industry 
Local Councils, composed of local union representatives and management. 
They shall concentrate their attention first upon the problems of production 
in each plant and in each industry, and shall direct their attention towards 
the expeditious handling of any labor grievance arising under the collective 
bargaining contracts prevailing over each plant within each industry. And 
there shall be created at the top of the Industry Council itself a National 
Board of Review, consisting again of equal representation of labor, industry 
and government, this top Board of Review to coordinate the work of the In- 
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dustry Councils in the field of production and in the proper allocation of 
defense contracts to particular companies within given industries. It shall be 
the duty of this top Board of Review to analyze all matters of disagreement 
coming out of the Industry Councils and originally starting from the local 
plant disagreements in each of those situations. The top Board of Review 
might be likened to a great organization whose functions it shall be to super- 
vise over the work of the Industry Councils and the local stewards and man- 
agement councils in each plant engaged in the production of defense materials 
in the United States of America. 

Now, my friends, that formula is simple. It has for its purpose bringing 
together labor, management and government, beginning at the plant; secondly, 
in the industry; and thirdly, in the top Board of Review. 

Do you know what is the matter with America today? Do you know why 
there is so much national disunity, so much national confusion? Obviously it 
is because labor does not trust the employer, the employer in too many in- 
stances does not trust labor, government doesn’t trust either, and it seems to 
me that neither labor nor the employer trusts too much in government. 
Hence the need.of using mechanisms of this description, devices such as are 
suggested in the Industry Council Plan, to bring all these elements together, 
working together in the common effort toward the attainment of our national 
objectives, whatever they may be. So far as labor is concerned, it gives to 
labor the thing that labor has been crying for down through the years in the 
United States of America. It gives labor forthright administrative respon- 
sibility on each Board from the bottom right up to the top. It gives to labor 
equality of responsibility with that of management and with that of govern- 
ment. It brings labor squarely into the picture. And how often have I heard 
during recent months from prominent leaders of industry complaints about the 
national bedlam down in Washington, about OPM, about the chaos, about the 
disunity within OPM, about the confusion within the administration in the city 
of Washington where these dollar-a-year men have complete control of the pro- 
duction forces of American enterprise and business within government. I 
have heard it said repeatedly, and I have read it in the public prints, and 
these grievances have been aired on the floor of our National Congress, about 
this sorry mess, this plight in which our government finds itself through a 
state of disorganization prevailing within the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and the various agencies created thereunder. It is absolutely necessary 
and essential that our government give this very necessary consideration to 
the establishment of agencies that will lessen and reduce to an absolute 
minimum the possibilty of a continuance of national disunity and national 
confusion, particularly as these confusions and disunities relate themselves 
to the National Defense effort. 

Then this Industry Council Plan that you hear so much about suggests 
that in addition to concentrating its effort upon the work of producing these 
materials during the period of National Defense, in addition to its work of 
adjudicating grievances to prevent the possibility of strikes, in addition to the 
work of the top Board of Review reviewing all questions affecting production 
extending from each industry, there is in this plan set out in language that 
everyone can understand a provision that each of these Industry Councils and 
the top Board of Review shall also give consideration to post-war labor and 
economic problems. So that the Industry Council is charged directly with the, 
responsibility of evaluating these problems and concentrating their brain, 
their wisdom, their understanding, their intelligence, upon the solution of 
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these grave post-war problems that may arise, as we all think they will arise 
after the war is over. 

What better device, what better set of mechanisms could be created to 
protect the fundamental interests of the United States of America, the in- 
terests of its 130 million people, than a suggestion which has for its purpose 
the bringing together of all these elements, the drafting of these elements, the 
putting together of these elements, and the direct charge of responsibility to 
each of these groups that they play their part in this great defense emergency 
effort of the United States Government ? 

I have been patiently preaching for 18 months. I started talking about it 
in the latter part of 1939, as a matter of fact. The.idea was conceived some- 
where along about the middle of 1940, and I have paraded the highways and 
byways of America, appearing before labor meetings, appearing before civic 
groups, appearing before governmental agencies, Senate and Congressional 
Committees, and I have talked to the President of the United States and 
members of his Cabinet, urging, urging that consideration be given this plan 
in the interest of our own national economy. And I haven’t met with too much 
success, nor has our organization, the National CIO, since it originally adopted 
the idea some months ago. 

But it seems to me to be the bounden duty of each labor man in this 
country to insist upon the acceptance of a plan of this nature, either this plan 
or some plan that may even be better than this plan. I have not claimed that 
the plan is a perfect one. I contend that the idea is good, and that if the 
principle is accepted by the Government of the United States of America there 
shall be no reason for a continuation of these national confusions within this 
country of ours. 

Years ago you can remember, way back in the good old Hoover days, when 
we sent our delegations over to Washington, and a lot of us were down there 
tramping through the corridors of our National Congress, 10, 12 and 14 years 
ago, advocating that something be done about unemployment in this country, 
that management, labor and government be brought together, and some ideas 
be conceived to give a little more food to hungry children, and more food and 
clothing to hungry women, and a little added economic security to millions of 
idle working men in this country, nobody in the city of Washington gave us 
any attention in those days. If we wrote up a bill in those days suggesting an 
idea, merely an idea that had for its purpose increasing the profits of the em- 
ployer, without régard to protecting the interests of labor, we were told by 
leaders of our Federal Government that our effort comprehended something 
unconstitutional—unconstitutional. Then later in 1933 the drive started to 
improve our economic well-being, and the forces of labor commenced to be 
heard in the seat of our national government in the city of Washington, social 
security programs were adopted, Unemployment Compensation, Old Age pen- 
sion, the passage of the N.R.A., Section 7 of the same, providing for the right 
of labor to organize into unions of its own choosing, and then a continuous 
parade of social legislation enacted by the Federal Congress, each measure 
seeking to improve the life and condition of the working men and women in 
the United States of America. 

All of us here in this hall, no matter how young they may be, can remem- 
ber in the coal mining fields in the years of 1930, 1931, and 1932, and in other 
great industrial centers of population in this country, workers and their wives 
and children were compelled to go to the garbage cans to pick out food to eat. 
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Resolutions were introduced to the Mine Workers’ convention, portraying in 
graphic fashion the fact that miners and their wives in the cities of Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio were eating garbage; they had no 
money, they had no work, they had no food except the sickening, diseased 
stuff they were able to pick out of a garbage can somewhere. 

Labor since that time has made definite advances, definite progress has 
been made since then. There was no National CIO in those days, there was 
no mass production organization of labor in those days, there was no forum 
where mass production workers of America could meet for the purpose of 
discussing their common problems. There was a complete state of mass dis- 
organization, poverty and disease that trailed in the wake of the millions of 
wage earners dependent on American industry back in those dark days. 
Definite changes for the economic betterment of our population have taken 
place since then, much of it, of course, attributable to the effort put forth by 
these stalwart organizations represented in this great National convention here 
today. 

Yes, but we have not been completely satisfied with the progress that we 
have been making. We still contend that there are some things lacking. We 
foresee obvious dangers in the dark days which lie ahead of us, and now, now 
that we are grown into manhood’s estate, now that we have grown into mighty 
organizations, the great Union, the United Mine Workers of America, the 
pioneer of all our endeavors, with its 600,000 members represented in this 
great convention today, the United Automobile Workers’ International Union 
that had no membership back in 1933 had in October a paid up membership 
of 627,850; the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee that had no member- 
ship back in 1933, with a paid up membership to this National Union here 
approximating 500,000 right today, and corresponding increases in member- 
ship in almost all National Unions affiliated with this great movement. Yes, 
splendid progress has been made. That is why we are such a vital force in the 
national well-being. That is why we play such an important part in the de- 
termination of things affecting the well-being of American people. 

My friends, now that we are permitted to represent our people in conven- 
tions of this description in this fashion, it should be our purpose to meet these 
national problems in an intelligent way. Where criticism is directed against 
any governmental agency by the National CIO it should be a constructive 
criticism; there should immediately flow from that criticism a constructive 
alternative, some other kind of a proposal as a fitting substitute for the con- 
dition now existing. And so the National CIO has conceived this plan, the 
National Industry Council plan, primarily for the purpose of lending every 
kind of practical, intelligent, constructive support towards our National De- 
fense effort; secondly, to lend whatever support we can through our organized 
forces towards the establishment of better union labor-management coopera- 
tion in American industry; thirdly, to guarantee through these processes the 
ultimate of production in the field of defense throughout the United States 
of America; and fourthly, my friends and most important after all, to con- 
ceive through these devices, to conceive through these boards, through these 
mechanisms, plans designed to prevent the possibility of a recurrence of these 
devastating periodic unemployment situations that our people are compelled 
to meet from time to time. That is why the Industry Council Plan has been 
talked about so much today. 

Over in the City of Washington just last week the Legislative Conference 
of the State Governments met, all representatives being appointed by State 
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Governors, met under the auspices of the Department of Labor, and when 
consideration was given to post-war problems, to immediate defense problems, 
this plan was presented, and as I understand it, unanimously adopted by that 
Legislative Conference of State Governments in Washington. 


Many industries would welcome this plan. You know back in the N.R.A. 
days the city of Washington was flooded with saboteurs, men representing big 
buisness who were too greedy; they undermined the National Recovery Act, 
they deliberately and maliciously sabotaged it, and they eventually brought 
about its ultimate destruction; and over in the city of Washington today the 
same people, exactly the same people that sat in the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration, the same dollar-a-year individuals that were down there during 
the good old days of N.R.A. are again back in the city of Washington in the 
Office of Production Management or some other administrative bureau; and 
I swear, my friends, that their presence in the city of Washington has not 
contributed a single iota towards our national well-being or economic welfare. 

So I say this, not as a matter of personal criticism directed against any 
of these individuals, but rather against the damnable, reprehensible forces 
that are there and who are obviously there for no particular good, other than 


to derive from government as many, many government contracts as they 


possibly can, representing as they do, evidently and obviously so, their own 
individual, highly specialized interests. 

This plan is not put forth for the purpose of promoting, I should say, the 
selfish interests of any group. It is rather intended to bring all these groups 
together, get them around the conference table in the plant and in the heart 
of the industry, and lastly, up at the top in the city of Washington, every- 
body having their finger directly on the pulse of our national industrial prob- 
lems. 

You can understand, my friends, the very simplicity of this thing. It is 
easy to understand it. It is conceived in the minds of men who have for their 
purpose the creation of a state of national unity, the promotion of our national 
well-being. That is why your Committee on Officers’ Report and your Resolu- 
tions Committee here today are recommending the adoption of the plan, or 
a plan just as good or perhaps a plan that is better. 

I express my appreciation to you for the patience you have exercised while 
I have given to you this rough summarization of the plan evolved in the minds 
of your CIO officers with regard to national security. 


DELEGATE ZONARICH, Aluminum Workers: President Murray and 
fellow delegates, I rise in support of President Murray’s Industry Council 
Plan. I have read over and over President Murray’s Plan, and I think it 
behooves my industry and labor to accept this arrangement and this set-up. 
I know it should be acceptable to the aluminum industry. 

I say that in this sense. Today we are engaged in a national defense 
program, and just previous to this resolution you adopted a resolution sup- 
porting President Roosevelt’s foreign policy. That means that you are going 
to give assistance, the men and women that you represent in your respective 
labor unions, that they continue in employment in the defense industries and 
the non-defense industries in the maximum amount of production for the 
defense program. 

In this case, then, someone has to take the initiative in having a voice 
in how this program for defense is going to be planned, and there is no better 
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group in America to give this assistance to the defense program than the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and its affiliates. That is stipulated in 
this resolution. 

The Aluminum Workers of America have felt that their industry is going 
to be vitally affected by the aluminum shortage. In the latter part of July, 
1940 the government began an investigation of the possibilities of production 
and capacity in aluminum. In November of 1940 Secretary Ickes made a pub- 
lic statement that there was sufficient aluminum for the defense program and 
civilian needs. Some sixty days later he had contradicted his own statement. 
I am assuming that I know where Secretary Ickes got the information from 
and being qualified to make that a public statement. I feel that Secretary 
Ickes obtained that information from the people who own and control the 
aluminum interests, and none other. We know definitely, as labor organiza- 
tion, that that was not true at that time. 

In reviewing the Murray Plan we have proceeded with an investigation 
ourselves, and after conducting that investigation on the aluminum shortage 
for some four months we prepared a plan entitled, “More Aluminum,” and 
submitted that plan to our government, and in cooperation President Murray 
has assisted us in submitting it to the President of the United States, who has 
acknowledged receipt of this plan. The people in the Office of Production 
Management have not up to date acknowledged receipt of that plan, and the 
departments of the government that did receive this plan that have the 
authority to guide the production of aluminum have not given this plan any 
consideration. We asked for consideration of this plan. We have incorporated 
in this plan President Murray’s Industry Council Plan. 

In the national defense program somebody has to do some planning, and 
I look at it a little broader than I do just today. Being involved in this war 
program, just where are we going? Yes, we are for national defense, but 
what is going to happen to labor after the national defense program is over? 
Organized labor has to do its planning now, and it can do it within our 
government by having an economic set-up within the government and labor 
having its representation on the basis of the Murray Industry Council Plan, 
to see that this production of national defense is distributed and planned 
properly. 

Although the aluminum industry is engaged today in defense production 
one hundred percent, in the face of that we are faced with serious unemploy- 
ment. Thousands of our members are walking the streets because there is a 
shortage of aluminum. Production in this industry has been curtailed for 
civilian uses. Therefore, the only people who are working one hundred per- 
cent are those who are working on government contracts. 

Furthermore, I feel that some government contracts are not being prop- 
erly distributed by the government to the employers of the aluminum industry. 
Financial interests and corporate interests are also using the defense program 
to their own advantage, that is, in trying to secure all the government con- 
tracts they possibly can and in trying to make the highest profits they possi- 
bly can. That is a hardship on labor in this industry if these contracts are 
not properly distributed. 

In support of the Murray Plan the Aluminum Workers are asking for 
seats in our government departments to give their assistance in planning 
production for national defense. This plan of Murray’s calls for all industry 
to have such an arrangement set up by their organizations, and representa- 
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tion from their organizations in the government departments. So I say, let 
us support the Murray Plan and let us go before the doors of the government 
in Washington and insist that we do desire a voice in government departments 
in planning the defense program and its production. 

The question was called for by a large number of delegates. 

The motion to adopt the report of the Committee on Officers Report and 
the resolution which was submitted in connection with it by the Resolutions 
Committee was carried by unanimous vote. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: It has gone beyond our regular time of ad- 
journment, and I am wondering if the convention, in cooperation with the 
Chair, would care to offer a motion to suspend the rules and continue in 
session until these announcements are made and we hear a brief report from 
the Committee on Credentials, which will not take over ten or fifteen minutes. 

A motion concurring in the suggestion of the President was carried. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT, COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS 


Delegate Haywood, on behalf of the committee, submitted the following 
report: 

We have examined 14 additional credentials, representing 1 National 
Union, 5 City and County Industrial Union Councils, and 8 Local Industrial 
Unions and recommend these delegates be seated. 


Stone and Allied Products Workers, 
of America, United 1 H. C. Ledyard 





CITY AND COUNTY INDUSTRIAL UNION COUNCILS 








Anniston, Alabama 1 A. H. Griggs 
Ottumwa, Iowa 1 Frank Grasso 
Worchester, Massachusetts «ccc 1 Martin J. Walsh 
Harrison County, West Virginia ........ 1 William Murray 
Madison, Wisconsin 1 Emil Costello 





LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 
356 Hotel & Restaurant Workers, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania .............. 1 John Grigsby 
357 Un. Laundry Workers, 

Winchester, Massachusetts ............. 1 Hugh Lyons 
961 Un. Chocolate Workers, 

Camden, New Jersey .-cccceccccmenesneee 1 Joseph T. Kershetsky 
1075 Un. Galvanizing Workers, 

Baltimore, Maryland ....0..cce0 1 Frank Burke 
1077 Un. Distillery Workers, 

New Orleans, Louisiana..................... 1 Maurice J. Dineen 
1095 Un. Sugar Workers, 

New Orleans, Louisiana ................. 1 James Malone 
1122 Un. Musicians Workers, 

Lockport, NEw York 2200. cceeccene 1 Leo LaMotte 
1163 Un. Railroad Workers, 

Detroit, Michigan 0... -ecccccccccnnn 1 I. M. Hubbart 
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Please note the following changes made by request on the partial report 
recorded in the first day’s proceedings: 

Butch Wilson, representing the United Cork Workers, LIU No. 450, 
Newark, New Jersey, instead of Samuel Macri. 


Jack McGarry representing the United Ice Plant Workers, LIU No. 1112,. 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, instead of Anthony J. Federoff. 
E. T. Huggins representing UCAPAWA instead of Clyde Johnson. 


Your committee recommends that the Supplementary Report of the 
Credentials Committee be adopted and the delegates be seated. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 


PRESENTATION BY FORD LOCAL, UAW 


A delegation from the Ford Local, headed by Walter B. Morgan, who 
spoke for the delegation, came on the stage and presented a scroll on parch- 
ment paper, bearing the signatures of 103 members of that Local, to President 
Murray. The scroll read as follows: 


“PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY: We pledge 100 percent support to 
President Roosevelt’s foreign policy of all-out aid to Great Britain, Russia, 
China, and for opening a western front to smash Hitler; 100 percent support 
to you for CIO President for 1942; 100 percent to national defense and out- 
producing Hitler; 100 percent to building the CIO to 10 million members by 
1945.” 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Might I express to the Ford delegation my 
appreciation for this token of sentiment presented to me here just now. It 
reflects a splendid spirit on the part of the Ford workers and indicates the 
rapid growth of the organization at the Ford plants. I know of no group of 
workers anywhere in America who have made a greater contribution toward 
the well-being of the National CIO than have the Ford workers themselves, 
and it is gratifying to note that these people can meet together in their own 
building and in their own local unions, adopt resolutions of their own choice, 
and send their delegation direct from the plant in which they are working, 
straight to this convention, to present this testimonial to the convention 
through its President. I thank each of you and the Ford Local as well.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The following telegram was read: 
Mexico City, Mexico, 
November 17, 1941. 


Congress Confederation Latin American Workers meets November 21-25 
with delegates representing workers Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Colombia, Costa Rica, Venezuela, Cuba, Nicaragua, Mexico. In name 
of these organizations I greet National Convention CIO and invite it send 
delegation by plane for timely arrival. With International situation in- 
creasingly difficult and problems confronting people American Continent in- 
creasingly complex Congress Confederation Latin American workers can be 
factor great importance precise orientation peoples twenty-one Western 
Hemisphere nations. CIO delegation like that attending three years ago 
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creation CTAL would be highly important and received with great enthusiasm 
by all Latin American Workers. I wish CIO convention full success in labors 
and express opinion all Latin American labor organizations counting on 
United States brothers today and tomorrow as powerful ally for attainment 
common ideals our peoples. 


VICENTE LOMBARDO TOLEDANO, 
President, CTAL. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might say for the information of the conven- 
tion that several weeks ago, in response to a general invitation that the CIO 
be represented at the Latin American Labor Convention, scheduled to begin 
its sessions in Mexico City the latter part of this month, your officers have 
already made arrangements to have our organization represented at that 
convention. 


At 5:25 o’clock, p. m., the convention adjourned to 9:30 a. m., Wednesday, 
November 19, 1941. 


THIRD DAY—WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at nine thirty o’clock. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Carey read the following messages: 
Washington, D. C. 

Philip Murray, 
President, CIO, 
Hotel Statler. 

Hobbs Concentration Camp Bill was defeated by vote of 167 to 141. 

JOHN T. JONES, 
Legislative Representative. 


Cokeburg, Pa. 
Philip Murray, 
CIO Convention. 
The following resolution was adopted by a joint meeting of 37 local 
unions in California, Pa.: 


WHEREAS, We the miners, meeting in California, Pa., represent various 
captive and commercial mines feel that our demand for a union shop is a just 
demand, we also feel that the National Defense Mediation Board in refusing 
this demand is as responsible for this strike as the union-hating captive coal 
operators are, and 


WHEREAS, The union shop would guarantee uninterrupted coal produc- 
tion, the captive coal operators are being un-American and not conducive to 
the best interest of national unity and national defense; and 


WHEREAS, We the miners are 100 per cent for President Roosevelt’s 
foreign policies and national defense, we also agree that the best way to defeat 
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Hitler is the national unity of all peoples, thus the captive coal operators are 
sabotaging by denying the miners a union shop; therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, That we the miners support 100 per cent Philip Murray’s 
CIO program as explained at the CIO National Convention which demands a 
new National Defense Mediation Board which will not be prejudiced and will 
grant the coal miners a union shop, which 90 per cent of the coal industry 
has accepted. We believe that this will be in the best interest of national 
unity and national defense and be it further 
RESOLVED, That we miners oppose any anti-strike legislation. 
ED YABLONSKI, 
Chairman, 
JOSEPH DANIELS, 
“Secretary. 


Other telegrams of greeting were read by the Secretary, and these will 
appear with others of a similar nature at the end of the final proceedings. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Pontiac High School Band is appearing here 
in the place of the Pontiac Industrial Union Council Band and they will enter- 
tain you this morning. They are union boys, sons of members of the United 
Automobile Workers International Union. 

The High School Band played the Star-Spangled Banner and a number of 
other selections. 


TANK CONTRACT SIGNED WITH CHRYSLER 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate Richard Frankensteen, of the United 
Automobile Workers, has asked the Chair for the privilege of making an an- 
nouncement to the convention this morning. 


DELEGATE FRANKENSTEEN, Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates, yesterday we spent a lot of time discussing how we 
might perform a job to defeat Hitler. I think it is quite important this morn- 
ing to be able to report to you that the UAW have just completed a new 
contract covering the 32-ton tank production in the Chrysler arsenal. The 
results have already been determined by a vote of over 20 to 1 and another 
meeting will be held this afternoon. The nation can know that the industry 
will roll out tanks under union conditions for the next year. 

Delegate Van A. Bittner in the Chair. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Will the Chairman and Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Officers’ Report come forward, please? 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORT (Continued) 
DELEGATE REID ROBINSON, on behalf of the committee, submitted 
the following report: 
NATIONAL DEFENSE MEDIATION BOARD 


Realizing the paramount need for full production to furnish the goods 
to beat Hitler, the CIO has consistently made use of all means of mediation 
and conciliation in seeking just solutions to industrial disputes. For this rea- 
son, the CIO has supported and made full use of governmental agencies in 
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solving problems of industrial relations, including, as President Murray makes 
clear in his report, the support of the National Defense Mediation Board. 

This basic policy of the CIO still stands. However, as President Murray 
points out, “the recent decision of the National Defense Mediation Board 
involving the captive mines of the bituminous coal industry has made it im- 
possible for labor to retain any confidence in its future actions.” 

The decision of the Board, in turning down the perfectly reasonable and 
perfectly logical request of the United Mine Workers of America, and in 
establishing a governmental policy of open shop has made it impossible for 
labor representatives who keep the interests of labor at heart to continue as 
members or alternates of the Board. We therefore commend and endorse the 
action of President Murray, of UMWA Secretary-Treasurer Thomas Kennedy, 
and their associates from the CIO in resigning from the National Defense 
Mediation Board. 

In doing so, we wish to reaffirm most emphatically the principles set forth 
in President Murray’s letter of resignation to President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and to reaffirm President Murray’s counsel to CIO affiliates “to utilize in full 
all available machinery for mediation to achieve the peaceful solution of the 
problems arising between labor and management.” 

The constructive suggestions of the CIO as expressed in the Industry 
Council Plan provides a basis for the solution of the problem of maintaining 
stable labor relations and for carrying on the full production necessary to 
make our national defense policy effective. Once again we urge upon the 
government the adoption of this plan, in the firm conviction that it will con- 
tribute to the stabilization of labor relations and above all to the fullest pro- 
duction of defense materials. 

In this way, the CIO will continue to make effective its support of the 
national defense program and to maintain labor’s right to organize, bargain 
collectively and to seek the protection of union shop contracts. 

Delegate Robinson moved the adoption of this section of the committee’s 
report. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


ORGANIZATION 


President Murray’s report, aS we have seen, puts first emphasis on the 
primary task facing all Americans—the military defeat of Hitler. To this 
task he pledges the strength and the resources of the CIO. It is therefore 
heartening to note that the CIO has grown in membership and power during 
the past years. 

The record, as President Murray outlines it, is inspiring. At our 1940 
convention, the CIO undertook two major organizing jobs, Little Steel and 
Ford. These huge corporations were enough to try all the resources of 
organized labor. Each has defied organization for years. In each case, Presi- 
dent Murray is able to report today complete CIO organization. The Ford 
contract with the United Automobile Workers of America has been described 
as the best in the industry. In Bethlehem the SWOC has been victorious in 
every one of the 12 Labor Board elections. 

The CIO drive to organize the unorganized has gone ahead in all other 
fields as well, illustrating again the correctness of CIO’s organizing principles 
and the militancy and consistency with which they are applied. The CIO is 
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in the aircraft industry, and has won contracts from many of its principal 
corporations. Drives under way now in the three main aircraft centers, 
Douglas, Glenn Martin and Curtiss-Wright, promise success comparable to 
that in Ford and in Little Steel. 

These major drives, however, are not the sum of CIO organizing progress 
in the past year. Every one of our 41 national and international affiliates is 
able to look back on a year of great achievement. The unions of the CIO, 
presented with a vital task and a rich opportunity to organize, have carried 
out their responsibilities to the American workers. 

The record of our affiliates in raising wages for their members shows 
that the CIO is fully worthy of the trust placed in it by the workers of the 
nation. Since our last convention, President Murray notes, the CIO has won 
wage raises of more than $1,250,000,000 annually. Outstanding in these 
increases is the wage raise won by the UMWA and the abolition of the 
Southern differentials. 

Thousands of contracts have been renewed on improved terms; hundreds 
of new agreements won. Wage increases, union security, improved relation- 
ships between workers and employers have marked each of these successes. 

In winning these gains, the CIO is acting, as President Murray points out, 
in the true interest of the nation and of a sound and unified defense program. 
A period of rising industrial activity, marked by greatly increased profits, has 
also been marked by a greater share of those increased profits going into the 
hands of the workers who created them. The CIO submits that this is a 
contribution to the welfare of the entire American people unequalled by that 
of any other organized group in the nation. 

The task of organizing the unorganized is of course not completed. The 
CIO is going ahead in the same spirit and with the same militancy that has 
brought its victories in the past. The-drive to organize the cruelly exploited 
workers of the South becomes a major organizing task of the CIO. The drive 
to complete organization in the non-ferrous metals industry, in the oil indus- 
try, where the CIO faces the might of Standard Oil, and the drives to carry 
full organization to the white collar, the government and other partially or- 
ganized fields are all under way as we meet here. We can be sure that these 
workers will be brought into the CIO, with all the protection and all the im- 
provements in living conditions that CIO membership has meant to other 
industrial workers. 

Under the guidance of National Director Allan S. Haywood, with the aid 
of Assistant Director Michael F. Widman, the Organizing Department of the 
National Office of the CIO has been of the greatest help to our affiliates in 
rolling up the impressive record cited by President Murray. 

Delegate Robinson moved the adoption of this section of the committee’s 
report. 

The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE ALLAN HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I think 
I should say a few things on this part of the report and bring to your atten- 
tion briefly some of the things that have been done in the last year, which I 
am of the opinion is one of the greatest years the CIO has had. A little over 
a year ago the resolve was made to organize the Bethlehem Steel mills and 
organize the Ford plant. It has been continually said that Ford could not 
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be organized. Many resolutions were adopted to organize Ford, but that is 
where it ended. The plans were laid and the CIO given the job. 

Brother Van Bittner took over the job in behalf of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee to organize the Bethlehem Steel Company plant. As 
we sit in convention today the Ford Motor Company is organized throughout 
the entire country, bringing in 130,000 members of the UAW with a contract 
which is the best in the industry, applying to every plant throughout the 
nation. In Bethlehem, under the able direction of Brother Van Bittner, some 
twelve plants have had elections and the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
has won every election. To all intents and purposes it can be said that 
Bethlehem is now organized and the automobile industry as such is now 
entirely organized, and to climax that, President Murray, President R. J. 
Thomas and myself have been invited to visit with Henry Ford himself today 
at the noon hour. 

While these things have been going on other organizations have gotten 
into the swing. Just a few days ago, through the effect of the Ford agree- 
ment, Joe Curran’s outfit, the Seamen’s Union, signed a union shop contract 
with the Ford Motor Company governing their ships on the lakes and the 
high seas. 

In the Southern areas the effects of these two achievements have been 
tremendous and have created a fine spirit for the CIO. Down in Dallas, 
where once our organizers were tarred and feathered and beaten brutally, 
Dallas today is a CIO town through the Ford agreement. In New Orleans 
the CIO put on the largest Labor Day parade ever held in that southern city 
last Labor Day, with the Ford workers in the vanguard of the parade. 

All through the South, in Mayor Crump’s home town, Memphis, Tennes- 
see, the CIO is on the march, through the effectuation of these contracts. 
The same is true in Atlanta, Georgia, and Norfolk, Virginia, and Birmingham, 
Alabama, is definitely a CIO town today. 

At the present time we are inaugurating a drive in the oil industry. We 
want to meet with John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and all that he is connected with, 
and bring them to deal with the CIO Oil Workers Union. 

In the aircraft industry, under the able direction of Dick Frankensteen, 
who has a lot of energy, the CIO is moving along rapidly. We expect to have 
the entire eastern area organized in the coming year in the aircraft industry, 
and they are making real progress on the West Coast and throughout the 
country. 

In the lumber industry the workers of that union are now voting to 
increase their per capita tax for the purpose of diverting the increased tax to 
a drive to organize the lumber industry, under the capable directorship of 
Adolph Germer. I am proud to report that in that organization today they 
have buried their factionalism and they are pulling together unitedly to go 
out and do the job. 

District 50, United Mine Workers of America, are effectuating a drive in 
the chemical industry throughout the entire nation, and you can expect to hear 
from that organization very soon. 

The Textile Workers Union have inaugurated their own drive without the 
assistance of the CIO in the South. Last night we had a conference of 
Southern delegates and we determined to organize the South in the coming 
year, under the direction of the CIO. 
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In the department store industry the Retail Clerks Union are down from 
New York, where they have contracts with the largest department stores in 
the world. They have gone into Chicago and they have won every election. 
Our next big job with the Retail Clerks is the Sears, Roebuck Company. 

The Office and Professional Workers have just won a big election in the 
Prudential Life Insurance Company. That puts John Hancock and Prudential 
in the bag. Our next big job is the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

Not forgetting the federal workers, many people imagine that federal 
workers are all white collar workers. I say that Federal Workers include as 
many manual workers as any organization does. There are over one million 
federal workers today employed by the United States Government. The 
Federal Government is increasing its payroll about 30,000 per month. These 
workers are engaged definitely in national defense. They work in munition 
factories, in war and navy work as clerks, stenographers, economists, machin- 
ists, and what-not, maintenance men in the buildings throughout the country, 
hospital workers in every city. There are 800,000 Federal workers outside 


the City of Washington. 

Some people have said Federal workers cannot be organized. I say to 
you that there can be as much intolerance practiced by the heads of depart- 
ments in the government as can be practiced by a Girdler or a Ford. The 
Federal workers must be organized, they must have the right to organize, 
and the government agencies must be required to bargain collectively with 
them. This idea of adopting inquisition and firing people without charges or 
proper trial before their unions must be stopped. The Federal worker is 
serving society. He is entitled to that which we have in industry, the right 
to his day in court. Don’t you industrial workers imagine that these are all 
sweet jobs, that all they do is wear a white collar and push a pencil. There 
are many different jobs. 

The CIO is determined to push that drive forward. 

There are other unions I could mention that have made remarkable 
progress. I want to warn our unions against getting into jurisdictional fights. 
It takes up our time and it creates bitterness. Where there is a union in the 
field I am asking the unions in that city to stay out of that area. If they 
have a problem that involves jurisdiction, let them submit that problem to 
CIO and abide by CIO’s decisions and quit quibbling. Until you do that you 
are definitely stymieing our efforts, you are injuring your own cause, and 
you are doing an irreparable injustice to the workers you represent. 

This year also the other great giants have been brought on the dotted 
line. The Rubber Workers have succeeded, over a period of five years, in 
signing contracts with Firestone, U. S. Rubber, General Tire & Rubber—all 
except Goodyear. About six weeks ago the United Rubber Workers sat down 
and negotiated a contract and the company signed on the dotted line, the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company. To clean up Goodyear there is one 
place left yet, the dark hole of Gadsden, Alabama, and the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee have paved the way for that job. Tom Girdler in 
Gadsden is going to deal with the Steel Workers Organizing Committee and 
the Rubber Workers. . 

We can settle our differences about international policy, and I am for 
what has already been done, definitely and conclusively. We have still got 
the big job to organize the unorganized. That must remain our No. 1 job. 
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I want you to drop your fanaticism, your hatred and start pulling together. 
In spite of the things we have gone through the last year, yes, internal dis- 
sension in our own set-up, the report for the month of September as against 
the month of September a year ago shows a CIO per capita tax roll increased 
over 900,000 new members. I submit, Mr. Chairman, that is a fine showing. 
We can do better this year if we will just pull together, and I want to take 
this opportunity now to compliment the men in the trenches, the directors 
of the CIO, the organizers and the staff in the field. They have all worked 
well. They are ready to serve you. They have no bias to any organization. 
They want to help all our unions consistent with union policy. 

Let us act together. Let us leave this convention united and determined 
that we are going to finish the job of bringing in 10,000,000 members into the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

I thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, there is now 
before the convention the consideration of a report submitted to you by the 
Committee on Officers’ Report, this report dealing exclusively with the work 
which the organization has done during the past year and the work which this 
organization must do during the coming year. 

This is the task which the Congress of Industrial Organizations originally 
dedicated itself to. This is the work which has to be kept going. Our repre- 
sentatives here in this convention, and our representatives out in the field 
must necessarily continue the performance of this work. It is a fundamental 
work, it is a work which has to do with the lives of men, women and children. 
There is no more important work to be done by this convention than the work 
of organizing the unorganized. That is the primary function of this organiza- 
tion. That work rises above men; that work ties itself directly into the lives 
of men, of women and of children. 

No movement within the mind of man in this country of ours has done 
so much to alleviate distress and provide a better living for the workers of 
America than has the Congress of Industrial Organizations. This work is not 
merely a work of going out into the field and organizing men and women just 
for the sake of organizing them. No! The fundamental problem which 
attaches itself to the question of organization is the economic betterment of 
the people, elevating standards of men, women and children, furnishing to 
our people and to the countless thousands of women and children dependent 
upon the members of this organization, a better outlook, a little more of the 
good things of life. 

Organization fundamentally means but one thing; that is, clothing and 
bread and butter, and pictures on the wall, and carpets on the floor, and 
music in the home, enlarged opportunities for children to receive the benefits 
of better education. These are the fundamental things, these are the roots, 
the very roots underlying the formation of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. 

I say to you, my friends, you have made a remarkable record since the 
inception of this movement; you have done a splendid job during the past 
year, in that you have increased the dues-paying membership of this organiza- 
tion approximately one million over September of last year. (Applause.) 

That means something to the Congress of Industrial Organizations, that 
means something for America, and that means something to the people, to the 
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people who are attached to the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Re- 
ported by Secretary Robinson, of the Officers’ Report Committee, these organ- 
izations affiliated with CIO increased wages for their members alone some one 
billion two hundred and fifty million annually in wage negotiations conducted 
during the present year. Can you appreciate the material values that are 
tied into those improved living standards? (Can you appreciate what that one 
billion two hundred and fifty million dollars meant in increased buying power 
for these workers who are members of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions? But the increase of one billion two hundred and fifty million in wage 
earnings for members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations does not 
stop there. The repercussions of these wage increases to the members of our 
union flows right into every non-union factory and business establishment all 
over the United States, and non-union workers who are not members of any 
union derived great monetary gains as a result of your collective bargaining 
efforts during the current year. 

These things reflect substantial contributions towards the welfare of a 
great country and its people, and that is why we point with particular pride 
towards the accomplishment of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in 
the field of organizing during the current year. 

And this work must go on; nothing must stop the work of organizing the 
unorganized in the United States, not even a grave national emergency. 
(Applause.) This work has to go on. 

Last year on the platform of the Atlantic City Convention we made a 
commitment to our membership, we made a pledge to the country, that before 
this convention convened we hoped to be able to organize Ford, we hoped to 
be able to organize Bethlehem Steel, we hoped to be able to organize Republic 
Steel, Youngstown Sheet and Tube, and other important so-called independent 
steel companies. Over in the City of New York, the City of Chicago and the 
City of Youngstown, Ohio, wage scale negotiations are now going on with all 
of these independent steel companies. The Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee has won during the current year at the properties of these independent 
steel companies exclusive bargaining privileges for some two hundred thousand 
steel workers. (Applause.) Wage scale negotiations are now under way, 
wage scale committees have been elected by these respective units of the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee. They are now meeting the captains 
of these great big independent steel organizations, and we hope within the 
next few weeks to execute for some two hundred thousand workers employed 
by those so-called independent steel companies satisfactory wage agreements 
that will be hailed by the steel workers employed by Bethlehem, Republic, 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube and others. That means something. Oh, yes, it 
means something; it means something to the people that are employed in 
those mills. It means something to the great movement which we are privi- 
leged to represent here, and it also means something to the United States in 
these days of stress and grave national emergency. It reflects the kind of 
contribution that this organization has been making to the national welfare 
not only during the past year but since the very inception of the organization 
itself. 

Then we go into the automobile industry. We have heard recounted here 
the splendid accomplishments of the United Auto Workers and the National 


CIO in the organization of the Ford workers, resulting in the execution of a: 


closed shop contract covering wages, hours and conditions of employment for 
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some one hundred and thirty-two thousand workers, and since the last con- 
vention the Auto Workers’ International Union, operating in conjunction with 
the National CIO, has created a National Aircraft Division, and the President 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations has placed in charge of that 
campaign of organization Dick Frankensteen of the United Auto Workers. 
Brother Frankensteen has been conducting an aggressive campaign of organ- 
ization in this great aircraft industry, and we are proud to report that con- 
tracts have already been consummated by that organization affecting some 
one hundred thousand workers who never before had the benefit of collective 
bargaining contracts at any time in the history of the industry. 

What Brother Haywood has said to you with reference to these many 
other unions, these many other industries, is equally true. Our organization 
has made during the current year unprecedented gains in the field of organ- 
izing, has made unprecedented gains in wage improvements, in improvements 
in conditions of employment, and in union security provisions which have 
been incorporated in our collective bargaining contracts through the processes 
of voluntary collective bargaining. These gains, my friends, are your gains; 
these gains are the gains of America; these gains are the gains of the people, 
the workers of the United States of America. 

My friends, don’t forget whilst we have been discussing these other im- 
portant issues affecting national defense, foreign policy, and other matters, 
that you have now before you consideration of a report which has to do with 
your life, with the lives of your wives, your sisters, your sweethearts, and 
your children. This resolution now before the convention is the very life 
blood of the National CIO. Your National CIO office has contributed to the 
organizations affiliated with it over $200,000 during the past year, to assist 
them in the conduct of organizational drives in many of the smaller organiza- 
tions. Your National CIO has loaned the services of a competent field force, 
amounting to over one hundred and fifty, to all of her organizations through- 
out the country. We are glad to make available for the service of all our 
unions the services of our national organizing forces. We have distributed 
into the homes of workers all over this nation millions of copies of our 
National CIO newspaper, pamphlets, literature, having to do with the work 
of organizing in every organization and in every industry affiliated with the 
National CIO. No labor organization within the mind of man has done or is 
now doing a more aggressive job of organizing than the National CIO has 
done and is doing at the present time. (Applause.) This is still your job, 
this is still the work that has to be done. 

Who can remember just a few years ago, oh, just about three or four 
years ago, at one of our great National conventions the stories that were told 
about the South, the stories that were told about the inability of any organ- 
ization to ever organize the South? Today there is brought to your attention 
a report which shows to you that the greatest industrial center in the South, 
the great Birmingham steel district, is just as completely organized in the 
National CIO unions, and in the workers there, as are the workers in the City 
of Detroit or the workers in the City of Pittsburgh. The city of Birmingham 
is definitely a thorough-going almost 100 per cent CIO city. How many dele- 
gates in this convention knew that before this meeting convened here? How 
many of you ever give much thought to the idea of what progress the CIO is 
making in the great South? How many of you thought of it? Oh, you have 
given it passing attention, perhaps; perhaps you were over-emphasizing the 
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work that had been done at the Ford plants, the Bethlehem plants, the Repub- 
lic plants, and you may not have given any consideration, as a matter of fact, 
to the work your organization has been doing in these many industries in the 
South. As a matter of fact, wage standards in the South during the past 
year have been increased for workers employed in Southern industry, par- 
ticularly in the Birmingham area, anywhere from 10 cents to 35 cents per hour 
per worker, unprecedented material financial gains, improving the living stand- 
ards of Southern workers. Not too much attention has been given to the 
fact that during the recent Miners’ Conference the southern wage differential 
has been abolished for day men; and don’t you know that the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee eighteen months ago abolished certain definite, dis- 
criminatory, iniquitous differentials operating against both whites and blacks, 
after the organization was established there! (Applause.) 

This work of elevating the standards of the Southern worker is going on. 
Who is doing it; who is doing it in America? There is only one group that I 
know, only one group, and that is you, the National CIO. That is your job. 
Nobody else is going to do it. Nobody else in the history of this country ever 
undertook the doing of it, until you came along, and you are doing it now. 

Ah, yes, the South is opened up. Yes, the slogan of the National CIO 
for the ensuing year. is going to be one of organizing the South, the great 
South—the great South must be organized before this convention meets next 
year. (Applause.) 

I don’t mind telling you that insofar as the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations is concerned there is not going to be anything stand in our way of 
organizing the South during the current year. We have to do it, we. are 
going to do it; let us pledge ourselves to see that that job is done before your 
convention meets next year. 

This work of organizing rises so far above men and so far above triviality, 
that men who are interested in kids, men whose souls and hearts and minds 
beat in unison with the aspirations of little children, and men and women, 
will loan their bodies and their souls and their brains and their minds and 


’ everything that God has given to them in this effort of organizing. If they 


are sincere about it, they will do it not from a public platform in a great con- 
vention, but they will do it right out in the heart of industry where the job 
has got to be done, and no matter what the sacrifice may be. It takes brave 
men to do these jobs; they don’t do them with spurs sunk into desks and 
offices scattered throughout this country; they do it out in the sticks where 
the job has got to be done. (Applause.) 

That is no idle talk—that is no idle talk. Organization was never per- 
fected through the issuance of statements miles away from where the organ- 
ization has to be done. Fundamentally it has got to be done by men around 
mill gates and in local union halls and in mass meetings around these places, 
and in picketing activities; and by the eternal Gods, so far as I am concerned, 
I deem it a great privilege and honor to have the opportunity of doing a job 
like that. I have felt that way throughout life, and I shall always feel that 
way. (Applause.) 

All right, boys, and the women here, this is an important resolution. I 
have perhaps put a little too much emphasis into this thing, I don’t know; but 
my heart beats in unison with the heartbeats of the people who live out there. 
I live with them. When I go home from the City of Washington and the 
City of New York my week-ends are spent in mining camps with coal diggers 
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or steel workers; and all of my family connections are working in coal mines 
digging coal, and are members of the Mine Worker’s Union. Others are 
members of the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee; there are some here 
working in the City of Detroit in union auto plants. I like life such as that, 
sitting right smack squarely in the front room or the kitchen with them, talk- 
ing to them about their problems. Hell, that is the only kind of life I ever 
led, and that is the only kind of life I ever want to lead. 

Do you think the presidency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
has interested me? Do you think I aspire to it? If there are any here that 
believe so, then they are vultures. They have no right to believe so, they 
have no right in their heart or their conscience to believe so. All I want to 
do is what I have done throughout life, and that is to work in the trenches of 
industry fighting to organize men and women—nothing more and nothing 
less. It is no delight to me for that fagging carcass to stand up on this public 
platform talking about leadership. I take no pride in leadership. And the 
man who says I do is a filthy, dirty liar. I take pride in my associations with 
the people who struggle, who fight and who strive to build unions. 

My friends, that is how I feel. And we have been doing such a remark- 
ably great job in this field since this organization was originally brought into 
being that we cannot afford to dally along this organizational highway. There 
are six hundred or more delegates in this convention, representing some 
forty-one International Unions, a great many Local Industrial Unions, a great 
many State, City and County Industrial Unions. It is going to be your job 
during the coming year to organize men and women. So far as the President 
of this organization is concerned, I am President today, I do not know that I 
will be President Saturday or Monday—— 

(There were cries of “yes” “yes.’’) 

—but I tell you this, that you have a job to do, each and every one of 
you in this convention, and that job rises above you, you and you; that job 
penetrates the heart and the soul of human beings. This kind of a job is a 
Godly job, it is a noble task, it is a task of improving, and improving, and im- 
proving the standards of living of American working men and women, and 
giving a better outlook to children. 

Yes, my friends, I feel keenly about these situations. I do. All of us 
here do, I know. When this convention ends, as it will end some day this 
week, take back home this message with you, “We will fight to organize.” I 
don’t care from what industry you come; if organization has to be done, 
organize. That is your job, that is your duty, that is your responsibility, that 
is what you owe to America, that is what you owe to your union, that is what 
you owe these countless thousands of little children and women and men 
whom you are privileged to represent in this convention and who are back 
home today waiting for you to say to them that during the coming year you 
are coming right into their communities to organize them, get a wage con- 
tract and improve the standards, and give to them some union security. 

My friends, all I can say to you now and give to you now is an expression 
of my personal appreciation for the splendid cooperation you have manifested 
during the past year in working with the officers of this organization. Each 
of you, all of you, all of the affiliates of the National CIO, go back home after 
this convention ends, if you have any bickering, any quarreling, forget about 
it, because there is something bigger than you, and you, and you in this situ- 
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ation, there is something bigger than hatred and prejudice and bedevilment; 
there is something more Godly about this institution, there is work to be 
done, and this work is bigger than men, it is the work of organizing men 
and women and children, and doing a job to help protect them in the days to 
come. 


I thank you. 
(The delegation arose and cheered and applauded vigorously.) 


DELEGATE MATES, York County (Pennsylvania) Industrial Union 
Council: Mr. Chairman and Delegates of the convention, I heartily agree with 
President Murray that the work of organization is the greatest task and the 
greatest proposition to come before this convention. Without organization 
our wage scales and all other things will go by the wayside. You can secure 
all the legislation you like but if you haven’t got an organization to enforce it 
government authority will not do it for you. Therefore, I believe that the 
work of organization should be carried on by every member of the CIO 
throughout the United States and Canada. 

We have enumerated here the many organizations where a campaign 
has taken place, in steel, automobile, rubber and all of the other basic indus- 
tries. We are heartily in accord with that program. We feel that the goal 
of ten million members as set out by our former great President, John L. 
Lewis, shall be accomplished in 1945. But while this work of organization is 
going on we wish to remind you that there is also a great campaign of organ- 
ization in District 50 and in the Construction Workers’ organization in this 
country. District 50 has taken jurisdiction over the chemical industry of this 
country. They include the plastic by-products, gas and other great industries. 
We have the great DuPont chemical industry. Therefore, there are a half 
million unorganized workers in the chemical industry, and the United Mine 
Workers of America asks the help and support of every officer connected with 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. When you are out in your campaign 
of organization don’t forget to lend your help and support to the Mine Work- 
ers, the organization that furnished the money and the leadership in order to 
start the Congress of Industrial Organizations, the organization that furnished 
your present leader, Philip Murray, Tom Kennedy, and our International 
President, John L. Lewis. 

The Mine Workers are out to organize the chemical and by-products 
industries of this country one hundred percent. We are also out to organize 
the unorganized in the construction industry. We need the unanimous support 
of those people who are connected with the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. So when you are on your campaign of membership you owe it to the 
United Mine Workers of America to see that every chemical and construction 
worker belongs to those organizations which have jurisdiction at the present 
time. 

The United Mine Workers of America are now engaged in an industrial 
conflict. They have at the present time the clearest cut, the squarest and 
most justifiable case that was ever before the American people, and it is up 
to the Congress of Industrial Organizations to see that this great organiza- 
tion that led the way for industrial democracy through its leadership shall 
have that assistance and encouragement which it needs now. 


I hope you will carry out the advice of President Murray to organize all 
of the industries, and don’t forget District 50 and the Construction Workers’ 
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organization, which are a big section of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: The Chair just desires to make this statement. 
This convention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, by a unanimous 
vote, decided to stand with the United Mine Workers of America in their 
present controversy with the captive mine owners. That question has been 
settled, I say again, by the unanimous vote of the delegates of this convention, 
and anybody who doesn’t understand that, either here or outside of this con- 
vention in the United States of America, does not understand how inter- 
national conventions of labor organizations function. ‘That question has been 
settled, and it has been definitely settled and without question. 


DELEGATE MITCH, Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee: Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates, I feel at a loss to talk, after that splendid address 
on the subject matter before the house by our Chairman. He has shown the 
progress made by our great organization during the last year. I shall confine 
my remarks to that part of the United States which is considered as the 
Deep South, only recently brought into the United States, as far as organized 
labor is concerned. 

Reference has been made to the Birmingham district. I am a representa- 
tive to this convention from the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, the 
Regional Director in the South for that organization. I am also President of 
District No. 20, United Mine Workers of America. In that capacity I have 
encountered about every problem that it is possible for a human to encounter 
in the work we have attempted to do in the South. 

When I was assigned to Alabama I stated to my superiors, the great 
President of the United Mine Workers of America, the great Vice President, 
and the Secretary-Treasurer, who were in counsel, that I wanted to know 
where I could do the best job, or where they thought I could do the best job. 
But after they assigned me to Alabama, knowing the past history of the 
efforts of organizers in the South, I wondered what they had against me to 
send me to Alabama. 

There wasn’t one member of the United Mine Workers of America in 
Alabama in 1933. My co-worker, William Dalrymple, who started this cam- 
paign with me in the South and who spoke to this convention yesterday, and 
I started out on a whirlwind campaign. We met every obstacle that was pos- 
sible to be put in our way. The corporations had their gun men stationed at 
every mine in the state. We were turned around with our machine and told 
we were on private property, not once, but numerous times. Numbers of our 
men have paid the supreme sacrifice in their effort to organize the mine 
workers in the State of Alabama. Yet I say to you that from June Ist until 
the 24th day of July we had completed an organization sufficient to hold the 
largest labor union convention ever held in the State, with 484 official dele- 
gates from the mines in Alabama under the banner of the United Mine 
Workers of America. That set the goal. Of course our work wasn’t com- 
pleted. We had to continue on, but we didn’t sleep during that period. I 
mean we didn’t take any time off that was unnecessary. It was something 
that had to be done and done in a hurry. 

That same program was carried on in other unorganized districts. Finally 
the organization was completed and contracts secured, and only after one or 
two strikes, but every time any progress was made it was only after we had 
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been forced to strike to secure concessions. They never came voluntarily, so 
I say to you that in this connection the United Mine Workers of America 
set the pace for the program of organization in the South. 

Another job—oh, there are so many of them that have fallen in line. 
Some of them have had more obstacles put in their path than we have had, or 
I will say they have had a more difficult problem in handling their organiza- 
tion work than has our organization. Why? Because the Mine Workers had 
reached the bottom, they couldn’t go any lower, and they were ready to take 
any kind of a chance to get out of the rut they were in. 

We met political opposition to the extreme. We have met it from the 
angle of the representatives in the various communities who are in charge 
of the affairs of those communities, in the cities and even up to the State. 
There was very little support given us until recently. There has been some 
change in our State government. As far as the interests of labor are con- 
cerned I would say it has gone backward, yet in the various localities the CIO 
has built up prestige. 

If you could come to Birmingham and visit the Birmingham Industrial 
Union Council you would see there a meeting that is worthwhile. They have 
splendid meetings. I think they have one of the best Industrial Union Coun- 
cils in the United States, and they are taking an interest in it. Why? Be- 
cause they know that the CIO has brought results to the workers in the 
South. 

What did I encounter in the captive mine situation there? The Tennes- 
see Coal, Iron and Railroad Company, which is a subsidiary of the United 
States Steel Corporation, had organized its company union. It was function- 
ing and we had a difficult problem to break into that proposition, because 
they offered a little better pay to their workers than was given in the com- 
mercial mines. We broke in gradually, and finally they were forced to go to 
an election before the National Labor Relations Board, and there we carried 
that election. Who was opposing us? The company union, under the banner 
of the American Federation of Labor. They took over the company union, 
body and soul, and tried to support it, but the miners of Alabama knew what 
had brought results to them. Hence they fell in line and that election was 
carried overwhelmingly by the miners. 

In our hearings in Washington on the captive mine situation I say to 
you that even those who were pessimistic from the standpoint of our mem- 
bership reached an agreement where they would report to the Mediation 
Board that the United Mine Workers represented at least 98 percent of all 
of the eligible employes of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company. 
Republic Steel was 100 percent. The Woodward Iron Company and the 
Schloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron are 100 percent, and today we have approxi- 
mately half of our membership working in the captive mines. They are not 
working today, however, but I say to you they are ready and anxious and 
willing to work, but they want the same consideration given to them as to the 
Mine Workers in all other sections. I agree with Brother Bittner that that 
matter is disposed of, but I just wanted to give you the history of the organ- 
ization. 

They recognize that we have the membership and we have everything 
pretty generally under control, regardless of the fact that the Governor is 
holding the troops in readiness this morning, according to reports from office, 
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to send them in there. He sent them in there the other day, two or three 
weeks ago, when the steel workers could not get their grievances settled 
through the regular procedure. They felt that they must put on some pres- 
sure. Two local unions ceased work. The Governor sent a message to a 
mass meeting of the steel workers in which he said, “we will furnish protec- 
tion to all of you men who want to go to work. I will have 500 guardsmen at 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Company tomorrow. The men did not 
debate any further. They got up and walked out of the hall, and the next 
day no one worked at the Tennessee Coal and Iron properties in steel. The 
result was that the Governor then prevailed upon me to do something. I 
prevailed upon the Governor to do something. I told the Governor that it was 
inherent in organized labor that we would not work under guards. The 
result was that in a day or two, after some negotiations, he removed the 
guards. I told him that was necessary, and if he did I would recommend 
that the men go to work. He said, “will you guarantee there will be no 
trouble?” I guaranteed nothing, I could not guarantee that two men going 
down the street in Birmingham wouldn’t get into a confab, but I told the 
Governor I would advise the men to be lawful and orderly and would advise 
them to return to work, providing the troops were withdrawn. The troops 
were withdrawn and the men went to work. 

Following this program of the United Mine Workers of America in its 
whirlwind organization campaign I think the greatest piece of organizing 
work was done, and it was done because of the fact that we had the nucleus 
there, we had the inspiration there to carry this program of organization 
when the Steel Workers started their campaign, and I say to you we had 
practically nothing there in steel when we started to organize. There were a 
few scattering members of the old Amalgamated. Let me say to you that 
all over the United States the work of the Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee has stood out prominently, and today it is one of the greatest labor 
organizations on the face of the globe. The membership of the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee have recognized what it means to them. 

Some of them, however, become too enthusiastic at times and want to get 
just a little bit ahead of the advice given them. Why? Because of the fact 
that all of the injustices have not been wiped out. They can’t possibly be 
wiped out in a short space of time. It takes years and years of joint rela- 
tionship to establish in any group of men organized to deal collectively with 
the employer that degree of justice which we stand for and which we strive 
for. But I say to you we have met with great success there. Even in the 
city of Gadsden, Alabama, that city which is notorious for having beaten up 
more organizers than any other city in the United States of comparative size 
—the President of the United Rubber Workers was beaten up and put in the 
hospital and almost finished, if you please, because he dared to come to Gads- 
den and speak to his own constituents. They were determined to break 
down organized labor, and that determination hasn’t stopped yet. 

We find judges in the courts even today from the bench will make deroga- 
tory statements from time to time relative to the CIO and show decided bias 
in favor of the American Federation of Labor. Why? Because they know 
that the CIO is militant, they know that they are demanding things that 
do not meet with the approval of the powers that be in those sections. We 
are making progress, of course we are, but it has been the result of a hard 


fought program. 
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We haven’t given up, but I concur in what was said here by your distin- 
guished Chairman when he said that most of you would be surprised to learn 
that in the City of Birmingham we have one of the really strongly entrenched 
organized cities in the United States, and we have a favorable city adminis- 
tration, if you please. Why? We can get that if we get an organization. 

The Southern Congressmen bloc over in Washington today are clamoring 
for some action to curb the rights of labor. They are particularly fighting 
against the United Mine Workers of America because he has dared to do 
what the representatives in the convention have told him to do, as the program 
of the United Mine Workers of America. Why is that, if you please? Be- 
cause the press of the nation have been so one-sided that they knew what 
would hit the American people best, so they played it up and tried to make 
the President of the United States think that the issue was between him and 
the President of the United Mine Workers of America, whether he was bigger 
than the President of the United Mine Workers of America. I say to you 
frankly it has been a case of misrepresentation all down the line, and I for 
one glory in the spunk of a man who will stand up for what he knows his 
workers are entitled to. That’s the way I stand. 

We are not going to correct the inequalities that now exist as long as a 
system prevails, as it does in the State of Alabama, where only 20 percent of 
those of voting age are given the right to vote. In other States it will run 
from 80 to 90 percent. Why? Because the working man has not had enough 
money in the past to live on, let alone pay poll tax, a cumulative poll tax. It 
has gone beyond the point where he can put himself in a position to exercise 
what the Constitution of the United States gives to him—the right of fran- 
chise. 

We are making progress, as I said. We are going to continue to make 
progress. I say to you here today, as the representative from the South, 
that those who have paid the supreme sacrifice that organized labor may 
come in there for the benefit of the men, women and children of the South, 
have not given their lives in vain. We also say to you that those who produce 
the wealth of this nation want just a little more of the wealth of this nation 
and a little bit more of the political and economic rights than have been 
given to them in the past. We don’t want to agree with the misrepresenta- 
tion of the term, “democracy,” because when we talk about democracy we 
are not getting democracy here in our own country, without going to other 
countries to fight for democracy. We want democracy, we want others to 
have democracy, and we also want to whip Hitler, but we want to whip these 


other Hitlers in this country as well. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: We are confronted with a time factor that I 
want to talk to you about. Arrangements have been made for the delegates 
to be taken out to the Ford plant at one o’clock this afternoon. It will be 
necessary for us to close the convention a little earlier than usual. It is now 
twenty-five minutes of twelve, and I recognize the importance attached to 
this discussion here. The Chair does not desire to stop discussion. If you 
want to continue the discussion we will have to do that tomorrow morning. 
If the delegates want to vote upon the question before adjournment at noon 
they will have to do it immediately. 

A large number of delegates called for the question. 
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DELEGATE CURRAN, National Maritime Union: Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve the question of organizing the unorganized, especially in the Deep South, 
affects the entire CIO and the welfare of the entire country as a whole, and 
I would like to move that we have further discussion and lay it over until 
tomorrow morning, so that we can discuss it fully. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might say for the information of the delegates 
the subject which Delegate Curran makes reference to is covered by a sep- 
arate resolution and will be brought to the attention of the convention some 
time tomorrow. That deals specifically with the Southern situation. 

The question was again called for. 

The motion to adopt the section of the committee’s report under discus- 
sion was carried by unanimous rising vote. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair wants to make this special announce- 
ment before you leave. There will be no meeting here this afternoon. When 
the Convention recesses at noon we will adjourn to meet tomorrow morning at 
9:30. Tomorrow is Thanksgiving Day, but we can’t help that. We simply 
have to work the entire day tomorrow, and we will reconvene at 9:30. At 
one o’clock the buses will meet the delegation at the Statler Hotel to provide 
each of you with transportation to the Ford plant for the inspection tour. 

If there are no objections the rules will be suspended and the convention 
will stand adjourned to meet here tomorrow morning at nine-thirty o’clock. 

No objection was offered, and under suspension of the rules the convention 
recessed at 11:45 o’clock a. m., to nine-thirty o’clock, Thursday morning, 
November 20, 1941. 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:30 o’clock. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


A large number of telegrams of goodwill and indorsement of the position 
taken by the convention on the question of foreign policy were read. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: We are getting mail sacks of telegrams here 
from all over the United States, and if these wires coming in from our mem- 
bers and from workers in American industry mean anything they indicate 
that insofar as the telegrams themselves are concerned that American work- 
ers are supporting the position taken by the President of this organization on 
the question of foreign policy 100 percent, because there has not been a single 
dissenting telegram forwarded to the convention. 
I will call upon the Secretary of the Committee on Officers’ Report to 
continue the report. : d 
(Delegate Van A. Bittner in the chair.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORT (continued) 


Delegate Reid Robinson, on behalf of the Committee, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 
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LEGISLATION 


A serious threat to the unity of the American people in the struggle to 
crush Hitlerism comes from anti-labor forces in Congress, who have made the 
legislative year a period of almost unceasing attack on labor’s rights. Unlike 
previous years, when the CIO was called on to defend specific pieces of social 
legislation, such as the Wagner Act, the CIO this year has had to defend the 
whole of labor’s basic rights. 

The attack in Congress has menaced the rights to organize, to bargain 
collectively, to take strike action when necessary, and even the right to free- 
dom of speech and assembly. Bills have been proposed and debated in Con- 
gress that would send the Army and the Navy into every labor dispute, no 
matter what the cause or how just labor’s side, that would make union shops 
illegal, that would outlaw the right to strike and to picket, that would impose 
compulsory arbitration and that would fasten the open shop permanently on 
America. Certain Congressmen—notably those from the poll tax states—have 
seriously talked of execution for strikers. Others have called for the concen- 
tration camp, the blacklist and exile for loyal union members. 

CIO’s function in legislative matters this year has necessarily been a 
defensive one. The defense has been successful—though, as the report warns, 
the menace of reactionary bills still remains. The CIO mobilized the workers 
to beat back the infamous May-Connally amendments, that would have out- 
lawed the right to strike and brought enforced arbitration of all labor dis- 
putes. Other bills which would have destroyed the right to strike by freezing 
its effectiveness in prolonged ‘“‘cooling-off” periods, were forced on the shelf by 
CIO action. 

The CIO must prepare for even greater attacks in the future. The great- 
est danger at the present time is in current proposals for wage freezing in 
connection with the price control bill. This plan, as President Murray points 
out, would seriously lower the living standards of all Americans. While giving 
full support to needed price control, the CIO must be more than ever alert to 
defeat attacks on workers’ standards through wage freezing plans now being 
pushed in Congress and in the newspapers. 

The CIO must also be alert to prevent further inroads on workers’ living 


‘standards through unjust taxation. The tax bill recently passed was a heavy 


blow to the common people. The next tax bill must undo this damage to the 
national welfare and must set up a taxation system based on ability to pay 
and on a determination to tax excessive profits. 

As part of its program, the CIO must insist that the Selective Service 
Act not be used to intimidate strikers or to penalize loyal union men. In addi- 
tion, the CIO must urge higher pay and better conditions for men already 
conscripted, to offset anti-union propaganda forced on them in some army 
camps today. Further, conscripted men should receive the benefits of un- 
employment insurance and other social security legislation upon their dis- 
charge from the service. 

These tasks, together with the continuing defense of civil rights and basic 
liberties, require the fullest participation of all CIO members in legislative and 
political activity. As President Murray points out in his report, the CIO 
must elect Congressmen and Senators who will not need to be reminded at 
every turn of their duty to the workers who elect them. To do this most 
effectively, the CIO must elect its representatives in Washington from labor’s 


own ranks. 
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LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


Any report on CIO’s legislative activity must mention the work of the 
Legal Department of the national CIO office, which is involved in many of 
our legislative campaigns. Here we have time only to cite the work of this 
department, carried out by General Counsel Lee Pressman, in representing 
CIO before government agencies, in pressing civil liberties cases before the 
Justice Department, and in successfully defending the interests of the CIO 
in litigation. 

Delegate Robinson moved the adoption of these sections of the Commit- 
tee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


FOREIGN LABOR MOVEMENTS 


The struggle of trade unionists against Hitlerism is worldwide. President 
Murray’s report emphasizes this by calling for “cooperative effort of organized 
labor to achieve for the workers a realization of their present aspirations 
which underlie their concentrated effort to crush Hitlerism.” 

Toward this end, President Murray urges closer relationship between the 
CIO and the labor movements of South America and of Europe. We endorse 
his recommendation to authorize the executive officers to take definite steps 
in this matter. 

In this connection we must call particular attention to the failure by 
the government to designate CIO delegates to the recent International Labor 
Organization conference in New York. We agree with President Murray that 
the CIO “must continue to demand appropriate representation in connection 
with International Labor Organization and its conferences.” 

Delegate Robinson moved the adoption of this section of the Committee’s 
report. 

The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE HENDERSON, United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and 
Allied Workers: Mr. Chairman and delegates and visitors, this section of the 
report dealing with unity of the labor movement in the Western Hemisphere 
and in Europe requires at this particular time special attention. 

Last June I sent out a public letter urging the establishment of a joint 
committee of trade unionists in the countries of Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States. It is extremely necessary that we realize that 
there can be no successful prosecution of the present attempt to defeat Hitler 
and Fascism unless the main support for that war comes from the workers 
in the various countries involved. 

It is a people’s war, but we have seen in England, in Norway, in France, 
that it is fatal unless the workers who have the most to lose with the victory 
of Hitlerism in any country are represented in those governments. It was 
not until the English working class began to get more participation in the 
English government, that the policy of Chamberlain was finally cast over- 
board. It was precisely the failure of the French working class to have 
adequate and strong enough representation in the French government that 
led to the downfall of France. In our own Western Hemisphere, the forces 
of Fascism in the past have penetrated into Latin American country after 
Latin American country to the extent that some of the Latin American coun- 
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tries are even now more Fascist than they are democratic. Unless the work- 
ers in the democratic countries are united and have full participation in their 
governments, there can be neither a successful prosecution of the war against 
Hitlerism nor can there be a just peace. We have no desire to defeat one 
Hitler in the present war emergency and then have the whole thing sold 
down the river by a Versailles type of peace that will result only in another 
Hitler taking his place. We know that with the defeat of Hitlerism the pro- 
cedure of re-establishing democratic countries in Europe becomes a crucial 
thing. I, for one, have no desire to prosecute a successful war against Hitler, 
and then have phoney, fake, puppet governments established over the peo- 
ples of Europe, with the consequent exploitation such as went on in the past. 
I want to see the workers in the governments of Europe take control, with 
the defeat of Hitlerism, and establish good governments on a democratic 
basis. 

In our own hemisphere, in our own backyard, unless the labor movement 
in the United States, in cooperation with the labor movements in the Latin 
American countries, exercises closer coordination and unity we are in danger 
of losing all we are struggling for in the establishment of more democratic 
governments in these Latin American countries. 

This week end in Mexico City there takes place a congress of all of the 
Latin American labor movements, the Congress of the Confederation of Latin 
American trade unions. Our own CIO was present two years ago when this 
Congress was established in Mexico City. I sincerely hope that this conven- 
tion will take appropriate action to have official representation at that Con- 
gress so our own labor movement, our own CIO, can cooperate with the rest 
of the Latin American countries to establish a strong, unified, coordinated 
labor movement in this hemisphere, and on this basis, that this convention 
will also take some form of appropriate action to establish a united labor 
front with the working movement of Great Britain and the Soviet Union and 
China in order to see that labor plays its full role on a world scale in prose- 
cuting the war against Hitlerism and in prosecuting a successful peace. 


DELEGATE FREDERICK MYERS, National Maritime Union: I arise in 
support of the resolution, and in doing so would like to point out that only 
three years ago the workers in the French trade unions and four years ago 
the workers in the Spanish trades unions were going aboard American ships, 
urging seamen, then still unorganized, to join CIO, which shows quite clearly 
that the workers in Europe a few years ago were well aware of what the 
labor movement could accomplish on an international scale. 

It is only seven years ago that I used to go ashore in Germany, go to the 
union halls of the seamen, go to the union halls of the longshoremen and 
other workers, and fraternize and discuss international problems and work 
out on a minimum scale how we could benefit ourselves as seamen and mari- 
time workers particularly. Today we cannot even go ashore in Germany, we 
cannot even go ashore in Spain or in France; there are no trades unions, and 
we in America are partly responsible and to a great degree responsible for 
the fact there are no trades unions today in Germany. 


Many of you probably remember that during our strike in 1936 and 1937 
the longshoremen refused to work ships that had scabs on them, because 
they recognized if the seamen and workers in America were not organized 
properly this would directly affect our own organizations in Europe, and I 
think if they have recognized their mistakes we should certainly recognize 
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our mistake, and lay a basis to make certain this thing does not happen 
again. 

I want to pick out one little thing in conjunction with this resolution the 
convention should be aware of in connection with ships and in connection 
with international solidarity. I got a letter from our agent in Port Arthur, 
and he said in the last two weeks eight tankers carrying oil for Franco Spain 
have left Port Arthur. This means tankers carry oil from America going to 
Franco Spain are being dispatched from Spain through Italy to Germany, 
and this oil is being used not only to help bomb British seamen and Russian 
seamen, but also being used to kill our own people. We have lost thirty-one 
men to date as a result of the policy our government has pursued in dealing 
with Franco Spain and Vichy France, and the like. 

I think we should call upon our own government to cease this stupid 
policy of doing business with Franco. Not only will this oil be used against 
the Spanish people but against our men as well. The thirty-one men we have 
lost are not the last, I am sure, and we are prepared, and remember the 
National Maritime Union, if necessary, will give its life in defense of the 
United States, every one of us, every one of us. I say in carrying out this 
resolution we cannot put life into it, we cannot properly support and give 
leadership to the rest of the workers of the world unless. we put sharp em- 
phasis on our administration’s policy in dealing with Spain, France and the 
rest of these governments. The workers of the world will unite, the workers 
of the world must unite. Hitler is uniting the workers of the world, and the 
workers of the world through this unification will destroy him, and the labor 
movement will rise again in Spain, it will rise again in France and it will rise 
again in Germany; and that is our responsibility, our responsibility not only 
to our unions but to the defense of the nation; and as far as the seamen are 
concerned we will breathe life into that resolution by carrying the materials 
necessary to destroy Hitlerism and once again make possible the trades unions 
in Europe. 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: We have with us this morning Brother Armando 
Ramirez, who has been delegated by the Cuban delegation to the International 
Labor Conference in New York to say something to the convention, and I will 
present him at this time. 


MR. ARMANDO RAMIREZ 


Mr. Chairman, I am sure that the Cuban workers will appreciate the 
demonstration here this morning. You have just adopted a resolution that 
will give hope to those millions of workers in South America who are part 
of the great labor movement south of the Rio Grande. 

The delegates who attended the I. L. O. Convention included the national 
Secretary of the Confederation of Tobacco Workers at Cuba, an organization 
of over 80,000 workers. They brought with them to the United States a reso- 
lution whereby we could put in practice this so-called unity between the 
workers of the United States and South America. Our union in the United 
States understands that we have to cooperate with these workers in order 
that this unity could be brought about. In our last conference of the Tobacco 
Division we adopted a resolution asking our government to establish the 
necessary provisions whereby the Cuban Cigar Workers will be able to benefit 
by the United States market. The National Secretary of the Confederation 
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entrusted to me to present a token of unity, a token of good will, a token of 
determination for further struggle to President Murray. This token is a small 
one. It is a box of cigars made by the hands of the Cuban workers, but with 
this box of cigars goes the hope that we can bring about the unity of the 
workers of these two countries. 

The Cuban workers are in the forefront of this struggle for the crushing 
of Hitler all over the world. President Murray, it is an honor for me to 
present you with this token of the Cuban workers, I am sure. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate Ramirez, I desire to express to you 
my appreciation for. this token of wholehearted support which you have 
offered me in the way of a box of cigars here this morning. Delegate Ramirez 
is a delegate here in this convention representing the United Agricultural 
and Cannery Workers International Union. He is also a delegate representing 
the I. L. O. Convention which recently concluded its sessions in the city of 
New York, and through his own delegation he was authorized to say to this 
convention what he has said to you today, giving to you his expressions of 
good will coming from the Latin American countries and particularly the 
tobacco workers of Cuba. 

To you, Delegate Ramirez, may I ask you upon your return to your 
country, in the discussion of those problems with your fellow workers in Cuba, 
to say to them that the National CIO proposes to join with the Latin American 
workers in the perfection of workers’ movements that will bring workers’ 
groups in all of these countries more closely together than they have ever 
been before. 

I am not permitted to smoke at the moment, Delegate Ramirez, but with 
my usual canny Scotch thriftiness.I will see what can be done about smoking 
these cigars when the doctor allows me. 


I thank you. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: The Committee on Officers’ Report will con- 
tinue. 

Delegate Reid Robinson, on behalf of the committee, continued the report 
as follows: 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Since our 1940 convention the National Labor Relations Board has com- 
pletely changed its leading personnel and with that change, many of its basic 
policies. The changes, as noted in President Murray’s report, have not been 
made in the interests of the workers. 

Thus the Board has undertaken to break down the industrial bargaining 
unit recognition won by CIO unions after periods of frequently intense strug- 
gle. This has been done in an obvious attempt to appease a noisy craft union 
minority at the expense of the great majority of industrial workers. 

In addition, the Board has changed its policy of repudiating collusive con- 
tracts prepared between employers and company unions and has allowed 
strikebreakers to vote in Board elections. President Murray’s report notes 
that many CIO unions have so established their place in industry that they 
need less and less to use the Labor Board, thus indicating the future course 
for us to follow with the Board. 

This section of the committee’s report was unanimously adopted. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


A healthy economy is a basic necessity in the nation’s defense effort. The 
continued presence of millions of unemployed workers, with the attendant 
social misery for a large section of the American people, cannot but weaken 
our defense effort. The work of the Economic Division of the CIO, carried on 
by Ralph Hetzel, has been of the greatest value in analyzing and surveying 
the economic trends in the nation and in pointing to the remedies that CIO 
has to offer. 


In this connection, we wish to commend the stand taken by the CIO 
on the issue of fair taxation, of price control, of WPA appropriations, and on 
the question of priorities unemployment. Armed with economic facts, the 
CIO has been able to state policies in conformity with the interest of the 
workers and of the general welfare of the American people. 


An extensive and detailed statement on defense unemployment has been 
unanimously adopted by the CIO Executive Board and presented as an ad- 
dendum to the report of the President. The statement provides a thorough- 
going discussion of the problems and the procedure whereby defense unem- 
ployment can be met by the action of CIO unions. Basic to the CIO’s position 
in this matter is the conviction that full employment and full production is 
essential to the national defense effort and to the welfare of the labor move- 
ment. 


Your committee commends the program to the serious and careful exami- 
nation of affiliated unions as a sound basis for coping with defense dislocations 
in their industries. The Committee further urges that the National CIO Office 
prepare itself to render all possible aid to affiliated unions in these matters. 


WPA AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The CIO has consistently championed the cause of the workers who can- 
not find jobs, though they are able and willing to work. President Murray’s 
report calls attention to the failure to deal adequately with this problem, 
which will become increasingly serious if the defense program is permitted 
to proceed without planning in terms of the needs of the people. We cannot 
too strongly insist that the unemployed be furnished the opportunity to work 
at socially useful projects, under decent wage scales, both for the successful 
defense of our country against Nazi aggression and for the maintenance of the 
American standard of living. 


A motion was made and seconded to adopt these sections of the com- 
mittee’s report. 


DELEGATE MERRILL, United Office and Professional Workers: The 
report thoroughly discusses this entire problem of unemployment, and the 
addendum which has been added as a result of the conference called by Na- 
tional CIO on defense priorities thoroughly discusses most of the current 
aspects of this problem. I would like to mention briefly, however, some of 
the aspects of this question which, under pressure of problems growing out 
of the defense program, have naturally been obscured. 


There are still in our country today some 5,000,000 unemployed men and 
women. The speakers during the past several days have described their own 
views as to what they would like to accomplish when the feet of marching 
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men have been stilled and our war-time economy must be returned to a peace- 
time basis. When that time comes the American labor movement and the 
workers of this country are going to be confronted with an enlarged problem 
of unemployment. The chief merit of this report in connection with this as- 
pect of the question is that it does provide a basis for the facilities of prepa- 
ration to take care of this question in the future. 

The CIO since its existence has extended a fraternal hand to the unem- 
ployed, but necessarily, under the pressure of the events which went into 
the making of our great movement, this problem has been treated as a sec- 
ondary and incidental problem. It is my opinion that the opportunity is now 
presented to prepare and perfect the facilities which will enable us to deal 
with this problem effectively in the future. 

I would urge that every Local Industrial Union Council take advantage of 
the provisions of our own Constitution to extend a fraternal hand to those 
independent groups of unemployed which exist in their community, and I 
would further like to urge that every affiliate of the CIO, large and small, 
‘provide immediately a legislative representative in the City of Washington 
to cooperate with the National CIO in meeting with governmental agencies 
dealing effectively with these administrative problems growing out of govern- 
ment practice. 

The report discusses unemployment in terms of the disemployed. I don’t 
think we can afford to consider that a disemployed worker is any less unem- 
ployed than one who is ordinarily characterized as unemployed. Disemploy- 
ment is genuine unemployment, and the provisions made in the report for the 
extension of WPA and for workmen’s compensation are just and should be 
carried into effect. 

This particularly affects my own organization, which is composed of 
white colar and salaried workers and for whom the WPA program in the 
past has provided a cushion against a growing and menacing problem of 
unemployment. The United States government administration asked of the 
last Congress an appropriation of $975,000,000 which, in the opinion of CIO, 
was in adequate to meet the demands of this problem. Nevertheless, the 
Congress went even further and reduced the appropriation asked for by the 
President by almost $100,000,000.00. That means that more than one million 
people who would otherwise be qualified for WPA unemployment are dis- 
qualified under this appropriation of the last Congress. 

The expansion of the facilities of WPA would not only offer an oppor- 
tunity to take up the slack resulting from the lack of planning in connection 
with the defense program, but offers an expanded opportunity to deal directly 
with this question of civilian morale. 

The United States Government is doing little or nothing in connection 
with popularizing the defense program and uniting the American people, 
based upon a clear comprehension of exactly what is involved for every indi- 
vidual worker and every individual citizen. The effect of all of these prob- 
lems, if long neglected, means a deterioration of civilian morale and of na- 
tional unity in the places where it counts, in the communities, cities and 
villages of America and in the plants, mills and offices of our great nation. 

The motion to adopt the sections of the committee’s report under the cap- 
tions, “Economic Problems” and “WPA and Unemployment,” was carried. 

Secretary Reid Robinson then read the following sections of the commit- 
tee’s report: ‘ 
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PRESS AND PUBLICITY 


The critical time through which the CIO has been passing during the 
past year has required a high measure of skill and perseverance in presenting 
our policies to the workers and to the public generally. This need has been 
met in the work of the publicity department, under the guidance of Len De 
Caux, which has presented the viewpoint and the policies of the CIO in THE 
CIO NEWS, in a series of CIO pamphlets and radio broadcasts, and in supply- 
ing the daily press with the facts on issues in which the CIO is concerned. 


In this connection, we urge that greater support be given to THE CIO 
NEWS and to other publications of the CIO setting forth the policies of the 
national CIO. 


COMPTROLLER’S OFFICE 


The comptroller’s office this year, as in the past, has been under the care- 
ful supervision of J. R. Bell. An auditor’s report prepared over the past few 
weeks has been made available to the members of the CIO Executive Board. 


CIO MARITIME COMMITTEE 


The maritime unions of the CIO have faced increasing attacks on the 
legislative front as their economic and trade union strength has increased. 
The work of the CIO Maritime Committee, as outlined in the report, has 
shown the value of attention to legislative and political problems affecting 
CIO affiliates. 


DEFENSE HOUSING COMMITTEE 


The CIO Housing Committee during the past year has concerned itself 
with two problems; one, the question of adequate housing for defense workers 
and, two, the question of a continuing shortage of low cost housing throughout 
the United States. We urge that the CIO give increasing attention to this 
very critical problem during the coming year, and that the standing Housing 
Committee of the CIO press for a program to meet this basic need of the 
American people. 


SOCIAL SECURITY COMMITTEE 


The problem of security against unemployment, against the hazards of 
sickness, old age and disability is of major concern to the workers of our 
country. We urge that the CIO follow a vigorous program for adequate old 
age assistance, for simplifying and broadening the present chaotic method of 
unemployment compensation, for furnishing adequate aid in cases of disability 
and for proper help to dependent mothers and children. 


WORKERS AND FARMERS 


The CIO has continued its policy of working closely with progressive farm 
organizations, in the knowledge that the welfare of the workers and the 
farmers is interdependent. We agree with our President’s report that this 
policy of cooperation with farm groups should be continued. 


FAIR EMPLOYMENT 


The need for unity for all our people in our defense program requires 
the full use of all our human resources. President Murray points out: “As 
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opportunities for work began to open in defense industries during the early 
part of the year, it became apparent that considerable discrimination was 
taking place against minority groups and particularly against Negro workers.” 
To deny defense production or other jobs to any group of the population on 
grounds of race or color is to weaken the defense effort and to weaken the 
democracy we defend. The report of President Murray is to be especially 
commended in its support of the work of the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee set up by the President of the United States and in delegating CIO 
representatives to act on that body. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


During he year the executive officers of the CIO have been called to dis- 
cuss and formulate CIO policies on many questions of vital importance to our 
organization and to the people of America. The Executive Board has met 
and guided the officers of the CIO in the affairs of the organization. 

Secretary Robinson moved the adoption of these sections of the commit- 
tee’s report. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


CONCLUSION 


President Murray’s report, in placing the defeat of Hitlerism as the para- 
mount task before the people of America, performs a service to all humanity. 
In bold terms, the report puts this all-important job first on the agenda of the 
CIO. It does more. In clear and rational sequence it outlines the methods 
by which our national policy of crushing Hitler barbarism can be carried out. 
It offers to the nation, and to the world, the means by which the whole of 
America’s strength can be mobilized to aid in wiping out the enemy of man- 
kind. 

The report, in listing CIO’s achievements during the past year, shows that 
our union is the greatest force for progress and for democracy that our nation 
has in its possession. The strength of a free nation is measured by the 
strength of its common people. That strength comes through organization. 
The CIO has shown the way to America. It is our task to act on the measures 
proposed by President Murray, and to act in a manner worthy not only of the 
great history of the CIO but of the tasks it faces in the year ahead. 

We are convinced that the CIO can carry out these tasks. We are con- 
vinced that with the leadership of Philip Murray, as it has been demonstrated 
during the past year, we can fulfill the assignment given to us by the workers 
and the common people of America and the world. 

That assignment is the greatest in world history. The life and future of 
our people, of our children and of a generation yet unborn depends on how 
well we bear ourselves not tomorrow but today. The peoples of Great Britain, 
of the Soviet Union, of China, the suffering millions of Europe, cry out to us 
for help in their struggle with the forces of darkness and death. 


We will destroy Hitlerism and all it stands for. 
We have the resources. We have the leadership. We have the will. 
The report is signed by the members of the committee. 
R. J. Thomas, Chairman (United Automobile Workers). 
Reid Robinson, Sec. (Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers). 
Ray Edmundson (Illinois State Industrial Union Council). 
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John Doherty (Steel Workers Organizing Committee). 

Pietro Lucchi (Fur & Leather Workers). 

Joseph Curran (National Maritime Union). 

John O’Leary (United Mine Workers). 

Donald Henderson (United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing & Allied 
Workers). 

John B. Easton (West Virginia State Industrial Union Council). 

Martin Brennan (United Mine Workers). 

Edward Cheyfitz (Die Casting Workers). 

Eleanor Nelson (Federal Workers). 

J. F. Jurich (Fishermen & Allied Workers). 

Milton Murray (American Newspaper Guild). 

J. R. Robertson (Longshoremen & Warehousemen). 

Joseph Selly (American Communications Assoc. ). 

Alexander Ravitch (Paper, Novelty & Toy Workers). 

Gardner Wales (United Construction Workers). 

Samuel Wolchok (Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Employes). 

Franz Daniels (Amalgamated Clothing Workers). 

George Baldanzi (Textile Workers Union). 

John Green (Marine & Shipbuilding Workers). 

L. S. Buckmaster (United Rubber Workers). 

Al Hartung (Woodworkers of America). 

Frank McGrath (United Shoe Workers). 

Albert J. Fitzgerald (Electrical, Radio & Machine). 

Harry D. Williams (Aluminum Workers). 


COMMITTEE ON OFFICERS’ REPORT 


Delegate Robinson moved the adoption of the report of the Committee on 
Officers’ Report as a whole. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: That completes the work of the Committee on 
Officers’ Report, and I am sure I can say for the convention that we express 
our appreciation of the work of this committee. As your presiding officer 
while this committee was reporting, I want to thank each and every delegate 
in the convention for the orderly debate and the fine cooperation given the 
Chairman of the Committee 

President Murray in the chair. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: All the members of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions will please come to the platform. The Chair recognizes the Secretary 
of the Committee on Resolutions. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


Delegate Lee Pressman, Secretary of the Committee, reported as follows: 

About 300 or 350 resolutions were presented to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. These resolutions were broken down into different subject matters. 
The Committee on Resolutions is now bringing forward for your consideration 
separate resolutions to cover these 300-odd resolutions submitted to the 
committee. In some cases we are submitting a substitute resolution in lieu of 
several that were given to the committee. In other cases we have taken a 
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resolution that was. submitted as a substitute for several others that were 
submitted. 
As our first resolution this morning we have one on “Strikes and National 
Defense.” 
RESOLUTION R-3 
Strikes and National Defense 


WHEREAS, (1) The working people of the nation are in the forefront 
in the battle to defeat Hitlerism and thereby preserve democracy and the basic 
freedom for all the people and labor’s fight to preserve its rights, its status 
and existence is part of democracy’s fight against Fascism, and 

(2) It is the “business as usual” employers and Nazi appeasers, both in 
private or public life, who seek to inject the poison of Hitlerism into our 
democratic society through the repression of labor’s rights, including the 
right to strike, in order to reduce labor to a status of economic slavery, and 
at the same time insist upon the ever-increasing accumulation of war profits, 
who tend to assure the success of the onward march of Hitlerism; now, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO and its affiliated unions are firmly resolved to 
do all in their power in cooperating with industry and government to obtain a 
maximum efficiency in production toward the successful prosecution of our 
national defense program; and 

(2) The CIO will cooperate completely in the attempt to adjust all labor 
disputes on a voluntary basis through collective bargaining machinery estab- 
lished in wage agreements and to utilize to the utmost degree the mediation 
facilities of the government in their effort that no step will be left unturned 
to achieve a successful prosecution of our national defense program; and 

(3) Labor appreciates more than any other group that in this grave 
crisis mediation and peaceful solution of our industrial disputes is of the 
utmost importance to America. The CIO calls upon the government and 
industry to recognize, in the effort to defeat Hitlerism, that labor’s participa- 
tion in the formulation and administration of our nation’s policies must be 
accepted in good faith, the right of labor to live must not be impaired, and 
that the reasonable demands of the working men and women to improve their 
lot wherever it is possible and consistent with our national welfare must not 
be denied. Any legislative anti-labor measure constitutes aid to Hitler by 
destroying American morale and serving to weaken the national effort to 
defeat Nazism. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, Los Angeles News- 
paper Guild, Cleveland IUC. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DELEGATE JULIUS EMSPAK, Electrical Radio and Machine Workers: 
I arise in support of this resolution because we in our organization believe 
that this resolution is a timely resolution and an important resolution. The 
other day a great deal of discussion took place on another resolution that 
came before the convention, a resolution dealing with foreign policy. During 
the course of that discussion a great deal of talk, which I frankly regarded 
as academic talk, took place on what this resolution or that resolution meant 
concretely, what we could do to implement that resolution. It seems to me 
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this resolution we are now considering is a very definite implementation of 
that resolution and is a plain and simple expression of the CIO’s willingness 
to demonstrate in a practical way, in the best way that it can, that it will 
make a contribution in the defense of democracy and to the defeat of Hitler. 

Our organization in the past year, with over three hundred thousand 
organized electrical workers under contract, had only a little over eleven 
thousand workers out on strike. The main reason for these eleven thousand 
workers being on strike was because of the denial on the part of the domestic 
variety of Fascists of the right of the workers to organize. 

We believe that this resolution is a plain and simple statement of the 
fact that one of the ways of bringing about industrial stability in this coun- 
try in the present emergency, one of the ways to bring about the defeat of 
Hitlerism, one of the most concrete and expressive ways of showing the CIO’s 
willingness to do all this is to extend and use our own democratic processes. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, we wholeheartedly support this reso- 
lution as well as the entire program of the CIO, and will do all in our 
power to organize the unorganized, to bring industrial stability to the country 
and thus do our part to smash the Hitler menace. 


DELEGATE JACOB S. POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: I, 
too, arise to support this resolution. The day before yesterday this great 
convention adopted a series of resolutions. We declared that the CIO and its 
affiliated organizations and its five million members believed the primary task 
facing the labor movement and the nation is the annihilation of Hitlerism. 
Millions of men and women in this country, in the embattled nations of 
Europe and Asia, and in the countries under the iron heel of Hitler, will be 
heartened by our resolve. 

The resolution before us now implements the defense and foreign policy 
which we adopted on Tuesday. It points the way towards the adjustment of 
industrial disputes, a voluntary basis through conciliation, to assure continu- 
ous and uninterrupted production of ships, planes, tanks, guns and the other 
implements of war which alone can assure victory. 

In this resolution, Mr. Chairman, we guard labor’s rights, including the 
right to strike, which we say must remain inviolate. We condemn anti-strike 
legislation as un-American and undemocratic, and we say the demand for 
anti-strike legislation does not come from the friends of national defense and 
the foreign policy of the President; it is the work of appeasers who want to 
do business with Hitler and seek in this national emergency to confuse and 
divide the American people from within. 

At the same time these are not ordinary days; they cali for extraordinary 
restraint on the part of labor. We don’t have to give up our fundamental 
rights, but we must find ways of securing our just demands while keeping 
the wheels of industry moving full speed ahead. 

The CIO today is strong. Its strength gives us the assurance we can 
win our just demands without resort to our ultimate right to strike. Under 
the wise leadership of President Murray we have firmly entrenched ourselves 
in the basic industries during the past year. The last remaining strongholds 
of the open shop, Ford and Little Steel have been stormed and have been 
conquered. We have and soon will have as a result of our organization drives 
collective bargaining agreements throughout the vital defense industries. We 
are destined to play a very important and an ever-growing role in the eco- 
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nomic and political life of our country. Our strength allows us to exercise 
self-restraint. The wise exercise of restraint obviates the need of any repres- 
sive legislation that our enemies are all to eager to impose upon us. Our 
self-restraint will assure the democratic nations of the world the arms they 
seriously need to do the job that must be done. 

Mr. President, I hold no brief for any particular form of mediation or 
conciliation, but I say the government must provide labor with satisfactory 
mediation machinery which will assure it a fair deal at the conference table 
and avoid unnecessary conflicts. 

This resolution serves notice upon Capitol Hill and the American public 
that the CIO has the intelligence, the strength and the courage to settle indus- 
trial disputes in a statesmanlike manner. This resolution sets forth a con- 
structive policy for labor in a great emergency. We ask that we be given a 
proper place. We ask that we be given the opportunity to preserve our 
democratic institutions and to make sure that in this grave hour civilization 
itself shall not perish. Our cause is just. Let us not give the enemies of 
labor a chance to say that they had to adopt repressive legislation because 
we refused to submit our case to any impartial tribunal. We are not afraid, 
we have power, let us exercise it with discretion and in a manner that will 
assure victory in the greatest of all struggles that humanity has ever faced. 


Mr. Chairman, I urge the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion to adopt the resolution wads carried by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION R-4 
Support of National CIO Committee for British and Allied Relief 


WHEREAS, (1) American labor has a sacred obligation to give fraternal 
and economic aid to the workers fighting Fascism, and 

(2) The lives, homes, schools and playgrounds of British workers and 
their children have been destroyed by the inhuman Nazi bombings, and 

(3) The people of China and Russia have been giving their lives and 
homes in the common struggle against Fascism and Hitlerism; and 

(4) The New Jersey State Council, CIO, in cooperation with the British- 
American Ambulance Corps and the British Trades Union Congress have been 
successfully conducting a campaign for funds in which members of the affil- 
iated unions are asked to work or contribute one or more hour’s pay for the 
aid of British workers and their children, and 

(5) Our President, Philip Murray, has appointed a National Committee 
consisting of Irving Abramson, President, New Jersey State CIO Council; 
Ted Silvey, Executive Secretary, Ohio State CIO Council; August Scholle, 
President, Michigan State CIO Council; John Phillips, President, Pennsylvania 
State CIO, and John Brophy, National Director of Industrial Union Councils; 
and 

(6) This National Committee will function to direct and coordinate cam- 
paigns to raise funds throughout the country to alleviate the misery of the 
workers and peoples of those countries fighting Fascism and Nazism; now 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention record its approval and support 
of the work by the National CIO Committee to raise funds for the workers 
and peoples of those countries fighting Fascism; and sie, 
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(2) That wherever possible, the administration of funds in the countries 
assisted be directed through trade union committees. 
The foregoing resolution submitted by New Jersey State CIO Council. 


Delegate Pressman moved adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE ABE FEINGLASS, Fur and Leather Workers: Mr. Presi- 
dent and delegates, I arise to support this resolution not only because it is 
our feeling that this is a great humanitarian endeavor which must be sup- 
ported by all of labor but also because it is the feeling of our International 
Union that the way to bring home the resolutions adopted here, and to bring 
to each and every worker in our unions back home the need for this national 
defense and all aid to those countries fighting Fascism, is to bring them 
home through the adoption of this resolution and through carrying it out. 

I want to briefly enumerate to you some of the things our union has 
done in order to make this resolution an effective one within our ranks 
already. Our workers have donated not one hour’s pay but a day’s pay, to 
the tune of $110,000, which has been turned over to the British and Russian 
War Reliefs. Our union has bought $300,000 worth of defense bonds, and 
has arranged and organized a method whereby each and every worker in our 
union can individually make these purchases. We have developed this cam- 
paign to a point where every worker understands his responsibility in this 
campaign for national defense. 

Our membership has made hundreds of jackets, windbreakers for British 
sailors, and we can report here we have sent out a number of shiploads of 
these jackets to Britain, and they are now being worn on the firing line by 
the British sailors. 

Our union has bought wool and has distributed it to hundreds of women 
organized in clubs and in auxiliaries, for the purpose of making sweater sets 
and to see to it that the Russian and British people, to the extent that it is 
possible for us to do so, keep warm during this coming winter. 

All of these activities have been carried on because our union is appre- 
ciative of the tremendous importance of the drives for war relief and of the 
drive for national defense. 

I merely wanted to raise these questions as a guide for other unions to 
follow. It appears to me that when we leave this convention, much more 
solidified as to the position of CIO, with a greater confidence and with a 
better understanding of the task before us, that in each and every union we 
can develop a similar campaign to the end that labor in America can make 
its contribution to the workers and the people of England, Russia and China, 
who are today on the firing line fighting against the greatest enemy of all 
humanity, Fascism and Nazism. 

DELEGATE IRVING ABRAMSON, President, New Jersey State Indus- 
trial Union Council: Mr. President, on Tuesday of this week we adopted a 
resolution promising the support of this organization to those countries fight- 
ing Hitler. The resolution that is before this convention today intends to 
give practical and real heed and real application to the resolution you 
adopted on Tuesday. The resolution that you have heard recites the initial 
efforts of the New Jersey State CIO Council in this campaign to raise funds 
for the children of British workers. In the State of New Jersey the campaign 
started with the full realization of the workers in New Jersey that the guns 
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and ammunition and bayonets being sent over to the other side to defeat 
Hitler did not meet all of the needs of the people in those countries. We felt 
those innocent victims, the children, who by no means have anything to do 
with the cause of this conflict, and have a right to look up into the sky with 
some degree of hope and not fear for bombs descending on them day after 
day, we felt they have a right to some degree of security, and so we set up a 
committee in cooperation with the Trades Union Congress of England, be- 
cause we felt if we could come to the workers of America and say, “This is a 
pure trade union, a pure union campaign,” that their attraction would be 
greater. 

And so today we have, for example, coming across the seas after three 
weeks of sailings in and out of the convoys, a woman sitting on this stage, 
Margaret Bondfield, a former Labor Minister in England, who has come over 
for no other purpose but to thank the CIO for its efforts that they have 
already made and are about to make to give greater help to these people. 
And let me tell you, fellow delegates, it is a real source of gratification to 
have with us a woman sixty-eight years of age, who has the guts and deter- 
mination to plough through these seas infested with submarines, to come 
over and greet us in this fashion, and I think it is really gratifying to us at 
this convention. 

I want to say a word or two about the work of the committee set up in 
connection with this CIO Village for British children. As I said the other 
day, it is called CIO Village because the British workers ought to know there 
is another labor organization in this country besides the AFofL. We all 
realize the destruction of homes and whole cities that the British people have 
suffered, and we know how they have been routed out of bed at night by the 
falling of bombs, and the terrible experiences these British workers and their 
children have gone through. 

The work of this committee must be extended and widened in scope at 
this time because since the work of the committee started there have been 
international events that have caused workers to give their blood to defend 
the same things that Britain is defending, and the resolution speaks about 
extending the work to the people of China and the Soviet Union as well as to 
the people of Britain, and coordinating the efforts of the peoples of all 
countries. 

I could speak at length about the work that has been done in connection 
with the British American Ambulance Corps, that is working with the New 
Jersey State Council, but let it be sufficient to say we certainly have an 
obligation to the children of British workers, to the children of the Soviet 
Union workers and to the children of Chinese workers, to help them in this 
trying time, because I am sure if we were in the same plight that they are we 
would have a right to look across the waters to those workers and say, “You 
must help us, because we are workers, too.” And what is good for us would 
be good for them, and I call upon this convention not only to support this 
resolution unanimously, but once having been adopted you will expect us to 
come to your union doors and knock upon them and ask you workers to dig 
down into your pockets and work one hour overtime all over the country, 
five million of us, one hour overtime—is that too much to ask each one here 
in this country, each worker, is that too much contribution to ask of them. 
And we expect on a given day that the workers in the steel industry, the 
automobile industry, the ship industry and industries all over the country, to 
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work one hour overtime or give of their pay one hour to make true what we 
said on Tuesday. 
Thank you very much. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair would like to take advantage of this 
opportunity to present to this convention, merely for the purpose of expressing 
her appreciation to the convention for the action just taken, Miss Margaret 
Bondfield, great British leader and distinguished leader in this great move- 
ment. 


MISS MARGARET BONDFIELD 


Mr. Chairman and Friends—I feel a little overwhelmed at this cordial 
and sympathetic greeting to me, but I take it as a tribute to the workers in 
these different countries with whom we are in partnership, a tribute to their 
work and to their courage under fire. This resolution which you have con- 
sidered and which you have passed is one which gladdens my heart, because 
it recognizes that this fight, and we in Britain believe that this fight, is a 
worker’s fight. It is different from any other war that has ever been fought. 

Reference was made this morning to the fact that your trade union rep- 
resentatives sailing the seas can no longer meet their trade union colleagues 
in different parts of the world, because trade unionism has been the very first 
democratic machinery to be wiped out by the tyrant. But he is not content 
with making war on grown-up people. This war is a war that falls on the 
children equally with the grown-ups. We cannot prevent a bomb from smash- 
ing the limbs of little children. We cannot prevent the bombs from destroy- 
ing the food of little children. 

We have at this present time in Great Britain the great problem of not 
knowing where the disaster is going to fall from one day to the next, and 
therefore, our plans for the preservation of the children must be capable of 
instant and immediate modification after a blitz has fallen upon any commu- 
nity. We therefore welcome with tremendous gratitude the efforts that 
America is making and this particular effort of trade unionists is especially 
welcome to us of the British Trade Union Congress, because we know that you 
will understand how important it is for the workers’ children to be safe- 
guarded as far as it is humanly possible from hunger, from fright, from the 
mutilation of their bodies and from the thwarting of their mental growth. 
We therefore try to plan protection of these children in whatever way is open 
to us, and your help will be immensely important. 

We do not regard it as exclusively for Britain, whatever comes to our 
shores from America. We regard the fight in Europe and in the East as one 
whole, and if we have funds that at the moment we have no immediate use 
for and we know that Russia has immediate use for those funds, we are ready 
to pass them on in order that these funds may be functioning in the most 
effective way in order to bring to an end this cursed war which is destroying 
the lives and the happiness of so many millions of people in the world. 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart, on behalf of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the British Trade Union Congress who will administer this fund and 
who will guarantee that the money is used as you would wish it to be used. 


Thank you. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I should like to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity, during the course of the discussion of the pending resolution, to merely 
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present for a very brief talk the President and Secretary of the Polish Miners’ 
Union. He is on the stage here. I want him to say hello, to thank you, and 
to tell you a little about his problems. I present President Jan Stanczyk, of 
the Polish Miners’ Union. 


MR. JAN STANCZYK 
(Polish Miners’ Union) 


Mr. Chairman, comrades, delegates and fellow workers—I am in great 
trouble because I cannot deliver my speech in English—not yet. Allow me a 
few words in Polish, in my mother speech. 

(President Stanczyk then spoke in Polish, following which Delegate Leo 
Krzycki, of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, gave the following interpre- 
tation.) 

Mr. Chairman and delegates, and above all, my very dear coal diggers. 
The first impression we got, looking at President Stanczyk, was that he is 
rather short, but you may rest assured that as we see him there he is a human 
dynamo, not only in all these years of battling for the miners and other 
workers in Poland, but now in this greater battle against Hitlerism he is very 
much concerned. He has escaped a death sentence during the general madness 
in Europe, and he comes to us as a voice of people who are calling to us. He 
is a symbol of a people, the Polish people, with a very stubborn, unbending 
will. The Polish people have been subjected to fiendish, inhuman treatment, 
such as few peoples in history have been subjected to. 

And so he wants to thank us here in America for the support we have 
already given him. He is going back encouraged and he will deliver a mes- 
sage to those over there to the effect that we, as we understand the situation, 
are more and more determined to go the full limit and the full length in giv- 
ing what we are capable of giving and in doing our part so that democracy 
in the world may prevail. 

He again thanks you for this. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The question now recurs upon the motion to 
adopt the resolution. 
The motion to adopt the resolution under discussion was carried by unani- 
mous vote. 
RESOLUTION R-5 
Political Action 


WHEREAS, (1) The political program of organized labor must reflect its 
fundamental objectives to improve the standard of living of the American 
people, te find a solution for our basic economic problems, and to safeguard 
our democratic institutions; and 

(2) The imminent dangers which now beset our nation have cast upon 
labor not only the responsibility of safeguarding its own interests but of find- 
ing a common program of action with all other progressive elements in this 
country and in the world abroad; and 

(3) That labor organize its political activity so that it may be able to 
assume its full and independent strength, thereby placing itself in a position 
to give and receive the utmost cooperation in a common political program with 
other progressive groups; now, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO hereby dedicates itself to a full participa- 
tion in the political life of this country, uniting its strength and resources with 
all other liberal and progressive forces; and 

(2) The CIO must no longer be content with the defeat of anti-labor 
candidates, but must seek the election of definitely pro-labor representatives. 
The best source of such reliable pro-labor representatives come from the ranks 
of our own labor movement. The Executive Officers and the Executive Board 
of the CIO are hereby authorized and directed to give serious consideration 
to this problem, looking toward the formulation of a program which will guar- 
antee and assure an independent political role for organized labor. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolution proposed by Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers; Distillery Workers 
Organizing Committee. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DELEGATE CANNON, Distillery Workers: Mr. Chairman and brothers, 
one of the reasons that we find so much opposition to labor’s program in 
Washington as well as in several states is that we are not organized suffi- 
ciently on the political field to advance our interests. Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League, considering the drawbacks under which it suffers by lack of cohesive 
organization, has done wonderful work, but we have reached the stage 
now where we have got to go even further than that. We have got to rally 
our labor forces in such manner that they will be more responsive in times 
of stress and in times of need, including political campaigns. There is more 
or less confusion throughout the country as to just what we want. Therefore, 
we have got to build up and strengthen our organization. 

The resolution just read is a splendid resolution, but it stops just short 
of the point where it would place us in a more preferential situation to meet 
what is coming. Everyone of you remember the tremendous campaign made 
in 1936. The Liberty League was formed and came out boldly to capture the 
Federal Government. Progressive forces, including labor, rallied to defeat it, 
and labor went down into the treasuries of its organizations, individuals went 
into their pockets, speakers from labor covered the country on the soap box, 
on the rostrums and everywhere else, and our Jimmie Higginses from one 
end of the country to the other pulled doorknobs and put literature into every 
home in America. We succeeded in defeating the Liberty League and we 
thought we wiped it out of existence. 

Brothers and sisters, the Liberty League is in full control in Washington 
today. They are patriotically serving the country down there at a dollar a 
year. Labor has no representation sent there by labor to speak for it, and 
we go there as suppliants at the threshold, begging for something, asking for 
something. 

But United States Steel and Little Steel can beat us to the mark in Wash- 
ington today. If we had our forces organized in such a way that our strength 
would be demonstrated, such would not be the case, and that is what I want 
to see done. I want the CIO at this convention to come out boldly and firmly 
and have preparations made to organize a Labor Party in America. 

We not only defeated the Liberty League in 1936, we defeated reaction 
in 1932. We continued that defeat in 1940, and it is many years since we 
were as weak at the seat of the Federal Government as we are today. After 
all our triumphs the reactionary forces are in full control, not only in OPM 
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but in the halls of Congress. Everywhere they are in full control, and today 
they threaten to take away even our right to strike. They are going to tell 
us how to conduct our elections in our unions, and, brothers and sisters, that 
brings to my mind that we should interest ourselves in elections for mem- 
bers of the Houses of Congress, not only to roll up big majorities for those 
whom we call our friends in Congress, but we should undertake to see—well, 
while the discussion was going on this morning I just jotted down a projected 
rule to be adopted in Congress. That rule would be that the first requisite 
for the right to a seat in Congress after election thereto would be that the 
applicant shall have been elected by unrestricted citizen suffrage. 

We have a situation in Congress now where eight States have poll tax 
laws and it is almost utterly impossible for labor or any other progressive 
group to make a change in the representatives coming from these poll tax 
States. The suffrage is restricted to those who are not in favor of labor, in 
favor of progress, in favor of liberal programs, but in favor of the chiselers, 
the looters and the large corporations of America. So strong has this be- 
come that one-thirteenth of the number of voters in America control one- 
third of the number of chairmanships of the committees in both Houses of 
Congress. 

The men who are now hollering in Washington for restrictive laws on 
labor have denied us even the rights that the Bill of Rights give us. They 
want to keep us in a more subjective state, and many of them are chairmen 
of the important House Committees. That is done through the seniority 
rule. The seniority rule says that the members in Congress longest shall 
succeed to the chairmanship of the respective committees, and of course they 
select the most important committees. Each Congressman is one more than 
one committee, so as they come up they select the chairmanship and pro- 
motion comes of those that are most important. Thereby they are able to 
cripple the efforts of labor to get honest laws passed through Congress. All 
our efforts have been devoted to fighting those Congressmen from poll tax 
States, and the dominant party shows no inclination to take action on that 
situation. But when you go down there and tell them they are violating 
their pledges and promises they tell us, “well, So-and-So is chairman of that 
committee, what can we do?” 

Now the seniority rules on Congress keep those men in control of those 
committees. We have seniority rules in our Union, but the Miners, in in- 
voking that seniority rule, won’t insist that the man working next to him 
in the mine is going to become fire boss, that he is going to be put in another 
position on which the lives and the welfare of the miners depend. They want 
men of ability in those positions. We want men of some ability and integrity 
in Congress as chairmen, and to cover that proposition I propose another 
rule, and this takes priority, Mr. Chairman, over your rule, that the first 
requisite. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Now, Joe, the Chair is trying to apply the rule 
or reason here, and I think you are trying to get unreasonable with the 
Chair. 


DELEGATE CANNON: (Continuing) The first requisite for promotion 
in responsible assignments, including committee chairmen in Congress, shall 
be based on ability, integrity, and a knowledge of matters liable to come 
before committees of which appointees thereto will be called upon to con- 
sider. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, if we could get those rules we would get a Con- 
gress that would be responsible and responsive to the will of the people. 
We cleaned out the irresponsible Congressmen in 1932, all of them. In 1938 
we cleaned out John J. O’Connor, Chairman of the Rules Committee in the 
New York district, and we can do it elsewhere. 

I could go further, Mr. Chairman, and I will accept your ruling, but I 
want to make a motion, if you will permit me, that the committee’s report 
be amended to provide for the organizing of a Labor Party. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate Cannon, you know that motion is not 
in order. The rules of the convention provide that the report of the com- 
mittee has to be voted either up or down before any other proposition can 
come before the convention, so I rule your motion out of order. The question 
before the house is the report of the committee. 


DELEGATE MILLS, Greater New York Industrial Union Council: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, just a few moments to tell you that it can 
be done. We have been talking for many years throughout the nation about 
organizing an independent political party for labor. In the City of New 
York we have an independent political party for labor since 1936, the Ameri- 
can Labor Party. The American Labor Party was instrumental in 1936 in 
providing for the now President of the United States, third line out of voting 
machine in the State of New York. The American Labor Party was helpful 
in 1937 in electing a Mayor, and in 1938 in electing a Governor in New York. 

During the past election campaign only a few weeks ago the American 
Labor Party in the City of New York polled 435,000 votes on its own line 
and re-elected to office Mayor LaGuardia, whose whole majority was no more 
than 103,000 votes. We did more than that. We elected candidates right 
from within the ranks of labor. I am glad to report that we elected four 
City Councilmen, one a member of a CIO union represented here, the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers, and for the first time in the City of New York 
we elected, through American Labor Party support, a Negro Councilman. 

Through the united efforts of labor’s forces in the city, for the first time 
in the State of New York a labor candidate to the Supreme Court of the 
state was elected 

You know the American Labor Party has been represented for some 
time in Congress by its own candidate, Representative Vito Marcantonio. 
All delegates here have probably read, and the press has played it up to the 
extreme, of the conditions that existed within the ranks of the American 
Labor Party in the City and State of New York. I want to point out that 
we were able to elect this candidate to the State Supreme Court from New 
York County only, because in that one county the forces of labor within the 
American Labor Party were united. 

I want to call to your attention the need, the very great need for sub- 
merging all differences and uniting to get labor’s candidates into office. In 
New York City we are now in the process of establishing within the political 
assembly districts in the State of New York, committees, legislative com- 
mittees of CIO members who are quickly becoming the nucleus and the 
force for political activity within their home districts. That is a simple 
system which I believe can be followed by CIO labor in every political dis- 
trict in the country. I don’t know of any greater force that labor can become 
except through political action. It is no longer enough, my friends, it is no 
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longer enough to endorse and support and elect so-called friends of labor. 
Let us get our all labor people into office and then we will go places. 
The motion to adopt the resolution as read by the committee was carried 
by unanimous vote. 
RESOLUTION R-6 
Railway Labor Wage Increases 


RESOLVED, (1) That this convention endorse and support the demands 
of the Railway Labor Brotherhoods and railway unions for wage increases; 
and 

(2) That the convention calls upon the government to compel the railroad 
corporations to meet the wage demands of the railway unions which they are 
fully capable of doing as a result of their increasing and mounting profits; and 

(3) That this resolution be transmitted to the officials of the labor organi- 
zations involved. 

The resolution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION R-7 
Consumer Cooperatives 


WHEREAS, (1) The rapid development of consumer cooperatives which 
has occurred in this country during recent years is a matter of great signifi- 
cance for the economic welfare of the industrial wage earners of America and 
of the American people generally; and 

(2) The active participation of members of labor unions in the coopera- 
tive movement as part of their union activities is in the interest of the unions 
and their individual members; and ~* 

(3) Consumer cooperatives provide a field of common interest in which 
industrial workers, farmers, and members of all other economic groups can 
join hands; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO favors the development of a strong con- 
sumer cooperative movement in the United States and stands ready at all 
times to work shoulder to shoulder with all genuine cooperative organiza- 
tions; and 

(2) This convention calls upon the officers of the CIO to undertake a 
careful analysis of ways and means whereby the CIO and its affiliated organi- 
zations may participate in the development of the consumer cooperative move- 
ment and stimulate the interests and activities of union members along such 
lines. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolution proposed by Ted Silvey, Ohio CIO. 

The resolution was adopted by unanimous vote of the convention. 


RESOLUTION R-8 
Anti-Trust Laws 


WHEREAS, (1) The United States Supreme Court has vindicated labor’s 
claim to freedom from the anti-trust laws and restored these laws to their 
intended purpose to curb commercial monopolies which maintain high prices 
and restrict production, and 
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(2) Notwithstanding these decisions officials of the Department of Justice 
and certain Congressmen are intent upon using the anti-trust laws to destroy 
labor’s right to organize and bargain collectively; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention hereby commends the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court which restored the anti-trust laws to their 
intended purpose and expresses its unalterable opposition to the measures like 
the Walter and Monroney Bills intended to wipe out these hard-won decisions 
and once again subject labor to the anti-trust laws. 

The resolution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION R-9 
Anti-Lynching 


WHEREAS, The complete elimination of lynchings from our national life 
is an essential condition to the realization of the democratic ideals of our 
nation; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention expresses its abhorrence of lynching, 
endorses the principles of federal anti-lynching legislation, and calls upon the 
people of this country to unite in securing the passage of this legislation. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the committee’s report. 


DELEGATE SMITH, National Maritime Union: Mr. Chairman and fellow 
delegates and friends, in arising in support of this resolution I am fully 
aware that the resolution on the anti-lynching and anti-poll tax bills has 
become a mere matter of form. The question is usually called, we say “aye”, 
and the intent and purpose of the resolution is forgotten about until the 
next convention. But I say here today the time has come that we must 
give more thought in the implementing of the resolution. You have adopted 
here the first resolution calling for an all-out effort for the defeat of Hitler 
and Hitlerism. This resolution means sweat, tears and blood for the American 
people, and that includes the Negro people. To implement that resolution, 
I am sure that the American people, including your Negroes, will be called 
upon to fight on the battlefields of Europe and Asia and Africa to defeat 
Hitler. Mere words or mere tanks and guns will not defeat Hitler. Let us 
realize before Hitler is defeated and before the world is made safe again 
for that which is most decent in human relationships that the American 
people will be called upon to give their blood. 

Three Negroes have died, given their lives in transporting goods to 
Great Britain, when the destroyer James was torpedoed in.the Atlantic. 
The Negro people stand forth, ready to do their duty. They have not been 
found wanting. Never in all this nation’s history have they held back when 
there has been a call to preserve the democratic form of government or 
defend the people’s rights. Negroes were the first to die at Bunker Hill; 
Negroes were among those who died at Gettysburg. Negroes fought on the 
battlefields of France and gave their lives. And yet Negroes returning in 
the uniform of the United States were lynched. But today the people are 
asking questions, young Negroes are asking questions, “Will we again be 
lynched when we fight on the battlefields of Europe, Asia and Africa, to 
restore to you that which is decent in human relations ?” 

We here must give the answer. The delegates here, conscious of our 
responsible duties and ever mindful of the best interests of labor and the 
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American people, will answer the Negro people, “No, you shall not again 
be lynched.” 

Mr. Chairman, I could speak as a representative of the Marine Workers 
who are in the forefront of the struggle of this shooting war, but I am here 
speaking to you as a representative of the thirteen million Negro Americans. 
I am also speaking to you in behalf of the Negroes in the British West Indies 
and Africa. We know that Great Britain in the past has somewhat cham- 
pioned the cause of the underdog, but we also know the tories of England be- 
trayed Ethiopia and the tories of England kept the Negro people of Africa in 
abject slavery in the gold fields of Africa. The Negro people are asking Great 
Britain, who is associated with the Soviet Union and the United States in 
this struggle against Hitlerism, “Will you again betray Ethiopia and use 
Ethiopia as a puppet when it is convenient to be so used? Will you continue 
to suppress the aspirations of the African people by throwing their leaders 
into concentration camps?” 

I repeat we are conscious of our responsibilities and ever mindful of the 
necessity of the unity of the American people, and that includes the American 
Negro, and the American people will serve notice on the British tories that 
the demands of the working class here as well as in Britain are for an all- 
out fight against Hitlerism and a restoration of democracy. 


Mr. Chairman, I thank you. 


DELEGATE JOSEPH P. SELLY, America Communications Association: 
Mr. Chairman and delegates, I rise in support of the resolution. The other 
evening I sat in on the conference conducted by Brother Haywood on the 
question of organization of the South. I know there is to be an extended 
report and discussion on that question. I merely want to say I came away 
from that conference with the distinct impression that the work of the CIO 
in the South in bringing some kind of economic liberation to the white and 
Negro workers gives great promise for the carrying out of a broader pro- 
gram. I think the previous speaker would recognize that in the CIO the 
Negro people have found a champion for their rights, but I think it is the 
obligation, especially of the white workers in the CIO and especially of the 
white delegates to this convention to go out and put on the kind of a fight 
that will result in the eradication from the American scene of political, eco- 
nomic and social discrimination against the Negro people. That certainly is 
our obligation, and it is my own opinion we cannot properly and honestly 
carry out the program we have laid down for organization and for the fight 
to defeat Hitler unless we couple with that program fighting for complete 
equality of the Negro people. 

The report of the Committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION R-10 
Wire Tapping 
WHEREAS, (1) Wire tapping is a gross violation of the constitutional 


prohibition against unlawful searches and seizures and is a direct attack upon 
the basic freedom of the American people; and 

(2) The Department of Justice has nevertheless admitted that it illegally 
engages in wire tapping and made illegal use of wire tapping in the Bridges 
case; now, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the CIO condemns the resort to wire tapping by the 
Department of Justice and opposes legislation which would sanction the use 
of wire tapping or any other unreasonable investigatory powers subjecting the 
American people to hidden secret surveillance of their daily lives and thereby 
impairing basic liberties. 

The report of the Committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION R-11 
Aliens 


WHEREAS, There are millions of law-abiding, patriotic aliens in this 
country who are devoted to its institutions and principles, and the denial of 
their rights is an attack upon the civil rights of all the people; now, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO condemns discriminatory legislation 
against aliens, particularly the Hobbs Concentration Camp Bill, and protests 
the action of employers who discharge and refuse to hire loyal workers be- 
cause of their non-citizenship; and 

(2) The CIO urges increased appropriations, expanded facilities, decrease 
of naturalization fees and the elimination of red tape in the regulations to 
expedite the naturalization of qualified aliens so that we can show to the world 
that, in contrast to Fascism, we are a land where the enjoyment of national 
privileges is not limited by accident of birth but freely granted to all who 
are ready and able to assume the duties of citizenship. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by the Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 


The report of the Committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION R-12 
Mine Inspection 


WHEREAS, (1) Thousands of workers in non-ferrous mines and smelters 
have little or no safety inspection or proper safety devices; and 

(2) In some states there are mine inspectors who are tools to the corpor- 
ations, and always find the employer blameless in all accidents depriving the 
workers of damages for injuries or death caused by unsafe conditions; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention goes on record as demanding Federal 
Inspection of all non-ferrous mines, mills and smelters. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the committee’s report. 


DELEGATE REID ROBINSON, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, the resolution that is before the house is a 
very important one, important to the lives of thousands of men in America 
who are engaged in a very vital defense industry, for without the metal 
miners there could be no steel made, there could be no planes made, and all 
of the other important metals that go into the things that make up the 
implements of war would not be forthcoming if it were not for the activity 
of those people who are working in the mines. It is very important that we 
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follow the already established course of the United Mine Workers of America 
in demanding that the Federal Government interest itself in the lives of these 
people working in this great industry to make sure that the conditions under 
which these people work are made safe for them. 

I just have information this morning from the city of Butte, Mont., 
where four miners yesterday lost their lives because of poor conditions of 
ventilation. They were suffocated in their working place because the cor- 
poration for whom they worked refused to spend enough money to give proper 


ventilation in that mine. 
That is only one of the dangers the miners face. They are faced with 


poor working conditions where mining companies will not expend enough 
money to do the proper timbering, to put in the proper first-aid facilities and 
other safety measures that are so necessary. 

The same things that apply to State regulation or lack of State regula- 
tion for the United Mine Workers, and the resultant great death and casualty 
in the United Mine Workers field is in the same proportion in the field of metal 
mining, and we urge the support of all of you who are working in other 
industries in this legislation which is so important to the lives of these people 
who are working in this very vital defense industry. 

The report of the Committee was adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-13 
Affiliations to CIO Councils and Related Matters 


WHEREAS, It is the policy of the Congress of Industrial Organizations to 
perfect its internal organizations in towns or cities, counties and ‘eee, or 
provinces throughout all of North America, and 

WHEREAS, It has wisely been decided that such organization can best 
be effectuated in such geographical areas by establishment of CIO Councils, 


and 

WHEREAS, A great number of these Councils are functioning with a high 
degree of efficiency, and 

WHEREAS, All of the Councils already established are inconvenienced 
to greater or less degree in their functioning through lack of cooperation by 
some International Unions affiliated with the CIO; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention request all such International Unions 
to direct their Local Unions to affiliate with the CIO Councils in the geographi- 
cal area where such Local Unions are functioning; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That this Convention request such International Unions to 
notify such CIO Councils promptly when charters are issued to new Local 
Unions in the respective geographical areas of the Councils. 

Resolution submitted by Executive Board of Michigan CIO Council and 
in lieu of resolutions proposed by Local 2018, SWOC and FAECT. 

The report of the committee was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-14 
Overtime Pay for Government Workers 
WHEREAS, (1) Technical and other government workers in many agen- 
cies are now required, under stress of an emergency, to work many hours of 
uncompensated overtime; and 
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(2) The effect of this requirement is to lower over-all efficiency and to 
jeopardize the ability of the workers to maintain their bodies in good health 
and their minds free from. fatigue and consciously competent to deal with the 
problems of their jobs; and 

(3) Workers in private employ doing comparable work in accordance 
with the Walsh-Healey and Wage-Hour Acts are paid for overtime work at 
the rate of time and a half; and 

(4) More workers should be employed in order to reduce the number 
of the unemployed; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the practice of requiring overtime work be re- 
stricted to cases of the greatest urgency, where it is impossible to hire an 
adequately large staff to do the job within the time limit; and 

(2) That in any case in which time over 40 hours per week is required, 
the practice of all agencies be uniformly to compensate for this overtime work 
at time and a half rate, calculated on a 40-hour week rate of pay. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by: 

Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians. 

The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-15 
Job Freezing in Federal Civil Service 


WHEREAS, (1) Federal employes in defense agencies are not permitted 
to seek other jobs within the government, or to have their names on active 
Civil Service registers, or to take Civil Service examinations, without written 
permission from their superiors, and this in practice results in an effective bar 
to readjustment or transfer of employes even within a single agency; and 

(2) This condition tends to deprive the government of the opportunity to 
secure the maximum effectiveness of its trained employes for the national 
defense effort, and in addition, harms the morale of many individuals who 
find themselves frozen in one job, while qualified for a more desirable position; 
and 

(3) The morale of all employes would be heightened by the removal of 
such an arbitrary and undesirable condition; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Fourth Annual Convention of the CIO urgently 
requests the President of the United States to rescind all orders or procedures 
freezing government employes in their jobs, and to affirm the right of all gov- 
ernment employes to seek in every legal way to better their positions and 
thereby to improve the quality of their service to the United States. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by: 

Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians. 

The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-16 
Navy Department on Wage Increases 
WHEREAS, (1) It is the expressed policy of the Navy Department to 
pay prevailing wage rates; and 
(2) For the same character of work there is a big discrepancy between 
the salaries paid by private yards and the Navy Yards; and 
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(3) A general wage increase of 1242% to 15% was recently granted to all 
draftsmen in private shipyards; and 
(4) Before this recent wage increase, salaries in private shipyards were 
already higher than salaries in. government yards so that there is now a differ- 
ence in pay scales of over 25%; and 
(5) Rapidly rising living costs are drastically reducing the buying power 
of government employes; and 
(6) It is essential for our defense program that the morale of our gov- 
ernment employes be maintained at a high level; now, therefore, be it 
RESOLVED, (1) That the Fourth Annual Convention CIO call on the 
Navy Department to grant a 25% wage increase to its Navy Yard engineering 
and office personnel so as to establish parity in wages between private and 
government shipyards; and 
(2) That copies of this resolution be forwarded to: 
President of the United States; 
Secretary of the Navy. 
The foregoing resolution was submitted by: 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists & Technicians. 


The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-17 
Ladies’ Auxiliaries 


WHEREAS, The mothers, wives, sisters and daughters of industrial work- 
ers often carry the heaviest burden in industrial strife and are at all times an 
indispensable aid in maintaining effective union organization; now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention reaffirms its support of the develop- 
ment of trade union education among women as an effective means of mobiliz- 
ing support for unionism among the families of union members, hails the prog- 
ress made in the growth and development of Ladies’ Auxiliaries to many of 
the CIO affiliates, and urges its Executive Officers to promote correlation of 
activities among such Ladies’ Auxiliaries in the interest of the CIO affiliates 
and the national organization of the CIO. 

The report of the Committee was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-18 
District of Columbia Franchise 


WHEREAS, The hundreds of thousands of residents of the District of 
Columbia are denied the right to vote for any of their local officials and are 
denied any representation in Congress, or the right to vote for the President 
or Vice President of the United States; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention reaffirms its support of the residents 
of the District of Columbia in their fight to obtain the right to local self- 
government, the right to representation in Congress, and the right to vote for 
the President and Vice President of the United States. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of a 
resolution proposed by: 

District of Columbia IUC, FAECT. 


The report of the committee was unanimously adopted. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Secretary Carey made several announcements as to the time and places 
of committee meetings, as well as other miscellaneous announcements. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


SECRETARY CAREY: There have been more telegrams received by this 
convention than at any time in the history of our organization. We have 
received this morning over 1,000 telegrams from local unions and other or- 
ganizations throughout the country. I think it would merely take up the 
time of this organization if all the telegrams were to be read, but every tele- 
gram received was in complete and unanimous support of the position taken 
by our President and this organization on foreign policy and national defense. 

I suggest, Mr. President, that these telegrams be properly classified and 
published for the information of all our delegates and our organizations. It 
no doubt was the best poll ever taken to determine the sentiment of the people 
of this great nation. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Secretary Carey called attention of the delegates to the fact that the 
Arrangements Committee had provided for a dinner in honor of the President 
of the CIO, Philip Murray, the dinner to take place this evening at 6:30 o’clock. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: If there is no objection the convention will re- 
cess, to meet at 2 o'clock promptly. 
At 12:30 o’clock p. m. the convention adjourned until 2 o’clock p. m. 


FOURTH DAY—THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2 o’clock. 

A number of telegrams of greeting, commending the convention’s action 
on foreign policy were read. These will be classified and included with many 
others of a similar nature in the permanent convention proceedings. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Brother J. C. Lewis, Chairman of the Packing 
House Workers Organizing Committee, is asking for the adoption of a special 
rule which necessarily will require the suspension of the convention rules so 
that he may introduce a special resolution affecting his own situation. He 
claims it has to be done immediately. The Chair would entertain a motion 
that the rules be suspended to enable Chairman J. C. Lewis to introduce this 
resolution. 

A motion to that effect was adopted by vote of the convention. 


DISCHARGED PACKING HOUSE WORKERS—CHICAGO 


DELEGATE J. C. LEWIS: Mr. Chairman, I desire the attention of the 
delegates to introduce a resolution explaining the situation that we find our- 
selves in with certain packers in the city of Chicago. There was an unauthor- 
ized strike in three of the packing plants in the city of Chicago. When the 
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matter was brought to the attention of the Packing House Workers organiza- 
tion these workers were advised to return to work, which they did. Upon 
their return to work the three packing companies discharged 18 members who 
were out in the unauthorized strike. The 18 members discharged happened 
to be officers of the three local unions. The packing company contended that 
they were dangerous characters and they would not permit them to return 
to work. 

An injunction was ordered and approximately 250 of the membership of 
those three local unions have now been cited for contempt of that injunction. 

We tried to negotiate a settlement of this dispute in the city of Chicago 
and were unable to do so. We were finally given a hearing before a panel of 
the National Labor Relations Board, or before a panel of conciliators in the 
Department of Labor. Their advice and their recommendation was to the 
effect that the packers re-employ the 18 men who had been discharged and 
submit the question of their guilt to arbitration. This they refused to do. 
We were then certified to the National Defense Mediation Board. The packers 
appeared before that Board and contended that they were willing to arbitrate 
the case of the 18 officials of our local unions after the rest of the workers 
were back in the plant. We contended that they should have the arbitration 
prior to their going back into the plant, but the National Labor Relations 
Board, as of October 12 of this year, decided with the company and asked the 
packing house workers to return to work, the strike to be called off imme- 
diately. Notwithstanding the fact that it was contrary to the position we 
were taking, we agreed to abide by the decision of the National Defense 
Mediation Board. 

The companies took the position that they would not comply, notwith- 
standing it was what they had asked the Mediation Board to do for them. 
So, my friends, in addition to the 18 people being discharged there are 
approximately 100 other members of the 1,500 all told that are on the streets 
today and the packing company absolutely refused to abide by the recom- 
mendation of the National Defense Mediation Board. 

We have attempted on many occasions to have something done about 
the subject matter. Then again, on the 31st day of October the National 
Defense Mediation Board again considered this case and served notice on the 
packers that the decision was in accordance with their wishes and that they 
should put these people back to work, but to date they have refused to do 
just that. 

Now, my friends, the question that we are confronted with today is that 
instead of branding those packers as obstructing national defense, they im- 
mediately granted them further concessions in the way of contracts to furnish 
meat during this emergency. So I say to you that if they take the position 
that the mine workers of this country are in violation of the orders of the 
National Defense Mediation Board, then why should they be giving the pack- 
ers additional contracts and not attempt to force them to live up to the 
decision of the Mediation Board? 

International unions and district organizations throughout our jurisdic- 
tion have petitioned the National Mediation Board to attempt in some way to 
enforce their rulings, but up to date they have not done so, so we contend 
that if they are to give contracts to those who are in violation of the orders 
of the National Defense Mediation Board, then God knows they should not 
be condemning the mine slow-down or stoppage in the captive mines. 
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I hope this convention will unanimously endorse our petition to the 
President of the United States, which will be read to you in this resolution. 

I thank you. 

Secretary Lee Pressman, of the Committee on Resolutions, read the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


RESOLUTION R-19 


Agar Packing & Provision Company, Illinois Meat Company and The P. 
Brennan Company of Chicago, Illinois 


WHEREAS, (1) The Agar Packing and Provision Company, the Illinois 
Meat Company, and the P. Brennan Company, Chicago packing houses, have 
discharged at their several plants the leading union officers of the Packing 
House Workers Organizing Committee locals, for union activities; and 

(2) These companies have refused to reinstate the employes and have 
rejected proposals from the United States Conciliation Service, and the Na- 
tional Defense Mediation Board, that the discharged employes be reinstated 
and their cases arbitrated, which proposals were accepted by the Packing 
House Workers Organizing Committee; and 

(3) These companies have received and are continuing to receive gov- 
ernment orders while they are at the same time resisting the claims of their 
discharged employes to unemployment compensation; now, therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention condemn these anti-labor com- 
panies of Illinois—Agar Packing and Provision Company, Illinois Meat Com- 
pany, and the P. Brennan Company; and 

(2) Calls upon the President of the United States to compel these cor- 
porations to accept the recommendations of all the public officials that have 
been involved in the case to reinstate the discharged employes. 


J. C. Lewis, National Chairman G. B. Murphy, Delegate 
Lewis J. Clark, Nat. Vice-Chairman j T. M. Covey, Delegate 
Barbara Fredric, Delegate Peter Brown, Delegate 


Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 
The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegate Reid Robinson has a special resolution 
to introduce here. If there is no objection we will have it introduced now. 

DELEGATE REID ROBINSON, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: Before 
reading this resolution, which is of importance not only to my own organiza- 
tion but to all organizations of the CIO in the Dominion of Canada, I would 
like to point out why we are presenting this resolution and why it is put in 
here in the nature of an emergency resolution. 

At the present time there are some 4,000 coal miners in the Kirkland 
Lake area in Ontario, Canada, on strike for recognition of their union. They 
have gone through the long drawn out process of cooling off up there, as pro- 
vided under the Industrial Disputes Act. They have been cooling off for the 
past eight months and now they are red hot and they are off the job. 

The eyes of all Canadian labor are upon this situation because it means 
the difference between recognition and non-recognition of labor in Canada 
for the future. 
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Under the present orders in Canada restrictions that are almost of a 
Fascist nature are placed upon organized labor. The Canadian press is carry- 
ing on the most damaging castigation of the entire CIO in Canada at the 
present time. Their tactics are of the worst type of yellow journalism, and 
they are doing everything in their power to prevent the recognition of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations as an organization in Canada. 

In this resolution we are not asking for all out support for the strike 
of our miners in Canda but we are asking individual organizations, such as the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the United Mine Workers of America, the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, the Automobile Workers organization, 
the Rubber Workers organization for support of that major strike there which 
will mean so much for the future recognition of the CIO organizations in 
Canada. : 

This resolution has been drafted with the cooperation of Pat Conroy, 
President of District 18, United Mine Workers of America, and we are pre- 
senting what we feel will represent our attitude as to the press of Canada in 
its position towards the CIO in Canada. It is not the strongest resolution in 
the world but it is a resolution which should bring to the attention of the 
Canadian people the importance of the CIO to them, the importance of the 
CIO in America to the people in Canada. I will read the resolution. 


Delegate Robinson then read the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION R-20 
CIO in Canada 


WHEREAS, This Convention of the CIO has noted with regret and dis- 
favor the frequent and unjustified attacks on the CIO and its affiliated unions 
in some sections of the press of the Dominion of Canada; .and 

WHEREAS, These attacks are particularly unwarranted at this time 
when all the energies of the millions of workers of the CIO in the United 
States and of the national CIO itself are directed towards production of war 
materials for Canada and Great Britain, in this war; nevertheless, be it 

RESOLVED, That in spite of these attacks, the CIO will steadfastly 
continue in its determination to give every assistance to Great Britain and 
Canada and all their allies in their present struggle against Hitler and all 
that he stands for. 

(Presented by the International Union of Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers.) 

Delegate Robinson moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION R-21 
Construction Workers 


WHEREAS, (1) The United Construction Workers Organizing Committee 
has been duly chartered by the Congress of Industrial Organizations and 
thereby constitutes an affiliated organization of the CIO entitled to all the 
rights, privileges and cooperation extended to all CIO affiliated organizations; 
and 

(2) The UCWOC, as an affiliate organization of the CIO, is entitled to 
receive the whole-hearted and organized cooperation and support from every 
affiliated organization and member of the CIO; and 
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(3) The consummation of the so-called stabilization agreement between 
the OPM and its officials and the Building Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is an indefensible act in that it provides an actual 
monopoly upon all government construction work to the building trades 
unions of the AFL, and excludes every member of the CIO from being em- 
ployed upon any national defense construction job; and 

(4) The vicious abuse of authority and extra-legal procedure of the OPM 
and its officials in executing the so-called stabilization agreement for the 
construction industry with the Building Trades Department of the AFL was 
eloquently demonstrated in the denial by the OPM of a government contract 
to the Currier Lumber Company, the low responsible bidder on the Wayne 
county, Michigan, housing project, for the sole reason that this company had 
entered into a collective bargaining arrangement with the UCWOC; and this 
constitutes a vicious example of illegal discrimination against the UCWOC 
upon the part of the officials of the OPM; and 

(5) If this action of the OPM is permitted to stand unchallenged, a dan- 
gerous precedent will have been established which will wreak havoc not only 
upon the UCWOC but upon every affiliated organization of the CIO, and will 
constitute a vicious act of discrimination by government against the CIO as 
contrasted with other segments of labor; and will, in effect, nullify the prin- 
ciples set forth in the National Labor Relations Act which permits the right 
of free choice of bargaining representation to all workers; now, therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this Convention condemns the action of the OPM 
and its officials in entering into an agreement with the Building Trades De- 
partment of the AFL, which agreement effectively prohibits members of the 
UCWOC from obtaining work on national defense construction; and that this 
Convention denounces the OPM and its responsible officials for their repre- 
hensible and extra-legal act, in denying to the Currier Lumber Company the 
award of a contract for 300 defense houses in Wayne county, Michigan, to be 
occupied by members of the CIO. 

(2) That this Convention directs its national officers to make forthright 
representation immediately and continuously to the responsible officials of 
the OPM and to the President of the United States, demanding that the 
discriminatory stabilization agreement be nullified in its entirety, and that 
the just and time-honored practice of awarding government contracts without 
discrimination in favor of any particular union be followed in all cases; and 
that particular representation be made with reference to the Currier Lumber 
Company case; and 

(3) That it is the desire and instruction of this Convention to all mem- 
bers and all affiliated bodies of the CIO that they extend to the UCWOC 
their wholehearted, sincere and organized support in its efforts to bring clean 
industrial unionism to the construction inudstry; and that this Convention 
believes that a successful organizing campaign by the UCWOC will prove 
beneficial to every affiliated organization of the CIO; and will provide homes 
for CIO members at a cost which they can afford to pay; and will relieve 
opposition to the organization drive of all affiliated unions; and will greatly 
assist in accomplishing the goal of the CIO as enunciated by the slogan, “Ten 
Million Members by 1945.” 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as a substitute for resolution trans- 
mitted to this Committee by the Executive Board. 
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A motion was made to adopt the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE THOMAS KENNEDY, Chairman of the Committee: Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to make a brief factual statement preparatory to the 
making of a motion. 

This convention, a great deliberative body, creates and sets up commit- 
tees for the purpose of acting as clearing houses for matters to be presented to 
the convention. This committee has handled this particular subject. We had 
extended hearings, lasting some two days; we ascertained the facts, a sub- 
committee was finally appointed, representative of the various groups affected. 
That sub-committee last night arrived at a unanimous understanding; it was 
reported to the Resolutions Committee, and the Resolutions Committee by 
unanimous vote adopted the resolution now before the convention. 

This resolution meets all of the issues, and in my judgment no good could 
be accomplished by further discussion, and I therefore move the previous 
question on this motion. 

The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The motion is that the question be put. Those 
favoring the motion will say ‘aye’; contrary-minded, “no”. The “ayes” seem 
to have it; the “ayes” have it, I believe. 

The question now recurs upon the motion to adopt the report of the 
committee. 

Those favoring the motion will say ‘aye’; those contrary-minded will say 
no.” The “ayes” have it, and the motion to adopt the report of the commit- 
tee is carried by the overwhelming majority of the delegates to this conven- 
tion. 


4“. 


RESOLUTION R-22 
Cuts in Social Services 


WHEREAS, (1) The name of national defense is being used by many 
reactionary and anti-labor forces to call for cuts in social services to the 
working people of the nation; and 

(2) Such cuts would endanger the morale and the welfare of millions of 
people and thereby weaken our all-out effort to destroy Nazism; and 

(3) Such cuts would destroy agencies whose services are essential to 
meet post-war problems; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention emphatically oppose any cuts in 
the social services; and 

(2) Call for additional appropriations to increase social services and to 
improve the agencies administering such services; and 

(3) That this convention set forth the necessity of establishing improved 
welfare programs both for the period of the present emergency and for the 
post-war period. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-23 
Racial and Religious Discrimination 
RESOLVED, That the ClO condemns all manifestations of racial and 
religious discrimination wherever it occurs as contrary to the spirit and 
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purpose of our democracy; and that we call upon our national government 
to end discrimination in defense jobs and in the army, and upon our own 
affiliates to use all the resources at their command to stamp out discrimina- 
tion wherever it appears. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by State, County & Municipal 
Workers. 

A motion was duly made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DELEGATE REISINGER, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman, I 
* arise in support of the resolution. I believe in the automobile industry that 
there has been more discrimination against the Negro workers than in any 
other industry. The officials of industry have tried to pass the buck back on 
to the Union, back on to the white workers within the plant. They have con- 
tinuously contended th&t they were willing to put them back to work, willing 
to put them to work in their plants, but the other workers would not agree 
to it. I want to deny that once and for all. We have urged the automotive 
industry to hire Negro workers into the automotive plants, train them for the 
jobs which they can do. We have this picture at the present time facing us 
in the particular defense industries within our plant, we have Negro workers 
who are technically trained, who have gone to schools in the highest phases 
of mechanical training, and still we find that the automobile industry refuses 
to hire -these people. 

Personally I think that this convention should not only pass the resolu- 
tion but that every member of the trade union movement should go into the 
plants and see that this barrier is broken down. We heard this morning a 
resolution on anti-lynching. We had one of the delegates from the Maritime 
Workers get up and say, “We hope it is not just another resolution.” Again 
I say that I hope this is not just another resolution, but that our people in 
industry will go forward into the plants and into the mines and insist that 
these people be given equal opportunity for jobs alongside the white workers. 


DELEGATE ABRAMSON, President, New Jersey State Industrial Union 
Council: Mr. President, there is another aspect of the discrimination in the 
defense industry that I think not only ought to be discussed but probably 
ought to be included in the resolution, and if the Chair agrees it is important 
enough to require a suspension of the rules after pointing that out, I cer- 
tainly shall be glad to leave that matter within the discretion of the President. 

Vocational training throughout the United States is today governed by 
the United States Office of Education in a pamphlet entitled Miscellaneous 
2801. The Negro problem is not one we can decide by merely saying, “Place 
Negroes in industry,” because there are some Negroes placed in industry, but 
most of them are in the unskilled type, carrying cuspidors and doing unskilled 
jobs. The job of getting the Negro into industry is getting him into the 
skilled industry. And they have never yet had the opportunity to learn how 
to do the skilled work. 

Vocational training schools throughout the country are subsidized by the 
United States Government. Miscellaneous 2801, issued by the United States 
Office of Education, provides in every State in the Union and in every com- 
munity there shall be set up advisory committees consisting of equal repre- 
sentation between labor and employer, and we find those rules have not 
been followed, and there have been abuses. In the City of Paterson, which is 
my own home town, Wright Aeronautical employs sixteen thousand people. 
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The Paterson Training School has placed thirty-five hundred trainees in in- 
dustry since January, 1940, and out of this thirty-five hundred there has not 
been one single Negro admitted into the Paterson Training School. If they 
cannot be trained they cannot be taken into industry; and upon completing 
an investigation if we find the local Boards of Education attempt to place the 
responsibility on industry that responsibility cannot be placed there alone 
because they have passed the buck. We have had an example of securing six 
Negroes from the NYA and going over their ratings and saying, ‘Here, we 
have six men, college graduates, graduates from college and from high school;. 
we want them placed,” and they would say, “Get them through the Vocational 
Training School,’ and we go to the Vocational Training School and find their 
applications are turned down because they cannot meet the I.Q. test. 

Mr. President, I don’t think any resolution we adopt today providing 
against discrimination of Negroes will have any practical effect if we don’t 
say to the United States Office of Education which subsidizes these vocational 
training schools that any vocational training school that excludes Negroes 
should not be subsidized, and be closed down, if they cannot stop the discrim- 
ination, because in the minds of trades unionists this fight for democracy and 
national defense is meaningless if involved in that is the discrimination of 
race, color and creed. 

There is one other aspect of the thing that goes even beyond the Negroes. 
I found out in following up the investigation that Italian workers are being 
kept out of vocational training schools, and other workers of foreign extrac- 
tion. Those who have charge of referring these people have turned down 
name after name that has an Italian sound, turned them down on the basis 
of the so-called I.Q. test, and the State employment director told me very 
frankly they are being kept out because they are Italians. We know darned 
well Italians or Germans or anyone else in our shops can be as loyal as 
anyone else. 

Mr. President, I would like to see, if the Chair thinks it proper to be 
included in that resolution, a provision requiring the United States Office of 
Education to see to it that these vocational training schools stop this discrim- 
ination against Italians, Germans and others of foreign extraction. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might say the Resolutions Committee has a 
special resolution already prepared dealing wholly with the matter of voca- 
tional training and discrimination exercised against racial groups in the voca- 
tional training system, so of course under the circumstances your amendment 
would not be in order. 

DELEGATE JOHN BROPHY: Mr. President and delegates, the question 
of discrimination on account of race, creed, color and national origin has been 
one of the most troublesome problems of our American life. However, within 
recent months, as recounted in President Philip Murray’s report to this con- 
vention, you will notice a presidential committee known as Fair Employment 
Practice Committee is at work dealing with this problem of discrimination. 
A six-man committee is functioning at the present time, of which at least 
three are members of the labor movement. They are dealing with discrimina- 
tion, and particularly discrimination in armament work where government 
contracts obtain. Recently an order was issued by the President at the solici- 
tation of this very Employment Committee which made it mandatory that all 
government contracts made since June 25th should contain a clause that 
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there must be no discrimination on account of race, color or national origin, 
and on that basis complaints are being received by this Fair Employment 
Practice Committee and are being taken up against any contractors who are 
engaged in discriminatory practices. 

There has been some progress made; there needs to be a great deal more 
work done, but assuredly a beginning has been opened up and much progress 
has been obtained. At a public hearing recently in the City of Los Angeles 
the various aircraft corporations were summoned to appear and defend them- 
selves against charges of discrimination. They all promised to conform to 
the requirements of the Government on the subject of non-discrimination, 
and the complainants were heard, and there was a promise to put into effect 
the employment of negroes and others, not only in custodial jobs but in pro- 
duction jobs, and it is our hope that with the cooperation of the labor move- 
ment the work of this Committee will be the means of breaking down dis- 
crimination and opening the doors of the employment of the Negro youth and 
all others, regardless of their national origin. 

Furthermore, at the request of the Fair Employment Committee, the 
President of the United States issued an order upon the various government 
services advising them to be on guard against any discrimination that may 
creep into government services, and assuredly with a national policy of this 
kind, with the cooperation of those who are alert to the importance of break- 
ing down discrimination, we can move forward to end what has been a dis- 
grace in American life and end discrimination wherever it arises and shows 
its head. I am confident this can be pushed forward to a successful conclu- 
sion, and we can look forward to an improvement in the employment of all 
peoples and especially those among the minority groups. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: President Tracy Doll, of the Wayne County 
Industrial Union Council, has a special announcement to make. 

PRESIDENT DOLL: I would just like to state that we have been having 
a lot of complaint from people who did not get tickets for the banquet. When 
we set this thing up we expected people to be honorable enough to tell us how 
many tickets they needed. We discover at this time that we have given out 
three times as many tickets as there are delegates, and still people are saying 
they did not get any. I understand that some have exhibited five or six 
tickets, and some have even offered them for sale. There are 1,500 tickets. 
That’s all there is, there isn’t any more, and I suggest if you have extra 
tickets you have the decency to give them to the fellow who hasn’t any, or 
turn them in. 

Thank you. 


PRESENTATION TO PRESIDENT MURRAY 
BY MICHIGAN STEEL WORKERS 


MR. TOM CURTIN, Local 1927, SWOC, Conveyor Industry, Detroit, 
Mich.: Brother Murray, I want to introduce to you the rest of my committee: 
Brothers Dobrey R. Dobreff, Robert D. Taylor, and Joe Fiordelis, Local 1299, 
SWOC, National Steel Corporation; Ralph Loveland, Local 1565, SWOC, 
Republic Steel Corporation; Walter S. Wallace, Local 1511, SWOC, Sheet 
Metal Industry; Harold L. Vose, Local 1358, SWOC, Reliance Steel Corpora- 
tion; Howard-B. Myers, Local 2341, SWOC, Whitehead and Kale Steel Com- 
pany, River Rouge, Mich., and Nick Zacklan, Local 1357, Rotary Electric 


Steel Company. 
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Mr. Chairman and distinguished guests, Executive Board Members and 
delegates to this CIO convention—it gives me a great deal of pleasure to be 
here on the stage this afternoon to pay tribute to a brother who is honored 
by the entire CIO movement and by the people of this country. The steel 
workers of Michigan have faced many a crisis, and only because of the 
leadership and inspiration given us by Brother Philip Murray have we been 
able to solve these crises. 

I want to bring out here for the benefit of the delegates and President 
Murray that we faced the crisis in Monroe in 1937, which was the driving 
wedge to break the strike in Little Steel. Today the brother here repre- 
senting the Republic Steel Company of Monroe represents 100 percent mem- 
bership in that plant. So much for our dear friend, Mr. Girdler. 

The brothers here representing the Great Lakes Steel Corporation, which 
is a subsidiary of the National Steel Corporation, also represent 100 percent 
membership in that plant. 

So it gives me pride this afternoon to present to Brother Murray a little 
token of our admiration for his courageous leadership throughout the various 
crises in the steel industry in the State of Michigan. On behalf of the steel 
workers of Michigan, Brother Murray, I present to you this little token. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I find it extremely difficult to express in words 
just how an individual such as myself feels upon an occasion like this. I have 
been working with these boys from Michigan now for a little over five years, 
in every state throughout the union. They are gathered around me right now. 
They have come from their work benches in the plants to express in this very 
beautiful way their feeling toward me, and of course under the circumstances 
it is a rather difficult situation to find one’s self in. 

The token which they have just presented to me is a beautiful gold 
medal. The large gold medal is the large St. Christopher medal, and the 
smaller ones are the same, obviously presented by this organization and from 
all these steel workers’ unions in Michigan with their prayers to guide me in 
directing honestly their destinies as the leader of this labor movement. It is 
a unique presentation and one, of course, that is deeply appreciated by me. 

To the boys from Monroe, Mich., and from the Great Lakes Steel Com- 
pany and the other mills around here, I thank you. It is not for me to 
recount your experience and the blood that you have let and the fight you 
have made to build your union in the state of Michigan, as in other parts of 
the country. It is enough for me to say that insofar as the Republic em- 
ployes are concerned they went through the 1937 strike. We led that strike. 
We were out on the picket line with them in that strike. On the 15th day of 
next month, or no later than the first day of December, the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, through a special arrangement made between the 
Republic Steel Company and the National Labor Relations Board, are sending 
checks to discriminated employes amounting to approximately one and one- 
half million dollars. Checks in that amount will flow through the mails on 
the first day of December to discriminated Republic Steel workers, and the 
little Monroe plant represented here, every single, solitary workr that was 
employed in that plant in 1937, will get his share. 

That is the kind of service we have been rendering to steel workers and 
all other workers affiliated with CIO organizations. The Republic case is 
perhaps the most outstanding case of its kind ever recorded in the annals of 
labor. 
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Many of you are sitting in at the convention looking at its proceedings. 
Many of you come from foreign countries. Many of you are here from occu- 
pied territories in Europe looking at this convention. Down here facing the 
platform I am told there are over one hundred newsmen, some representing 
British newspapers and other newspapers in foreign countries. Think with 
me, if you will, of a single case that you can think of wherein the workers 
employed by any given concern anywhere in the world ever received in a 
single contribution checks approximating a million and a half dollars for 
cases of discrimination. That happened in the steel industry and the record 
is going to be ended on the first day of December of the current year. 

I have grown to love the steel workers, just like I have grown to love 
the members of my own union, the United Mine Workers of America, and 
when they come along with a symbol of affection such as this to one who has 
faith—and I do have faith, I have faith in human beings and I have faith in 
God Almighty—and they express in very human fashion their heartfelt affec- 
tion for their leader in this way, all I can say to you boys is God bless you. 


Thank you. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (resumed) 


Secretary Pressman resumed the report of the Committee, as follows: 


RESOLUTION R-24 
Defense and Apprenticeship 


WHEREAS, (1) It is essential in order to carry on the defense program 
most effectively that adequate training and re-training programs be estab- 
lished by the federal government; and 

(2) Accurate information is not available as to the extent and kind 
of training that may be necessary in most industries; and 

(3) In many aspects of the numerous training programs now established 
by the government, labor does not have adequate representation; now, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention call upon the government to 
determine as nearly as possible the number of workers which need to be 
trained and the type of training that is necessary to accomplish the tasks 
now confronting us; and 

(2) That the government with the advice of organized labor coordinate 
and revise its training programs to meet these needs; and 

(3) That all government training programs be carried on only with the 
participation of organized labor at all points; and 

(4) That the Training-Within-Industry program be set up on a much 
more effective and active basis with the direct participation of labor to 
require industry to provide in-plant training where necessary, in order effec- 
tively to encourage in-plant training and up-grading of workers’ skills, such 
programs to provide for the proper increase of wage rates and to be operated 
under joint agreement between labor and management in each plant and 
locality; and 

(5) Affiliated unions of the CIO are hereby urged to encourage the es- 
tablishment of apprenticeship training programs such as may be necessary 
to provide sufficient skilled workers to meet all industrial needs. Such pro- 
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grams should be set up only under the joint control of labor and management 
in accordance with proper standards such as those established by the Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship Training. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter 
of resolutions proposed by St. Louis IUC; California State IUC; Baltimore 
IUC. 

The resolution was adopted by unanimous vote of the convention. 


RESOLUTION R-25 
Collective Bargaining Rights of Government Employes 


WHEREAS (1) The number of governmental employes—federal, state 
and local—increases each day as defense agencies multiply. 

(2) Employes of governmental departments and agencies face the same 
conditions -as other workers, to maintain their hard-won gains and secure 
improvements in their wages, hours and other conditions of employment; and 

(3) Civil Service tenure, while necessary to end the use of government 
jobs for political spoils, is no substitute for the protection afforded to em- 
ployes by the full exercise of the right to organize and to bargain collectively 
through freely chosen representatives; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO expresses its firm conviction that govern- 
ment employes, federal, state and local, are entitled, as American citizens, 
to the fundamental right of self-organization and collective bargaining 
through freely chosen representatives; and 

(2) The CIO hereby pledges its support to its affiliates of government 
employes in their efforts to achieve the fullest measure of collective bargain- 
ing and the free exercise of their fundamental rights. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by State, County & Municipal Workers, United Federal 
Workers, F. A. E. C. T. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DELEGATE ALLEN, State, County and Municipal Workers: In the last 
several years the newspapers have published a great many stories about 
Government employes and their claims to the right of collective bargaining. 
These newspapers, by and large, have taken the position that collective bar- 
gaining has no place in the Government service. They have contended, as 
have the administrators of the cities and states and Federal agencies, that 
in all cases collective bargaining may be all right in industry, but it has no 
place whatever in Government, that Government employes do not need col- 
lective bargaining, they are not entitled to it. It has been the experience of 
Government workers that they do need collective bargaining, and only through 
collective bargaining have they been able to improve their conditions, and to 
increase their wages to a level much more in keeping with the American 
standard of living. 

Our organization, the State, County and Municipal Workers of America, 
has encountered this argument in all parts of the country. Right here in the 
State of Michigan the Attorney General of the state, Mr. Rushton, has ruled 
that the departments of the state administration should not engage in col- 
lective bargaining with the union of state employes. Even administrators 
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who have been, known for their pro-labor views toward unions in industry 
have taken very much the same view toward unions in Government. 

For example, the Mayor of the City of New York has, in the case of the 
Transport Workers’ Union and our own organization, also taken the position 
that Government employes are not entitled to collective bargaining rights. 

We are very happy to find that in this resolution this convention is about 
to go on record, as I know it will, in behalf of our contention that there is 
nothing in the law, that there is nothing in Government administration, that 
there is nothing from the point of view of the welfare of the people to bar 
Government employes from the right which all workers enjoy, the right of 
collective bargaining. 

In our experience we have found that the leaders of the CIO, particu- 
larly President Murray, has recognized the seriousness of this problem and 
has assisted us in our various efforts all over the country to gain the right 
of collective bargaining. 


Before we close I am going to ask that all delegates here assembled, and 
all organizations here represented, do what is needed to make this resolution 
mean something. Wherever you are, in whatever part of the country your 
organization is functioning, when the unions of Government employes come 
to you for support in their fight for collective bargaining, give us that sup- 
port. We need it, and with that support we can win collective bargaining. 

Up to the present time our union has gained over $9,000,000.00 in the 
last year in wage increases for the employes of the states, counties and 
municipalities. With collective bargaining rights granted us we will do much 
better for workers who are very deserving of wage increases and improved 
conditions of employment. 


DELEGATE MICHAEL WIDMAN: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
in dealing with organization, which happens to be pretty much the function 
of the department of this organization I have been connected with, I feel that 
certain emphasis should be put on with respect to our efforts to extend the 
protection of our organization to a greater number of those who are working 
in governmental agencies. I know that the workers in governmental agencies 
have suffered the same kind of discrimination, the same kind of brutality that 
is given to industrial workers in any of the other industries. I am reminded 
now of the Wicke case, Robert Wicke, in Texas, who was told by the Gov- 
ernment, Army officials if you please, “You cannot join the CIO and work 
for this Government.” Affidavits to that effect have been filed, and the man 
cannot get the courtesy of a fair hearing on his case. 

Then we go into the Labor Department of our own Government, into 
Madam Perkins’ department, and we find the Helen Miller case, who was 
fired discriminately in that department. 

Well, we have fought the Girdlers, the Graces, the Fords and many others 
in industrial plants, and I think we have brought the protection of our organi- 
zation to those workers and brought them new life, and I say we are going 
out to organize oil, a fine adventure on the part of this crusading organiza- 
tion, but I don’t think there is any greater security to our own democratic 
form of life than to have satisfied governmental workers as well, who are now 
compelled to work overtime without any consideration. I don’t see why any- 
body would consider that as being a fair deal for Federal workers. Those of 
you who think Federal workers have a soft job, let me ask you to get that 
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out of your mind. Federal workers, as well as State and County workers, 

have their difficulties. Security is hanging by a thread because of political _ 
endeavors on the part of several who seek offices to control their jobs. This 

union can be of great service both to the Government and to the workers 

in this particular field, and I urge that the delegates here not take too lightly, 

as is often done—I know many times we talk about organizing this, that or 

some other group, and then we get into the mood of singing that song I have 

often referred to, “We Shall Not Be Moved,” and then we go home and 

nobody moves. 

Now if you adopt resolutions here and don’t carry them into effect I 
think you may as well not adopt them. What is the use of declaring a policy 
if you are not going to follow up and put into action the things you declare 
for? I urge serious consideration everywhere to workers in governmental 
agencies that they, too, might have the protection of this great organization 
of ours. | 

I thank you. “ 

DELEGATE ALLAN HAYWOOD: One of the most outstanding cases of 
the danger of denying rights to the workers working for a city, county or 
state or federal government, occurred in New York. The Transport Workers 
Union, which was built up under the CIO to a membership of approximately 
fifty thousand, operating the city lines, subways, elevateds, street lines and 
buses, was recently confronted with a crisis where the city of New York 
took over the lines and then the Board of Transportation took the position 
that they were not entitled to their union, not entitled to collective bargaining, 
not entitled to enjoy the contract they had enjoyed with private enterprise; 
even though the city recognized every other contract they had taken over 
from the privately owned lines they refused to recognize the contract of the 
Transport Workers Union until the CIO came in the picture. 

They were requiring civil service examinations. Many of those men had 
run those trains for years, they had had no college education, they were 
workers, and they were now going to require them to take a test and com- 
pete with college graduates. They were safe drivers up until that time, and 
now they suddenly had become unsafe. With the aid of CIO the position of 
the Transport Workers was sustained, only to find out again we were chal- 
lenged, and President Murray and myself had to step into the picture again 
and battle with the administration of that city again. President Murray in a 
meeting in Madison Square Garden, New York City, stated the case of the 
CIO correctly, that where Government engages in what was private enter- 
prise, that Government must be required to take the same chances as private 
enterprise, that labor must have the right to organize and bargain collectively. 

Also in that city in the Sanitation Department, where the State, County 
and Municipal Workers have tried for a long time to organize that depart- 
ment, and succeeded, only to find out the city in that case, though denying 
the bargaining right to the Transport Workers on the one hand gave to cer- 
tain people whose records were tainted, a sole bargaining agreement in a 
certain department of New York City. These things we are challenging. 

When a city takes the position it is not governed by the provisions of 
the Wagner Act, the Act of the State of New York as enacted, then the CIO 
will challenge that kind of position and demand that even Government give 
to the workers of Government the same rights we have in industry. 
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We find in the Federal Government many acts of discrimination; they 
have been pointed out here today by Assistant Director Widman—even in 
the Department of Labor of the United States the Secretary has taken the 
position on certain cases that they are not subject to collective bargaining, 
even though they involve the person’s livelihood, even though they involve 
the person’s reputation and standing before the American public. These are 
the things we are working on. I am going to ask that the CIO Councils, city 
and state, render to these organizations, the State, County and Municipal 
Workers, the Federal Workers, and such organizations as the Transport 
Workers Union, who deal with city employes, every support possible, to insist 
on their states and their cities also accepting the principles of collective bar- 
gaining, recognizing these unions. Otherwise, these workers will be lower 
and lower and lower in standards, and they are a vital force in this nation. 
So when you return home, I am asking you to put the efforts of the CIO 
right behind these organizations to bring the blessings of true collective 
bargaining to their membership. 


The report of the committee was adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-26 
Rights of Federal Employes 


WHEREAS, (1) The United States is mobilizing its strength and re- 
sources to defend democracy by extending full support to the world — 
against Hitler; and 

(2) The right of workers to organize and bargain collectively is the 
keystone of democracy, and the most powerful weapon of the anti-Fascist 
forces; and 

(3) Any groups hindering the contributions of labor and interfering with 
its right to organize are inimical to the best interests of the defense program; 
and 

(4) The freedom of Government workers to organize and bargain collec- 
tively has been attacked by certain officials in the Government who have 
been bludgeoned into adopting the technique of the Dies Committee which 
is a notorious enemy of the labor movement and of all persons genuinely 
opposed to Fascism, and 

(5) This attack has resulted in the harassment, persecution, and dis- 
missal of outstanding leaders of the United Federal Workers, such as Helen 
Miller, Robert C. Wicke, Jr., Jack Wilson, A. Katz, A. Braito, and of the 
Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians, such as Gil- 
bert Mines, Morris Sharnoff, Seymoure Meyerson, and Benjamin Maltz, and 
other union leaders in the War and Navy Departments; and 

(6) This policy constitutes an attack on the United Federal Workers 
and the FAECT and the entire labor movement, and has been particularly 
serious in the current investigations of the Civil Service Commission and the 
Department of Justice and on the part of the Secretary of Labor, and certain 
officials in the War and Navy Departments; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO, in convention assembled, protest the adoption 
by groups in the Federal Government of the anti-labor un-American stand- 
ards of the Dies Committee as an attack on the entire labor movement, and 
ask the national CIO office to cooperate with the United Federal Workers 
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and the FAECT, in presenting this matter to the Secretaries of War, Navy 
and Labor, the Attorney-General, and the President of the United States. 
The foregoing resolution is proposed by: United Federal Workers, and 
submitted in lieu of resolutions by St. Louis IUC and FAECT. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-27 
Organization of Federal Workers 


WHEREAS, (1) The United Federal Workers of America has completely 
endorsed and supports in every way the policy of this Administration in build- 
ing up adequate defense machinery and assisting by supplying materials to the 
nations now fighting Hitler; and 

(2) The United States Government in conducting its defense program 
has become one of the largest employers in the nation, with over a million 
workers on its payroll; and 

(3) The work of these employes, engaged in the production of armaments 
and airplanes, in setting up adequate defense machinery for price control, 
protection of consumer interests, sale of defense bonds, in health, welfare and 
nutrition work, as well as the many other government functions, is of vital 
interest to the entire labor movement; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO, in Convention assembled, endorses an exten- 
sive organizing drive among the employes of the Federal Government, and 
urges the cooperation of all of its affiliates be given to the United Federal 
Workers in conducting such a drive. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by United Federal Workers of 
America. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution 

DELEGATE R. J. THOMAS, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates, this resolution it seems to me is a very important reso- 
lution, especially in view of the status that the country is in today. The 
federal workers, in fact all governmental employes, should have the advan- 
tage of an organizational drive, due tc the fact that we find in the white- 
collared groups today the least amount of organization in this country, and 
in finding low wages in those groups we find they have a tendency toward 
cutting down the wage standards of the industrial workers in this country. 

The problem of organizing federal workers is nothing new as far as the 
world is concerned. Even in Great Britain today, a country which is at war, 
all or practically all of the federal employes in that country are organized. 

In going into a national defense program, such as this country is engaged 
upon, we find thousands upon thousands of additional workers are going into 
government service. In increasing the number of people in that service, as 
I said before, if the standards of living for those people are not raised it 
certainly is going to affect those workers who are working on other national 
defense projects. 

I think all of us will agree to the fact that none of labor’s gains should 
be taken away from labor during the present program which we are em- 
barked upon, and I don’t know of any other way in which the wage stand- 
ards of this country and working conditions of this country can be raised for 
the workers of the country than by putting on a successful organizing drive 
for the federal workers in this country. 
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DELEGATE ELEANOR NELSON, Federal Workers of America: I am 
glad and happy the convention has passed the resolutions concerning Federal 
workers that it already has, and I want to thank the speakers who brought 
the problems of the Federal workers to the attention of this convention. 

I simply want to call to your attention the fact the United States Gov- 
ernment is the largest employer in the United States today, and it is largely 
an unorganized employer. Our organization has started about the job of 
organizing Federal workers. There are a million of them, and as Director 
Haywood pointed out yesterday they are increasing by about thirty thousand 
a month, and in War and Navy alone they are increasing by ten thousand a 
month. These people are engaged in government services or services closely 
allied to it. They are stenographers and clerks, technicians and economists 
working on health and nutrition programs and other programs. 

Our organization was very well pleased when the convention took the 
action it did supporting the foreign policy of the President. That position 
has been taken by the members of our organization, and we feel keenly about 
it. We feel Hitler must be defeated, and we are doing all we can to see he 
is and backing any program to get immediate help to Great Britain, Russia 
and China and all the countries fighting against Hitler. 

However, many problems are facing Federal workers and these only 
can be solved through organization. Through organization they can go before 
Congress and get the increases they need today; they can get legislation on 
overtime, and stop the dismissals that have been described to you, and 
through organization they can really participate in the defense program 
itself. We are out to do the job, we want your help. Government workers 
are not just in Washington, they are in your communities, they are in the 
Government buildings, the maintenance men, the Internal Revenue men,— 
they are throughout the country, and in your own communities I hope every 
delegate to this convention from now on will assist in their organization. 
Many of you have. I am sure with the help of each of you we can bring these 
million workers into our organization. 

The report of the committee to adopt the resolution was carried. 


SPECIAL ORDER OF BUSINESS—ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


DELEGATE McDONALD, Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee: Mr. 
Chairman, I desire to move that 2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon be set aside 
as the time for a special order of business, and that at that time shall begin 
the nomination and election of officers for the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations for the coming year, and also for the nomination and election 
of members of the Executive Board. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 


RESOLUTION R-28 
Philip Murray 


WHEREAS, (1) The CIO, under the inspiring leadership of Philip Mur- 
ray, has continued to march onward in giant strides toward the achievement 
of its basic objectives which were firmly established under our first President, 
John L. Lewis; and 

(2) Such mighty organizational feats as the unionization of the Little 
Steel corporations, California aircraft plants, and the Ford Motor Company 
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have been completed under his active participation and invaluable guidance; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention, by a rising vote, expresses its deep 
appreciation to Philip Murray, President of the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, for his inspiring leadership, untiring efforts, and mighty achievements 
in the interest of the working men and women of this nation, and to James 
B. Carey for his splendid work and magnificent activities performed as Sec- 
retary of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as a substitute for resolutions pro- 
posed by Local 2323, SWOC, Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers; Grundy Indus. 
Union Council, F. A. E. C. T.; Greater New York IUC, Steel City IUC; Long- 
shoremen’s & Warehousemen’s Union, California State IUC; Baltimore IUC, 
National Maritime Union; International Woodworkers, Erie County IUC; 
Steel City IUC, Delaware County IUC; Social Service Employes Union, Wis- 
consin State IUC; Braddock Local 1219, SWOC, United Shoe Workers of 
America. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DELEGATE VAN A. BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I 
just desire to say a few words in connection with the report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, and that is as a representative of that great organization, 
the United Mine Workers of America, I can say, speaking for the delegates 
of the United Mine Workers of America to this convention, and the 615,000 
members of our union, that we take second place to no man or no organiza- 
tion in America in our love for Phil Murray. 

Personally, Phil Murray and I have been friends for many, many years. 
We have been more than friends. Since we were small boys working in the 
mine, all through the years we have been pals, and pals in the United Mine 
Workers of America means just that. 

I say to you that on questions coming before this convention the Inter- 
national President of the United Mine Workers of America has never spoken 
to a single delegate from our union telling us how we should vote on any 
matter. I want our people in the CIO to understand these things, and I just 
want to say in closing, that we have loved Phil Murray thirty-five or thirty-six 
years, we love him today, and we will love him as long as we live. 


DELEGATE O’LEARY, United Mine Workers: Mr. Chairman and fellow 
delegates, I am glad to have an opportunity to speak a word in behalf of my 
friend. I have known Philip Murray for probably thirty-five years. I have 
worked with him twenty-seven years. I have always found him in the battle 
front for organized labor, and as the former speaker has stated, the United 
Mine Workers of America are here to support Philip Murray in every way. 

I say to you that the United Mine Workers are proud of their sons. There 
are some of them here in this convention. We are proud of our men and par- 
ticularly our own leaders, like Murray, Kennedy, Lewis and the rest. 

Now, my friends, there are many duties and heavy responsibilities upon 
the President of this organization. You men know as well as I do the man- 
dates you are giving him here today have to be carried out by Philip Murray, 
the President, and if you don’t give him the proper support then he is always 
charged with the responsibility of this organization. If you do not give him 
support then you are not doing the right thing. 
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No matter what happens in your locality when you go back home, if 
the CIO turns this way or that way or kicks over the traces one bit, Philip 
Murray will be blamed for it. 

I have been in this union as an elected officer for 30 years. I know the 
tactics of the strikebreakers. I know the tactics of the corporations who do 
not want to do business with the trade union movement. Their first attack 
is on the officers. They will say we are for the CIO 100 percent but we are 
against Philip Murray. That is the old, old game of the strikebreakers. 

When you go back home you cannot be for the CIO if you are not for 
Philip Murray. That follows through in every line in this union. The man 
who is at the head of the CIO is held responsible. 

I want to say now for John L. Lewis, your former President, the man 
who went down the line for you and founded this organization—his name is 
mentioned in the resolution here—I want to say to the Rubber Workers in 
Akron that I was down there when John L. Lewis came there on a blizzardy 


day in February and took long chances in that auditorium. He stood behind 


the Rubber Workers 100 per cent and tried to get them an industrial organi- 
zation. I was in the city of Pittsburgh, which I think is one of the greatest 
cities in the world, when John L. Lewis was over here in your automobile 
factories taking the rap from the reactionaries of this nation. 

Do not forget that, gentlemen. Do not forget these things, that the 
leaders of these various organizations have to take the rap. 

President Lewis of the United Mine Workers of America has a mandate 
from the United Mine Workers in convention assembled to do the very things 
that we are doing today, and I am one officer of that organization who is 
going to carry those mandates out. I know myself that Phil Murray feels 
100 percent that way. He would give his life for his own union, no matter 
what else is said on the sidelines. 

If you are going to hold the officers of the organization responsible for 
the organization, please give them your support. We might take the vote on 
the mediation board. We were proud of our representatives there. We were 
not so proud of the American Federation of Labor representatives. Let me 
say this, that I hold President Green of the American Federation of Labor 
and his Executive Council responsible for the attitude of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor before that Mediation Board. The Mediation Board is a crea- 
ture of the federal government, of the administration. The acts of that 
Mediation Board are acts of the administration. I hold that any act of any 
agency in the federal government against this union or any other union is the 
responsibility of the President of this great nation of ours. 

I say to you that the other agency, OPM, has been created by the admin- 
istration which the President appointed. I want to say that we cannot hold 
him responsible for this, because somebody else is taking the responsibility 
for the attitude in OPM. 

Now, my friends, let me say in conclusion that I happened to be a dele- 
gate to the World’s Mining Congress in Europe at one time. I did not have 
the pleasure of meeting this gentleman, the President of the Polish Miners, 
who was on the platform this morning, but I want to say to you that when 
the first shot was fired by Hitler into Poland, I was against Hitler and I am 
against him now. 


DELEGATE R. J. THOMAS, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates to this great convention—I don’t think there is anyone 
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at this convention who can express themselves any stronger, as far as Philip 
Murray is concerned, than the organization I represent. Three years ago or 
more the United Automobile Workers was one of the large organizations in 
this country. That organization had been torn asunder by the various forces 
working within that organization. At that time Philip Murray came to our 
organization and gave us advice. He spent a great many days and nights 
helping us. 

At our Cleveland convention, where I happened to have been elected 
President, after that convention we have never hesitated at any time to ask 
Philip Murray for his advice. I would like to say to this convention that that 
advice could not have been very wrong, when you take into consideration that 
two years ago last March our organization had a paid-up membership of some 
90,000 workers. Last month our organization paid per capita tax to the CIO 
on some 640,000 workers, and Philip Murray is the man to whom I give 
credit for the great gains made by our organization, because of his advice 

What one among you who was in Atlantic City a year ago would have 
believed at that convention that you would have the opportunity of walking 
through the Ford Motor Company yesterday. The automobile workers of 
this country know who was the individual most responsible for giving you 
that opportunity. Philip Murray was the man who guided us in the organiza- 
tion of that vast empire. Phil Murray was the man we went to for advice 
and encouragement—myself or Michael Widman or the other officers of our 
organization. 

In closing I want to say for the United Automobile Workers of America 
that as far as we are concerned there is no greater labor leader in the world 


today than Philip Murray. 

DELEGATE BALDANZI, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman, the only 
reason I want to add just a few words to this discussion is because I don’t 
want anyone to get the impression that the Textile Workers—and I am sure 
every other labor organization in this convention—does not appreciate the 
intelligent, sensible leadership of Philip Murray. I also had the urge to speak 
for another reason. Although I am here in the capacity of a textile worker, 
possibly Phil Murray does not know that I worked in the pits right alongside 
him in the mines. Since I was a little boy I have heard of Phil Murray. I 
knew him when I joined the Mine Workers Union. I went through the 1926 
strike for 18 months with the miners and even though many of us miners 
are in the textile industry, the automobile industry and the rubber industry, 
the seed of unionism was planted there by our fathers, and it is my humble 
judgment that much of that early training is responsible for the success of 
the organization of the mass production industry. 

So when you talk about Philip Murray and that talk comes from a textile 
worker, we want to express our appreciation for his leadership. We want him 
to know that we respect him and that he can be assured of our continued 
loyalty as President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

DELEGATE KENNEDY, United Mine Workers: Mr. Chairman and 
fellow delegates, I have worked shoulder to shoulder for a number of years 
with two great men in this country—John L. Lewis, of the United Mine 
Workers, and Philip Murray, my other associate officer. We have been 
through some trying times. Over the years that we have been associated I 
came to know Phil Murray, the President of the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. He has brought to the CIO those great characteristics that have 
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made him known and loved among all the mine workers of this country and of 
Canada. He has the background. He is bound to make good in the position 
to which you elected him in the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Phil Murray is not only a great outstanding leader of labor, he is also 
a great statesman, and in the discussion of problems of International scope 
and as they concern the American people in their every day lives, there are 
few who equal his knowledge in the presentation of his statements on those 
great questions. 

In addition to that, my friends, Phil Murray is an honest man, and a man 
of integrity and honesty. With his background he is bound to continue to 
lead the hosts of labor to victory after victory. 

I know something about Phil’s early life which you probably do not 
know. In his early days he was a foot racer and he was known in those days 
as “Flash” Murray. It is reported that he was a 10-second man, although 
lately I notice that he is not able to keep up to that particular 10-second 
record. Be that as it may, my friends, both as a young man and as a mature 
man he has made good in everything that he has attempted. 

One other thought and I have finished. The other day, in addressing the 
convention, he referred to some happenings of recent origin which were 
bound to affect him adversely, about those high in places in the newspapers 
and elsewhere who are defaming this great leader of this movement of ours. 
In connection with that I thought of a little poem of James Whitcomb Riley. 
It goes something like this: 

“T’ve always noticed that great success is mixed with troubles more or less, 

And it’s the one that does the best that gets more kicks than all the rest.” 

My friends, Phil Murray has done his best and we attest to that in the 
resolution now before the house. 

In conclusion may I say as a friend and as an associate, long live Philip 
Murray. 

DELEGATE McDONALD, Steel Workers: Mr. Chairman, just a year ago 
in Atlantic City, New Jersey, when Philip Murray took over the gavel which 
was presented to him by his illustrious predecessor, President John L. Lewis, 
Philip Murray said that he would give his life for the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. Nobody in the room knows any better than I do how close 
Philip Murray came during this past year to giving his very life for the 
millions of members of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. He gave 
of every ounce of strength in his body, every iota of intelligence in his mind 
in behalf of all the workers of America. 

Philip Murray has organized, specifically and directly under his im- 
mediate supervision, over half a million steel workers since he was assigned 
to do that job in 1936. These half a million steel workers—and I mean half a 
million dues-paying steel workers—form now one of the mightiest organiza- 
tions in CIO. Yes, President Thomas, you have 640,000 dues-paying members 
in the Automobile Workers, but when we finish up with our Little Steel 
contracts and take up the slack in the outlying fields, watch out for your 
laurels, President Thomas, because I think Philip Murray will be able to 
stand upon the platform of the CIO convention next year and say modestly, 
as he always does, that the Steel Workers’ Union is the largest Union 
in the entire Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

While I am here let me also remark that just a day or two ago, perhaps 
it was yesterday or the day before, I heard shouts arising from the floor, 
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shouts of “We want Murray.” If I know the steel workers of America at 
all—and I think I know them rather well—I am rather inclined to believe 
that the same shouts will rise from the floor of our May, 1942, convention of 
Steel Workers, “We want Murray.” The steel workers of America are glad 
that Philip Murray has been restored to full vigor and health, and when we 
go back to New York City next week to meet again with Bethlehem Steel and 
Republic Steel and Youngstown Sheet and Tube and Inland Steel, we know 
that Philip Murray will be there with us to get the best possible agreement 
for these steel workers. i 

DELEGATE CURRAN, National Maritime Union: Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot rise on this floor to speak in terms of 30 or 35 years. I can only 
speak in terms of five or six years. I represent what are known as the 
younger Unions, but I can say that in those five or six years we owe our 
life and our advancement to this great organization and its great leadership, 
particularly to Philip Murray. 

I want to be very brief. First, I want to say there need be no conjecture, 
no guesswork with respect to where the loyalties of the Maritime Unions of 
the CIO and the younger Unions of the CIO are placed. We stand one hundred 
per cent behind CIO and its program and its great leader, Philip Murray. 

This convention has adopted a great many progressive resolutions. It 
has taken its place in the forefront in the fight against Nazi aggression. The 
country today is in need of unity more than it ever has been before. I think 
that the American people and the administration could make no greater con- 
tribution to that unity and to the force that is necessary, the production that 
is necessary to insure the defeat of Hitler and the continuance of the growth 
of our democracy than to immediately make a place in the Cabinet of the 
United States for such a great representative as Philip Murray. 

I believe that only with the adoption of the plan as outlined by our great 
leader can we hope to achieve the unity that this country is going to need so 
badly, and I certainly pledge our organization toward the fulfillment of those 
pledges made at this convention. 


DELEGATE ALLAN HAYWOOD: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, 
I have lived with Philip Murray particularly closely this last year as his 
Director of Organization for you. I was first called by President Murray to 
Pittsburgh in 1936, I was called from the Illinois Miners’ branch of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and assigned by him to the United Rubber Workers 
of America, and later into the automobile situation. Then as the Automobile 
Workers’ Union got into a state of chaos through the period of Homer Martin, 
Jack O’Leary, one of the old time friends of Philip Murray, who spoke to you 
today, and myself were assigned here to Detroit to assist the Auto Workers 
in straightening out their house, if that was possible. I looked upon those 
two assignments as a great honor. 

A year ago, when President Murray assembled the organizers together 
after most of you had left for home from Atlantic City, he told everyone on 
the staff that there was going to be no axe wielding, there was going to be 
a tolerant approach to all the problems, he had nothing to give himself but 
service, all that was within him, and he hoped he would get that from the 
others. 

In this history-making year I have been with President Murray in New 
York City for the Transport Workers’ Union in two crises, the bus strike 
and the problems involving the men on the lines. 
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When the Ford strike was on, a splendid strike, a real job was done by 
Michael Widman. I was over here, and we had no place to go. The Auto 
Workers’ Union, replying to the attacks of the company then had got sub- 
poenas out for Mr. Edsel Ford and Mr. Harry Bennett. We had a strike and 
no one to negotiate with; they were in hiding at that time. Finally we got 
through to Harry Bennett, and he was asked if he would meet with Philip 
Murray, and Philip Murray was on a vacation, negotiating a contract for 
265,000 U. S. Steel Workers—that was his vacation—and he couldn’t come. 
We then asked Mr. Bennett if he would go to Pittsburgh. He had not got 
acquainted with us, and he was afraid we were trapping him to serve sub- 
poenas on him. The President of the United States was then asked to post- 
pone an appointment he had with President Murray while he was engaged in 
the superhuman job of dealing with those steel workers, a second strike on 
the doorstep, and the President of the United States requested President 
Murray to postpone that appointment and come to Detroit, and he arrived 
here the following morning—still the steel workers waiting for him—and he 
left on the 5:45 train, and the job had to be done. 


He went out and met Harry Bennett and discussed the issues involved 
in the strike, and he arranged for R. J. Thomas and I to follow up, and collec- 
tive bargaining began then with the Ford Motor Company, with President 
Murray and Harry Bennett, followed up by us. Negotiating the Ford contract 
—yes, we had most of the contract out of the way, but thousands of Labor 
Board cases—what shall we do with them? Ford wouldn’t sign the contract 
until we settled the suits. I don’t mean to give them away by any means. 
As to the Labor Board cases, some had been decided by the Supreme Court, 
others by the Circuit Court, and others by the Labor Board themselves, but 
thousands of them had not yet been decided upon by the Labor Board. So 
the conference here adjourned, reached an impasse, and went to Pittsburgh 
and there the job was done by Philip Murray. Later, a few days after that, 
we met in Washington, D. C. and signed that momentous contract with the 
Ford Automobile Company. 

Yesterday I had the pleasure and the honor to go with President Murray 
and R. J. Thomas out to the Ford Motor Company plant, not just to see the 
plant but to meet the man who had requested the meeting, a man who has 
been looked upon as our No. 1 enemy, a man who had fought CIO all through- 
out the country. That man had requested a meeting with the leader of your 
organization, President Philip Murray. The impression he has left with those 
people I am sure will be a lasting impression, and the Auto Workers’ Union 
have benefited thereby. 


I could go into many other problems, the fights in your own unions that 
have come to my attention, I have brought them to the attention of President 
Murray, and received a tolerant approach to your problems, sound advice, 
sane counsel—not an intolerant vein in his whole makeup; he just wants 
to serve. And I say to you I think I have served under the two greatest 
labor leaders in America, John L. Lewis and Philip Murray. It has been an 
honor to me to serve them both, and wherever I am asked to serve now, no 
matter where it may be, I shall consider it an honor to continue to serve men 
of that kind. . 


The last year has been a year of trials but under the patience and guid- 
ance of this man we have come through with colors flying. Long live Philip 
Murray! 
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DELEGATE JOHN GREEN, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers: I have 
never had a chance on this floor yet, and I would like it now. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, there is not much that I can add 
to what has already been said. I haven’t known Phil Murray but about five 
or six years, but I believe that I have known him all my life. Phil Murray 
has the characteristics of an outstanding, simple, honest man. I happen to 
have come from the same kind of sod as Philip Murray, and though one of 
the previous speakers has said that he could do 100 yards in ten seconds: flat, 
I know he could also trap a ball, dribble it and shoot a goal, and let me tell 
you, fellow delegates, he is still shooting goals. 

His report to this convention is a masterpiece, in my humble opinion. 
He is showing us the way. He is not one of those who thinks the old demo- 
cratic code is being milked dry. He knows the old democratic code will still go 
on. He is not like some of them who try to tell you we must get along with 
this fat beast; he knows that fat beast has ingrowing ticks and cannot be 
milked. He knows that fat beast is the beast that must be eliminated from 
the face of this earth. ; 

During the last war I happened to be an apprentice boy on the banks of 
the Clyde and was tried with a few others for leading an apprentice boys’ 
strike. I happened to be, like many others, anti-war in 1914 and 1918, be- 
cause I knew British imperialism was no different from Wall Street capital. 
I said at that time that Germany had its place in the sun the same as any 
other country, small or large, but today I have changed my mind, I have 
strong convictions that this gang of organized thugs is not satisfied with 
having a place in the sun but they won’t be satisfied until they eliminate 
from the face of the earth all that is good, dear and free to clean, clear- 
thinking people. They won’t rest until such time as they have eliminated 
all of the democratic institutions known to free men, and Phil Murray has 
given us the lead to tell Hitler in this convention, to go plain, plumb to hell. 

I was glad when I read his Officers’ Report, when he came out flatfooted 
for the President, because I am not satisfied in my mind that the President 
of these United States is against labor, and neither am I satisfied in my 
mind yet that Willkie is for labor. 

So I say, in conclusion, if it was not for the motion on the books, I have 
no questions in my mind as to who is going to be the next President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. Right now it is Phil Murray, as far 
as I am concerned. 

(Delegate Tom Smith in the Chair.) 

CHAIRMAN SMITH: The motion is to adopt the resolution. All those 
in favor say “aye”; those against say ‘“‘no’’. 

The motion is carried by unanimous vote. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I am not going to make answer to all those 
nice things that have been said about me. I don’t think I am worthy of them, 
to begin with, hence I am not going to make answer to them other than to 
express again my appreciation to my many friends for the many fine things 
they have said about me. 

You know John Lewis is more than a labor leader, too. When I first met 
him he was somewhat of a man—he is still a man, of course—he used to be 
a heavyweight wrestler, a great actor, and quite a warbler, quite a dancer, 
and all that, and Tom Kennedy, who said I was a great foot racer in those 
days, was a welterweight prize fighter. 
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But, all jokes aside, I am very sincere about it, whatever Jack Lewis 
has done, or whatever I have done, or Tom Kennedy, or the rest of us here, 
somehow or other it is altogether attributable to the kind of stuff that this 
old man and his ilk gave us when we were coming along. ‘“Two-Gun’” Smith, 
Tom Smith—there he is. 

(Applause. ) 

And when you are thinking of John Lewis and Phil Murray and Tom 
Kennedy, and you are thinking of CIO and the labor movement in America, 
here with us is one who has been at it now for almost seventy years, Tom 
Smith, and he is a delegate to this convention, an old coal digger. There he 
is. Thanks, Tom. That is all I have got to say. (Applause.) 


CHARIMAN TOM SMITH: I want to say a word now. You fellows do 
like I have done, and am willing to do yet—go all the way. (Applause.) 


(President Murray in the Chair.) 


RESOLUTION R-29 
Harry Bridges 


WHEREAS, (1) The Congress of Industrial Organizations has consis- 
tently and vigorously upheld the right of Harry Bridges, an elected leader 
of 25,000 American workers, to remain in this country and carry on legitimate 
activities for the betterment of their working and living conditions; and 

(2) Recent events have demonstrated ever more clearly that the basis 
of freedom rests on the right of workers to organize into labor unions and 
to bargain collectively with representatives of their own choosing and that 
an attack on this right menaces the basic fabric of American democracy; and 

(3) The report of Judge Charles B. Sears recommending the deportation 
of Harry Bridges unfortunately has lent aid and encouragement to the pro- 
Hitler and appeasement forces in the United States, and the enemies of 
organized labor in this country in that 

(a) It relies largely upon sources that are either admittedly guilty of 
bias against Bridges or working against organized labor. The report relies 
mainly upon the evidence of an official of a rival union, one Harry Lundberg, 
whom Judge Sears himself quotes and describes as having “made no effort 
to conceal his enmity for Bridges”; 

(b) It also condones the activities of the notorious Los Angeles Labor spy 
police squad, an organization that was exposed by the LaFollette Civil Liber- 
ties Committee; and 

(c) In spite of the fact that there had been presented to Judge Sears 
uncontradicted evidence of wire tapping on the part of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation subsequent to the hearings, which Judge Sears admitted con- 
stituted a violation of the federal law, he would not permit examination of 
those officials to ascertain whether such illegal wire tapping had been en- 
gaged in prior to or during the hearings; 

(4) Judge Sears’ decision is contrary to all the precepts of American 
justice inasmuch as on substantially the same evidence Harry Bridges had 
been previously acquitted of the same charges in an opinion of Dean James 
Landis, acting on behalf of and under the authority of the Department of 
Labor; now, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, (1) That this convention authorizes the President to con- 
tinue the Committee which he has heretofore established for the defense of 
Harry Bridges to carry on its campaign to protect his constitutional rights as 
an individual and as a duly elected leader of thousands of American workers; 
and 

(2) Urge upon the Attorney General of the United States to reverse the 
findings of Judge Sears’ report in accordance with the decision of Dean 
Landis; and 


(3) That this convention condemns the Allen Bill, H. R. 1644, which 
singles out Harry Bridges and purports to order his deportation, as a most 
vicious piece of ex post facto legislation that has no place under our demo- 
cratic institutions. 


The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by Executive Board of No. Washington Dist. Council, ° 
IWA, Greater New York IUC, Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
California State IUC. 


Motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DELEGATE JAMES DRURY, Baltimore, Maryland Industrial Union 
Council: I rise to support the resolution and the report of the committee. I 
am proud and happy to stand here as a seaman, as a representative of a 
component union in the maritime industry, and ask this great convention to 
aid in preventing reactionary forces in this country from forcing one of our 
great American leaders of labor out of our country. 


We in the marine industry have built our unions in the hard way; we, too, 
have buried our dead up along the Pacific Coast and the Atlantic Coast and in 
the deep South in the Gulf. We, too, have seen our women become gaunt 
and our children blue from hunger and cold. We have stood in picket lines 
along the seashores of America while roving goon squads of the shipowners 
were parading the water fronts with baseball bats to bash in our heads, while 
the police stood idly by. Despite the heroism on the part of our workers, I 
am sure this heroism and willingness to struggle for the American way of 
life would not have meant anything to the workers in our maritime industry 
except for the inspiring leadership of such gallant Americans as Harry 
Bridges. And if we know it, it is certain employing interests in the maritime 
industry, the shipowners, know it, too; and they have suborned our American 
way of life and American agencies of government and used them against such 
a gallant person, they have encouraged wire-tapping by the FBI, they have 
hounded and persecuted this gallant American, they have brought him to 
trial and refused to accept the decision of a fair-minded individual; they have 
again brought him to trial under Judge Sears, and this character had the 
nerve and audacity to stand up and state because Harry Bridges did not 
tolerate red-baiting in his union and did not tolerate discrimination against 
minority groups in the union, he must of necessity be subversive. I submit to 
the convention that is not subversion of our form of life but is an exemplifica- 
tion of the highest ideals of Americanism, true Americanism, fighting for the 
rights of minority groups to exist. : 

This convention will give the answer; American labor will give the an- 
swer, whether fearless champions of people can stand up and give their 
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thoughts and fight, and yet remain secure. Your going home and building a 
defense in your communities to aid Harry Bridges will be the answer to this. 

Thank you. 

DELEGATE GEORGE WILSON, San Francisco Industrial Union Coun- 
cil: President Murray and delegates, the Bridges Committee wants at this 
time to express its appreciation to President Murray and to the committee he 
appointed, Brother Sherman Dalrymple, Brother David J. McDonald, and to 
all of our CIO unions who have participated in this great case, the Bridges 
Case. We think the Bridges Case, out on the West Coast, is the most cele- 
brated of the labor cases. It has gone on for seven years and it will continue 
to go on until we are strong enough to stop it. As the previous speaker 
pointed out, and as the resolution states, the basis of this recommendation is 
on very flimsy evidence, evidence I know personally to be false, evidence thou- 
sands of individuals on the Pacific Coast know to be false. And we workers 
from the West Coast are determined, like the CIO is determined, to reverse 
this decision and to do it promptly. 

Again the committee wishes to thank you, and we urge the adoption of 
the resolution and your continued support. 

DELEGATE DALRYMPLE, United Rubber Workers: Mr. Chairman, 
sister and brother delegates, early last spring in executive session in the City 
of New York the question of giving ample protection to Harry Bridges, one 
of the officials of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, was brought to the 
attention of the Executive Officers by President Murray, and it is the opinion 
of the Executive Officers that we should take a very active part in seeing that 
the civil liberties of our people in America are protected. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of myself and David McDonald to 
give such assistance as was at all possible to the committee to see that justice 
was given to Harry Bridges. We have done what we could in raising the 
necessary finances to assure ample protection. We have tried in every way 
possible to carry out the wishes of President Murray. We made an appeal to 
the various International Unions for the necessary finances, and we will 
make a report on that later on during the convention. 

I can say to you that we are of the opinion that the decision rendered by 
Judge Sears is not based on facts, and I well remember a few weeks ago when 
in Buffalo I was told there the working people in Buffalo very well know the 
background of this Judge. I hope that we will be successful in raising the 
necessary finances to see that justice is done. 


I thank you. 


DELEGATE DAVID J. McDONALD, Steel Workers’ Organizing Commit- 
tee: Mr. Chairman, before this convention concludes its work, the Harry 
Bridges’ Defense Committee of the Congress of Industrial Organizations will 
present a complete report. All I want to do now is to thank all those people 
who have cooperated so magnificently with the CIO Bridges’ Defense Commit- 
tee, and that of course includes the Committee for the Defense which has its 
headquarters in San Francisco, California, the Executive Secretary of which 
is Mr. George M. Wilson. 

We have raised quite a lot of money, and all that money has been wisely 
expended, and we will give you a complete accounting of that before the con- 
vention ends. 


I simply want to urge adoption of this resolution. 
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DELEGATE CURRAN, National Maritime Union: I just want to arise in 
support of the resolution and deal with one factor which I came very close to 
when I was a witness in the second trial of Harry Bridges in San Francisco. I 
was on the witness stand for about four hours, and I have heard of Peoples’ 
Courts in Germany, I have heard of these things, but I had not seen them. 
While I was on the witness stand in that case I was in one of those police 
courts. A few weeks before that trial a murderer had escaped from Alcatraz, 
and he was picked up and tried in the same court room, and there were very 
few, if any, guards at that trial, but at the trial of Harry Bridges, a man 
being tried for the heinous crime of making San Francisco and the West 
Coast, a notorious anti-labor country, a 100 percent union country, they had 
over one hundred guards posted all around the doors, at the windows, down 
the alleyways and even in the streets. 

I wanted to make that clear here and to show that a labor leader who 
has done a great deal towards building up the living conditions and driving 
out those conditions which make for slavery, rates a great deal more attention 
than a criminal does when he is placed on trial, especially in the way of 
guards. 

I would like to say this, in conclusion, we know Harry Bridges, and I 
have known him for years, he is a sailor, and I say that if there are any more 
labor leaders like Harry Bridges in Australia I would like to see them come 
here to the United States, too. 

DELEGATE VAN A. BITTNER: Mr. Chairman, I desire to discuss this 
matter just briefly in support of the adoption of the resolution. I am sure 
that every American in this convention and out of it who is a member of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations realizes the fact there is a fundamental 
not only of Americanism but a fundamental of life involved in this case, and 
if this convention or the people of America would allow Harry Bridges to be 
deported upon the evidence presented, then we have rendered not only a sin 
against Harry Bridges, but we have committed a sin against the Constitution, 
which is the fundamental law of the United States of America. Under our 
laws no man can be tried twice for the same crime when he has been declared 
innocent in the first case, and if we allow this sort of a precedent to be set up 
in interpreting law and the Constitution of the United States, then I say to 
you, aS you well know, no man who fights the battle of labor in this country 
but will be faced with destruction of his liberties. 

So after all, when we consider this question as American citizens—and I 
take second place to no man living for the love of my country, its flag and 
the free institutions of this Republic, and because I do love my country, and 
I do love my Constitution, and I do love the free institutions of this Republic, 
I say to you that it would be committing a sin against all of those things that 
we hold near and dear as American citizens to take any other action than 
that which this resolution proposes. 

DELEGATE GOLDBLATT, California State Industrial Union Council: 
All of us here listened with admiration, respect, and humbleness to the great 
tradition of the United Mine Workers of America as mentioned in those few 
words by Philip Murray and “Two-Gun Smith.” The words of “Two-Gun 
Smith” were, “Go all the way.” An opportunity to go all the way has to be 
given to every one of the leaders of the newer unions that help make up the 
CIO, unions that have found their place in the sun because of the formation 
of our great CIO, unions that are just getting started and unions intent upon 
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building just as great an organization, with just as much militancy, just as 
much prestige and power and gains for their membership as the older organ- 
izations that comprise the CIO. And it is the job, the job of everyone of us 
to see to it that men who have demonstrated that they can go all the way 
get that chance to do it. 

Bridges has demonstrated that, demonstrated it to the everlasting hatred 
of the employers who for over seven years have hounded and persecuted him 
in an effort to deport him and thereby assist their campaigns to destroy the 
labor movement, particularly on the West Coast, and the guidance he has 
given to it in all other parts of the country. America today needs men like 
Bridges, because it was under Bridges’ leadership that not only unions were 
born on the Pacific Coast, not only among the maritime workers but among 
all other workers, and the CIO found its very genesis among those unions led 
by Harry Bridges, and it was under Bridges the first actions against Fascism 
were taken in this country; when others either refused to recognize or thought 
it unwise or did not have the temerity to move against the Fascist war- 
mongers, Bridges led his union in a single-handed fight. When a certain ship 
was carrying supplies for the campaign against Ethiopia the longshoremen 
tied up that ship and refused to send the supplies. When shipments of scrap 
iron were being poured into Japan and out of Japan against the Chinese 
people Bridges led the fight to refuse to ship that scrap iron, and only upon 
overtures of the State Department were the picket lines that had been 
established removed. Step by step right down the line workers under Bridges’ 
leadership have kept up the fight, and today when the principal job facing all 
the people of the world is to wipe Hitlerism off the face of the earth, we 
cannot afford to undertake such a fight without assistance, and without the 
help of men such as Bridges, who has already demonstrated his ability to 
conduct such a fight. 

It is impossible to review here both the trials against Bridges. The first 
trial resulted in his complete vindication, and was conducted by a man who 
stands without par in the legal field of America, Dean Landis. Both in the 
first trial and in the second the F. B. I. had to scrape among the sewers of 
America to find enough scum and slime to patch together a case against 
Harry Bridges, and it was only when they found a senile old man who had 
lived in a perpetual vacuum and was easily influenced by the pressure of the 
F. B. I. that they could then secure an adverse recommendation, a recom- 
mendation that came from a blank that came out of the dismal recesses of a 
corroded mind, the mind of one who knew so little about unionism that he 
testified against the United Automobile Workers and in favor of a company 
union, and testified voluntarily because of his opinion he thought the com- 
pany union was a nice thing. That is the type of man they got to try 
Bridges the second time. 

The case is an insult against every tradition of America, and we call 
upon you here not for Bridges but for the labor movement he represents and 
for the issues that are at stake in his case, to assist in this fight to see that 
the man that America needs is kept in America. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I would like to know how the delegates feel 
about meeting at 9 o’clock in the morning. We have a lot of resolutions to 
be reported in and a number of other committees to report after the Resolu- 
tions Committee finishes. I think we ought to do it. 
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Delegate Thomas J. Smith moved that the rules be suspended and that 
the convention convene at 9 o’clock Friday morning instead of 9:30. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 





FINAL REPORT, COMMITTEE ON CREDENTIALS . 


Delegate Allan Haywood, chairman of the committee, submitted the 


following as a final report of the committee: 
We have examined three additional credentials, representing three Local 


Industrial Unions and recommend these delegates be seated: 


LOCAL INDUSTRIAL UNIONS 


1121 United Cork Workers, Camden, Ni. J.e.cccccccccccieceoe 1 John F.Cshunskie 
533_ Affiliated Sign Workers, Boston, Masz..................... 1 Herbert March 
453 United Production Workers, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 1 Jap Michels 


Please note the following changes made by request on the partial report 


recorded in the first day’s proceedings: 
Harry Stump representing the Local Industrial Union No. 1076, Pontiac, 


Michigan, instead of Kathleen Henson. 

Thomas Smoch representing the Federation of Architects, Engineers, 
Chemists and Technicians, instead of James A. Gaynor. 

Bruno B. Olmizzi representing the Latrobe District Industrial Union 
Council, Latrobe, Pennsylvania, instead of Frank Hughes. 

The report of the committee was adopted by unanimous vote. 

At 5 o’clock, p. m., the convention was adjourned to reconvene, under 
suspension of the rules, at 9 o’clock Friday morning, November 21. 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 
The convention was called to order by President Murray at nine o’clock. 


TELEGRAMS AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Secretary Carey stated that an additional large number of telegrams and 
communications had been received and that they would be included in the 
permanent record of the convention with many others of a similar nature. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS (Resumed) 
Delegate Pressman, Secretary of the Committee, continued the report 
as follows: 
RESOLUTION R-30 
State Anti-Labor Legislation 


WHEREAS, During the past year a drive was made by anti-labor poli- 
ticians and organizations to enact laws imposing severe criminal penalties 
upon the peaceful exercise of fundamental rights, these laws taking the form 
of poorly drawn sabotage prevention measures and primarily aimed at the 
right of labor to live, bills creating an irresponsible home guard, the notorious 
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Texas law passed under its Governor Lee O’Daniel and the Minnesota and 
Wisconsin labor relations act, which deny workers their right to collective 
-bargaining for the slightest infraction of minor local laws; now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO opposes the use of criminal penalties to 
prevent the exercise of constitutional rights and civil liberties and announces 
its determination to work for the repeal of existing legislation and the defeat 
of proposed legislation, which embody ill-conceived measures purporting to 
protect our industries from sabotage but actually are aimed at the rights of 
labor, establish irresponsible Home Guard units, and condemn lawful rights 
under the guise of force and violence; and 

(2) The CIO expresses its belief that there are ample existing laws safe- 
guarding defense. industries against sabotage, and prohibiting the use of force 
and violence in industrial disputes, and affirms its confidence in the ability of 
the American people to exercise their freedoms in a lawful way. 


The resolution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION R-31 
Farm Program 


WHEREAS, (1) The interests of the wage earners of the cities of the 
farmers throughout the country are interdependent for the reason that the 
city workers are dependent for their employment upon the sale of goods to 
the farmers, and the farmers in turn must market their produce in the main 
to the workers in the cities; and 

(2) Organized labor is aware that the average farm income falls far 
below that of the average industrial worker and looks upon this condition as 
evil in itself and as constituting a danger spot in the national economy; and 

(3) Organized labor. is confident that the farmers of America recognize 
that the maintenance of the purchasing power of industrial labor is of vital 
importance to the economic welfare of the farmers, and that attempts to 
arouse antagonism among farmers against organized labor must react to the 
disadvantage of both; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO seeks to cooperate with all progressive 
farm groups and organizations to the end that the farmers of the United 
States and organized labor may render one another mutual support in their 
efforts to better their lot; and 

(2) The CIO assures the farmers of the country of its support for their 
just demands in the political field, such as cheap and liberal credit, parity 
prices, and government assistance in marketing, including measures such as 
those now in use and others designed to bring about an expanded consumption 
of farm products by all the American people, and calls upon the organized 
farmers to support labor in its struggle to protect the right of collective 
bargaining and the right to strike, and to maintain decent standards of wages, 
hours, and conditions of employment by legislation and collective contract; 
and 

(3) The CIO calls for a real program of farm abundance and maximum 
production in agriculture as an absolute necessity for the defense of this 
nation. This program must include the encouragement of the smallest and 
most impoverished farms to increase their production through the extension 
of the activities of the Farm Security Administration; and 
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(4) Farm labor and migratory farm workers must be guaranteed decent 
wages and working conditions through the operation of wage boards to be 
set up for all crops receiving government benefits and a large scale increase 
of Farm Security Administration camp program. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing & Allied 


Workers. 
A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DELEGATE WHITFIELD, Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied 
Workers of America, District 4, cotton fields of the South: Mr. Chairman and 
delegates to the Fourth National Convention—I have sat quietly throughout 
the convention listening to the various resolutions and other important items 
being taken care of. I have not attempted to say anything, because most of 
these things pertained to industries with which I am not so very well ac- 
quainted. - After hearing so much about the importance of national defense 
and the importance of production, so that we might successfully wage a cam- 
paign to whip the mad dog of Berlin, and the necessity of equipping the armies 
in America and in foreign countries, and the importance of getting aid to 
those in Great Britain, Russia and China, I want to say right here that I 
represent another very important army, an army of people that produce an 
item without which everything else will come to a standstill. That item is 
food and clothing. 

The most of this great host of people that this country should rely upon 
is in the southern section of the United States. The latest statistics of the 
Farm Security Administration disclose that more than 5,000,000 agricultural 
workers in the South are without jobs, without homes, and without livelihood. 
The United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers of America, 
as well as the CIO in general, has a big job below the Mason and Dixon Line. 
I am supporting this resolution because of the great danger in the South, not 
only on the farms, but those 5,000,000 who have been pushed off of the farms 
by machinery and certain legislation. These people are becoming migratory 
people against their wishes. 

More than 5,000,000 people in the southern states are on the road, better 
known as “Joes.”” Why are those people shoved off the farms? It is because 
most of the bills enacted in Congress are introduced by Southern Senators 
who are also owners of large plantations, and they word these bills in such 
a manner that it always leaves a loophole for them to get the advantage of 
the workers in the South. 

There may be those of you in this convention and in the CIO who say, 
“Well, what does this mean to us? That is not our affair.” I am here to tell 
you today it is your affair. Those 5,000,000 migratory workers that are 
pushed off the farm are a potential menace to you workers in the industrial 
field. Where did Mr. Ford get these scabs? Where did Bethlehem Steel get 
its scabs? Those scabs came up from the South. They have lost all means 
of livelihood, and they read of the many jobs created by national defense, and 
they see it as the only means of feeding themselves and their families. There- 
fore, they are migrating into the cities and they are furnishing a large supply 
of scabs, making trouble and jeopardizing your jobs. 

I don’t think this resolution means anything unless the CIO puts its full 
strength behind this resolution and demands that the United States and this 
administration cut through so much red-tape and help remove this menace. 
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What kind of a menace? These homeless, hungry, migratory workers 
who have been shoved off the farms. There is a great danger of them falling 
into the hands of those who would like to see Hitler win the war. These 
uneducated and illiterate people who are hungry and drifting are subject to 
taking a piece of bread from anybody without asking any questions. If you 
go down there today and ask those black and white workers who are drifting 
throughout the country, what their attitude is toward the war, if they think 
we ought to enter the war to lick Hitler, they will answer you by saying, “I 
am more interested in the Hitlers in America.” You may say, “Well, it is 
dangerous, he might come and drop bombs on us in America.” They will tell 
you they have no fear of that, because they haven’t got anything for Hitler 
to drop a bomb on. You can’t blame them so much. They don’t know the 
danger like you and I know it. They literally haven’t got anything. They 
want something to fight for. 

The agricultural workers in the South are struggling for a place in na- 
tional defense. They want to get off of relief and produce food for the boys 
who are now preparing for the front, produce food for the suffering in Great 
Britain and China. 

There is no sense in these 5,000,000 people drifting. around the country 
hungry in a land of plenty. I say when the CIO convention adjourns there 
is a big job ahead in the South. I am proud that the CIO has pioneered and 
cracked Birmingham, finally cracked the great Crump town, Memphis, Tenn., 
' but in between these places these large shoe manufacturers and so on have 
moved their factories to take advantage of low wages. I am glad the CIO 
is coming in and organizing those places, crowding in there to help the agri- 
cultural workers who are dangerous to you men in indusiry. 


I think if the right power was put behind this resolution it would mean 
a great deal toward alleviating suffering and making the workers in the 
South more essential to national defense, and not just relief clubs. 


Something has been said about the poll tax; something has been said 
about the anti-lynching bill, but I say when the CIO has reached its goal in 
the South we won’t have to worry about lynching. The workers will take 
care of the lynchocrats themselves. 

I will close my remarks by saying I am proud to be identified with the 
Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers of America, fighting side 
by side with the white man for liberty, peace, and plenty. I further say that 
the CIO is the only hope that the Negro people in the South have. Being a 
minister I want to say that the CIO has done more to carry out the true poli- 
cies of Christ in the South in the last four years than the church has in 6,000 
years. 

To you brothers in industry we are looking this way. We are asking you 
for moral support. We are asking that you put all power behind this resolu- 
tion, that we might get back on the land and produce food for you men in 
industry. 

I will close by saying that if there is any Negro in America who doesn’t 
like the CIO because of the white people, or if there is any white man who 
doesn’t like the CIO because it has Negroes in it, I advise them to get out at 
once and go join the American Federation of Labor. 


The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 
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Radio broadcast, Columbia Broadcasting Co., national hook-up, November 18th, 1941, 
10:15 P. M., Eastern Standard Time, by James G. Patton, President of the Farmers 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, from the convention of that organization 
in Topeka, Kans., and James B. Carey, Secretary of the CIO, from the convention of that 
organization in Detroit, Mich. 


SPEECH BY MR. PATTON 


Standing before this annual convention of the Farmers Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America at Topeka, Kansas, it is my privilege as Presi- 
dent of the organization to broadcast a message to labor representatives now 
assembled in the Congress of Industrial Organizations Convention at Detroit. 

The working farmers of America—whether we are owners, tenants, 
sharecroppers, or farm laborers—want industrial workers to know that the 
interests of working farmers and of industrial workers is a common one. In- 
escapably we are dependent upon-each other. The forces now threatening our 
institutions and our chosen way of life deepen our awareness of this mutual 
interdependence. We approach you with no thought of seeking aid for selfish 
factional or organizational purposes. On the contrary we come with the deep 
conviction that all sound elements in our national life will be benefited by 
mutual understanding and cooperation between us. We earnestly, therefore, 
ask your collaboration, and offer you ours, in a resolute effort to solve the 
extremely difficult problems which confront us all. 

We proceed in the certainty that our two organizations are sincerely 
committed to the fact that first necessity of this hour is to defeat that threat 
which we term Hitlerism, and immediately to achieve our nation’s full pro- 
gram of defense. This means all-out material aid to the nations bearing the 
brunt of military battles against that menace to our civilization. Proceeding 
in this certainty of understanding, we propose that you and we pool our brains 
and our energies to help our government devise a program genuinely to 
increase industrial production to the limit—both in the defense crisis and after 
the war is won—as agricultural production is likewise increased. We studied 
with admiration the Reuther plan to utilize idle machinery, plants and man- 
power in the automotive industries for desperately needed aircraft production, 
the Murray steel plan, and the aluminum plan presented to President Roose- 
velt by your aluminum workers. We know the misery of past experiences 
makes you acutely aware that industry always throws you on the street when 
conditions threaten rates of profit demanded by controlling ownership. You 
and we both understand that if this happens again, the resultant drying up of 
your purchasing power will again contribute to plunging farmers’ prices to 
bankrupting levels and that farmers cannot cut off production at will. We 
therefore ask you to join us in plans to develop defense production to its 
maximum, with no greater sacrifices of consumer goods than is thus made 
necessary, and further definite plans to transform full defense production at 
the end of the defense period immediately into production of peace-time goods 
so that our economic system may function on the sound basis of abundance 
rather than on the basis of scarcity as in the past. Farmers will provide 
abundant food and fibre and will in turn afford an almost limitless market for 
industrial production. Such an economy is sound and feasible in peace as it is 
necessary in defense. 

We urge that you establish labor cooperatives on a far wider scale to deal 
directly with farmers marketing cooperatives. We believe the relationships 
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thus established will hasten progress toward common goals and mutual under- 
standing of one another’s problems. We ask your cooperation in obtaining 
governmental credit policies which will keep working farm families on farms 
rather than send them in despair down the agricultural ladder from ownership 
to tenancy, to sharecropping, to farm labor. 

We ask your help in obtaining governmental policies of benefit payments 
based on the human element of families and their needs rather than on acres 
and volume of production, so that the present gross maldistribution of income 
among farm families may be overcome. We earnestly ask your support in 
getting legislation to stop the steady decrease of family type farming which 
is being forced to the wall by privately or corporately owned “factories of the 
field.” Your supplies of food and fibre are neither increased’ nor helped by 
this change, the social cost of which will be heartbreaking to you and us. 
You men and women in industrial employment know what a threat to hard- 
won labor standards is constituted by a wandering multitude of disinherited 
farm families and how negligible a market for the products of your toil such 
a multitude provides. You and we recognize the intimate correlation between 
farm income and industrial payrolls. You realize that farmers must receive 
equitable prices for their products so that they can purchase yours. We 
recognize the same correlation. We see that you must have equitable wages 
so that you can buy more bacon, more milk, more bread, more eggs, more 
pounds of vegetables, and more textiles. 

We have common agreement in recognizing that the best price control 
mechanism is expanding production. Agricultural abundance will act auto- 
matically to limit inflation, but only a similar mass production of your indus- 
trial products at low unit costs will establish sound price controls for them, 
and a sound economic relationship of agriculture to industry. 

What we ask of you—and what we conscientiously believe to be the 
public’s interest—is to work with us for these objectives, and while we declare 
our intention to devote every energy to expand the organization of working 
farmers for these purposes, at the same time we pledge to you our full and 
active support in the expansion of labor organization under responsible leader- 
ship. We hope for your support in trying to thwart misguided attempts to 
emasculate or destroy the Farm Security Administration and the Surplus 
Marketing Administration whose operations are of such value to working 
farmers. The present crisis does not remove the need for them but rather 
increases that need. 

As we work to extend our membership among working farmers, we shall 
also point out to the small business man and professional people—whose 
future depends on the farm family and the working man’s home and job 
far more than they realize—that hindrances to production are much more 
those of avaricious financial and industrial management than of labor. We 
have an abiding faith in the men and women who work in our nation—in the 
great masses of common people. 

We build the Farmers’ Union so that we like you are prepared to defend 
our democracy against military threat from without and socially evil forces 
within. In that we go forward, confident and unafraid. 


SPEECH BY MR. CAREY 


On behalf of the CIO I wish to express our deep appreciation of the 
position so sincerely stated by President Patton of the Farmers’ Union. So 
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far as I know this is the first time in the history of organized labor that 
a national farm organization has formally and publicly voiced sympathetic 
understanding of labor’s problems and their relationship to agriculture, and 
has offered to make common cause with labor in striving to solve our mutual 
problems. We in the CIO have long urged that there should be a conference 
of labor und farmers and the government to meet our basic problems. Mr. 
Patton’s radio address is not the only sign of his organization’s earnestness in 
respect to labor. I am advised that the Farmers’ Union plans to open an 
office in Washington for the single purpose of making the interest of working 
farmers in labor a matter of real operation and not a mere use of words. 
His organization expects to fill that office with a man versed in both labor 
and agricultural problems soon after the New Year. 


The CIO welcomes this move by the working farmers and will follow its 
words of welcome with action, so that our working together will become 
practical and thus be an added force for the cause of the common man. 
Through this relationship we hope and believe the farm families who till the 
soil will soon come to see through the misrepresentation about labor flooding 
the press which ‘has redoubled since the defense emergency began. Selfish 
industrial and financial interests, resentful of labor’s exposure of their willful 
denial and willful concealment of shocking shortages in basic defense mate- 
rials, and incensed at labor’s insistence on genuine expansion and speeding up 
of defense production, have sought to poison the public’s mind against the 
whole of labor by blaming the main breakdowns in defense production upon 
labor. They have found voluble spokesmen in certain politicians who have 
directed their demagoguery especially at the rural areas. 


The tenor of Mr. Patton’s remarks shows that he, as spokesman for the 
country’s working farmers, understands the obstacles with which labor has 
to contend in endeavoring to play its full role in the defense of the nation 
and the democratic processes which it cherishes. President Murray has again 
and again stated CIO’s unwavering determination to do all in its power to 
hasten the defeat of Hitlerism. The CIO, at its convention this afternoon, 
adopted a resolution pledging its support to the foreign policy of our govern- 
ment and all-out aid to the nations fighting Hitler. The position of our organ- 
ization on that most crucial issue of our lives is exactly that stated by: Mr. 
Patton. But as we sweat and strain in mills and shipyards to turn out a 
swelling stream of materials to beat Hitler, we, like the working farmers, see 
gross inequities operating to impede the defense program—inequities sapping 
morale and constituting trends pointing to turmoil and disintegration in the 
post-war years unless plans of action are put into effect to remedy: them. We 
agree with the working farmers who are being relentlessly tractored off the 
land year by year that strong and cohesive organization under dependable 
leadership is one of the most effective methods of tackling this and other 
inequities. The use of such organization to achieve and maintain equitable 
standards cannot justly be called an interference with defense since it pro- 
vides the basis, psychologically and materially, for steadily expanding produc- 
tion. And that is what we need, and all of us want to help obtain—for the 
military struggle now racking the world, and for the years after the battle is 
won, so that the tillers of the soil and the industrial workers will not be left 
holding the bag as they always have been after wars in the past. 


We are eager to have the working farmers become more intimately 
acquainted with labor's difficulties in all their ramifications. We are confident 
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such acquaintance will lead to ever more active ties. For our part it is both 
necessary -and wise to understand much more completely the problems of 
farm families. We recognize that nothing accomplished in the industrial 
phase of our society will be able to stand if the agricultural side does not 
make equal progress. We believe Mr. Patton’s earnest analysis of the prob- 
lems of his people in relation to labor is an accurate and telling one, of vital 
importance to the entire community. We members of the CIO assembled in 
convention at Detroit take his words very much to heart and give him our 
assurances that we will work with his organization in sincere effort to 
achieve the programs he sketched and have them adopted by our government. 

In accepting this proffer of collaboration we appreciate that labor has an 
obligation so to conduct itself that the working farmers can at no point say 
with justice that labor’s actions are against the best interests of the commun- 
ity as a whole. As I understood Mr. Patton’s words at the close of his talk he 
was saying that our uniting of thought and effort must not and cannot be 
fairly interpreted as likely to squeeze any other elements in the community. 
Quite the contrary. We agree thoroughly with him that the small business 
men and professional people of our nation—the middle classes—who are 
already being pinched by the defense program, have a greater stake in the 
fate of labor and the farmer than they realize and must be educated to see 
that. There is no conflict between the interests of the producers in the fac- 
tories and on the farms—and the interest and well-being of the nation as a 
whole. 

In conclusion we join with the Farmers’ Union in faith and determination 
to see the defense of our country through to a successful outcome and, by 
the application of the highest intelligence we can summon, to help fashion a 
society out of this crisis in which the dignity and integrity of the individual 
will be cherished more than it ever has been in the past. 


RESOLUTION R-32 


Vichy’s Refusal to Grant Exit Permits to Trade Union Brothers 
Who Have Visas to This Continent 


WHEREAS, (1) The Congress of Industrial Organizations is committed 
to a policy of supporting the defense program of the United States and all 
measures designed to preserve our democracy and national independence from 
the growing Hitler threat; and 

(2) There are held imprisoned in the concentration camps of unoccupied 
France and North Africa, trade unionists whose only crimes is their opposi- 
tion to Hitlerism; and 

(3) Some of these anti-Axis trade unionists have visas to enter Mexico 
and other nations of the Western Hemisphere and the only technical hinder- 
ance to their immediate departure is the refusal of Vichy to grant them exit 
permits; and 

(4) These trade unionists, if released, would be able to put their experi- 
ences to valuable use in the fight to destroy Hitlerism; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention of the CIO go on record as advo- j 
cating that our State Department, through its Ambassador, Admiral Leahy, 
intervene on behalf of these trade unionists; and 

(2) That this convention of the CIO cable Marshall Petain demanding 
that these men and women be immediately granted exit permits and be 
allowed to proceed to those countries which have offered them haven; and 
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(3) That this convention calls upon our State Department to open the 


. doors of this nation to these persecuted trade unionists. 


The foregoing resolution submitted by National Maritime Union. 
The resolution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION R-33 
Rent Control 


WHEREAS, (1) The great demand for housing, particularly in special 
defense areas, is creating a situation which the real estate interests are 
exploiting to their own advantage by raising rents; and 

(2) Washington, D. C., presents one of the most serious examples of this 
condition; and 

(3) The only effective method of controlling rents is through strong 
legislation; and 

(4) Rent Control legislation for Washington, D. C., has been introduced 
in Congress, which would not only help the situation in that city, but would 
also serve as a stimulus and guide for rent control legislation in the states; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the Fourth Annual Convention CIO call on Con- 
gress immediately to pass the Randolph Rent Control Bill H. R. 4902, which 
would give the President power to prevent unjustified rent increases in 
D. C.; and 

(2) That the CIO call on Congress to consider rent control legislation 
for the whole nation; and 

(3) That the CIO press for the passage of local rent control measures, 
and for national rent control legislation. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by: Federation of Architects, 
Engineers, Chemists & Technicians. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DELEGATE KATZ, Washington, D. C., Industrial Union Council: I rise 
to support the resolution, Mr. Chairman, and to state to the convention that 
we in the District of Columbia are proud to be able to report to this conven- 
tion the initiative that we took in that capital city of our nation in promoting 
rent control as a necessary measure for the civilian defense of the people who 
are being compelled to pay high rents as a result of conditions created by the 
defense emergency. 

The bill referred to in this resolution has already passed in modified form 
through the House of Representatives, and as far as I know may now have 
even passed the Senate during the past week. We are proud of that initiative 
because it was following our initiative in introducing the Rent Control Bill, 
but the Administration came along and introduced another measure upon 
which the CIO and the Administration joined forces and were able to put over 
rent control as far as it has already gone. 

I think that rent control is one of the most important pieces of legislation 
to improve the civilian morale of the workers in defense industries, and I trust 
that upon adoption of this resolution appropriate steps will be taken to extend 
this type of legislation to other jurisdictions in the country. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried by unanimous vote. 
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RESOLUTION R-34 
Regulation of Internal Affairs in Labor Unions 


WHEREAS, (1) Labor unions are democratic instrumentalities enabling 
the workers to bargain with equality with their employers for the purpose of 
improving their lot through increased wages, shorter hours and better work- 
ing conditions and as such constitute a bulwark for freedom and democracy 
against those who desire to eliminate democratic controls within our society 
in order to retain their vested interests and continue their exploitation of the 
common people; and 

(2) The abuses in industrial relations today are not due to labor unions 
or their activities, but rather to the harassment and repression of workers 
in the exercise of their constitutional and legal rights by anti-labor employers 
and police officials flouting the law; and 

(3) The enemies of labor who dare not directly attack the rights of labor 
seek to undermine and sap the strength of labor unions through legislative 
proposals looking toward the regulation of the internal affairs of labor unions 
with a view of imposing such restrictions upon the rights of labor as to destroy 
their right to live; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO points to its basic principles and objectives and 
activities as being consistent with the best traditions of our nation in seeking, 
through the democratic procedure of collective bargaining, the improvement 
of the lot of the people of this nation and challenges anyone to point out 
wherein any of its affiliated unions have failed in any way to meet their re- 
sponsibilities under the law; and 

(2) The CIO expresses its forthright opposition to any proposed legisla- 
tion such as the Bridges bill which seeks to restrict the rights of labor under 
the guise of attempting to regulate the internal affairs of labor unions as 
being but the initial step of imposing a Fascist regime upon the workers; and 

(3) The CIO directs the attention of those who purport to be anxious to 
protect our democratic institutions toward the prevailing abuses such as the 
failure on the part of public officials to protect the exercise of civil liberties, 
and the failure of monopolistic employers to comply wholeheartedly with the 
Wagner Labor Act, or to grant their employes fair consideration of legitimate 
economic demands. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-35 
Radio Facilities 


WHEREAS, A survey by the CIO Publicity Department of the use of the 
radio by CIO affiliates reveals many cases of discriminatory denial of radio 
time; and 

WHEREAS, The extra-legal code of the National Association of Broad- 
casters is frequently advanced as an excuse for denying labor unions the right 
to buy time, and when free time is granted, it is as a rule not an adequate 
substitute for the type of paid program desired; and 

WHEREAS, Access to radio facilities on a non-discriminatory basis is an 
essential part of our constitutional right to freedom of speech; and 

WHEREAS, The Federal Communications Commission has failed properly 
to protect labor’s right to freedom of speech over the air, claiming lack of 
power to do so under the Federal Communications Act; and 
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WHEREAS, Investigations by the FCC into newspaper control of radio 
stations have revealed the danger of still further restrictions to labor’s rights 
through the monopolizing of radio facilities by anti-labor publishers, now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO reaffirm its stand for full freedom of access 
to use of the radio by labor organizations, without discrimination or censor- 
ship by the private business interests controlling radio broadcastng; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That the CIO national office be instructed to continue its 
praiseworthy efforts to protect this right in each individual case of discrimina- 
tion that may arise, and to initiate or support such legislative steps as may be 
found necessary to protect it; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That the Federal Communications Cuanitiaien be urged to 
investigate the whole subject of curtailment of labor’s rights in this respect, 
with a view to taking action to insure full freedom of speech over the air and 
to securing amendment of the Federal Communications Act, if the Commis- 
sion’s present powers are found inadequate to protect labor’s rights. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by Contra Costa County IUC. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-36 
Government Employes’ Wages 


RESOLVED, That the wages of government employes, which have been 
shown to be considerably lower than the wages of workers in private industry 
doing similar work, are not only a threat to the living standards of the more 
than five million government workers, but to the living standards of Ameri- 
can labor; and that the Congress of Industrial Organizations goes on record 
as supporting sharply increased wages for government employes. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by State, County & Municipal 
Workers. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-37 
Unity of Negro and White Workers 


WHEREAS, (1) The history of organized labor in the United States is 
replete with instances in which reactionary employing interests have sought to 
divide the workers by playing on the prejudices and special interests of whites 
against Negroes, or the reverse; and 

(2) One of the great contributions which the CIO has made to the 
strength of organized labor in the United States has been to break down the 
barriers which have existed in the past between Negro and white workers in 
labor organizations; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO reaffirms the position which it has con- 
sistently maintained from the beginning in opposition to any and all forms of 
discrimination between one worker and another based upon considerations 
of race, creed, color, or nationality, and pledges itself to work with vigor 
toward the elimination of outworn prejudices of this kind wherever they may 
be found in American life; and 
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(2) That the CIO condemns the policies of many employers to discrim- 
inate in their hiring and other employment conditions against Negroes which 
constitutes a direct attack against our nation’s policy to build democracy 
in our fight against Hitlerism. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by Washington IUC, Longshoremen’s & Warehousemen’s 
Union, Belmont County IUC, FAECT. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-38 
Legislative and Administrative Investigating Committees 


RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations severely 
condemns the violation of our traditional legal procedures through the use of 
investigatory functions by legislative committees and administrators for the 
purpose of attempting to destroy unions of local government employes. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by State, County & Municipal 
Workers. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-39 
Forestry 


WHEREAS, (1) (a) One-third of the total area of the United States is 
forest land, and is intimately tied in to our whole social and economic life 
because of its indispensable value for watershed protection, for the control of 
floods, for recreation, as a source of employment for hundreds of thousands 
in the production and manufacture of wood products, and for other important 
purposes; 

(b) Wood, with over 4,000 uses, is absolutely essential during ordinary 
times and extremely vital for defense purposes during national emergencies 
such as the present; 

(c) Three-fourths of the forest land in this country is already cut over, 
80 million acres of it being devastated—growing practically nothing, and most 
of the remainder being only partially productive; 

(d) This country is still cutting timber faster than it is growing. it, but 
with just reasonable care timber growth could be nearly doubled and thus 
meet present and future needs with a margin for export and safety; 

(2) Three-fourths of the Nation’s forest lands are privately owned, rep- 
resent 90 per cent of the productive capacity of our forest soils, and furnish 
more than 95 per cent of our forest products; 

(3) Most of the damage done and being done is on these privately owned 
forest lands; on over 80 per cent of which there is no assurance of future 
management for production; 

(4) The welfare of the Nation in general as well as the permanency of 
forest industries and the security of large numbers of workers require that 
forests, regardless of ownership, be kept producing; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The Federal Government take determined action (a) to 
get sound forest practices adopted on all forest lands, (b) to furnish private 
owners reasonable aids where needed, and at the same time, (c) to exercise 
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sufficient regulatory control over the care and cutting of timber on private 
lands to safeguard the public interests, stop injury to the resources and keep 
the lands producing; 

(2) Tax delinquent and other lands with predominant public values be 
placed in public ownership and made productive; 

(3) Public forests be more fully protected, developed and utilized in the 
public interest. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by International Woodworkers of 
America. 

A motion was duly made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 

DELEGATE O. M. ORTON, International Woodworkers: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates, I rise to express my fullest approval of this most constructive 
and comprehensive resolution on the all-important question of forestry. 

Today we find the forestry sources of this nation are diminishing at an 
alarming rate. There is considerable legislation relative to the conservation 
of the forests and also better methods as to its utilization and to cutting prac- 
tices in the industry. However, not enough has been done. More must be 
accomplished before we are assured of a continued supply of the forestry 
resources in this nation. 

At our recent convention we, too, went unqualifiedly on record in suuport 
of the present national defense program. We pledged our fullest cooperation 
to giving all-out aid to those nations now fighting Fascism in the World. We 
also pledged our fullest cooperation to President Roosevelt and President 
Murray to lead us in this fight. 

The lumber industry provides the products that are necessary in prac- 
tically every national defense industry, and we, the woodworkers in the 
industry are prepared to cut every standing tree, if necessary, to accomplish 
the end of finally defeating Hitlerism. 

As far as the lumber industry is concerned, over a period of many years 
it has been a policy of cut out and get out by employers in that industry. 
They have gone unchallenged too long. From New England States to the 
West Coast, where the last virgin forests of the nation are located, they have 
left an economic dislocation in their wake, with all the attendant suffering 
for not only the workers in the industry but the people dependent on the 
industry directly or indirectly for their livelihood. This must be stopped. This 
greed and selfishness of the lumber operators must be curbed, and it is possi- 
ble to do so. This is one natural resource and one of our basic ones that 
can be conserved, can be renewed and can be perpetuated, and that must 
be done. We, in past years, as we are today, have worked in cooperation 
with the National office of the CIO and acted upon their counsel and advice 
relative to furthering legislation favorable to perpetuating this great national 
resource. 

I ask the convention’s hearty approval of this resolution. Thank you. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was unanimously carried. 


RESOLUTION R-40 
Housing 
WHEREAS, (1) The public housing program of the Government of the 


United States is and for a number of years has been entirely inadequate to 
meet the housing needs of the American people, and its inadequacies have 
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become increasingly apparent as the exigencies of defense production have 
resulted in greater and greater crowding in our industrial centers; and 

(2) Programs of cooperative housing made possible with the aid of tech- 
nical and financial assistance from the government, as exemplified by the 
Camden plan, in whose promotion and management tenants and organized 
labor have a substantial interest, are to be commended as one of the most 
desirable products of the public housing program; and 

(3) An adequate program of housing for the American people must be 
carried out with a recognition of the many technical advances which have 
been made in housing construction in recent years, and the advantages, 
technical and financial, which would ensue if modern methods of pre-fabrica- 
tion and mass-production were more widely employed; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO reiterates its conviction that it is encum- 
bent upon the Government of the United States to launch forthwith a full- 
scale public housing program which will result in the construction of not less 
than one million homes a year for the next five years and thereby protect the 
morale of the workers of the nation by providing them and the members of 
their families more decent living conditions; and 

(2) That in the execution of such a program full opportunity be accorded 
for the development of cooperative and democratically managed projects, such 
as the so-called Camden Project, that due recognition be given to the advan- 
tages to be gained by the employment of modern techniques of pre-fabrication 
and mass-production, and that the necessity be recognized of organizing 
workers in the construction industry along lines of industrial unionism if 
these results are to be achieved. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolution proposed by Erie County IUC, FAECT. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-41 
Youth and Education 


WHEREAS, (1) There is extensive unemployment still existing in the 
nation and young people bear a disproportionate weight of such unemploy- 
ment; and : 

(2) The ability of young people to get jobs in the growing defense indus- 
tries will be dependent in large measure upon their training; and 

(3) Education both technical and nontechnical becomes even more im- 
portant in this period when trained hands and trained minds are at a pre- 
mium; and 

(4) It is now a matter of fundamental concern of the American people 
that the youth of the nation be accorded their full rights to education, a job 
and to economic security so that the fight against Hitlerism will have a real 
meaning for them in the protection which our democracy affords; therefore, 
be it 3 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO give all possible support to a program 
for young people which will guarantee that those who need work and are 
unable to get private employment will be given useful work at decent rates of 
pay; and 
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(2) That the CIO urge the extension of educational facilities during the 
emergency period and after, including federal aid to education and the estab- 
lishment now of the agencies which will be able to provide for expansion of 
education in the post-war period; and 

(3) That the CIO continue to cooperate with bona fide organizations of 
young people in the attainment of the common aims of both groups and in the 
common struggle of the American people to eliminate Fascism. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolution proposed by Greater New York IUC. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-42 
Federal Taxes 


WHEREAS, (1) The national defense program will undoubtedly require 
vast expenditures on the part of this nation which will have to in part be 
borne through increased taxes; and 


(2) The working people of this nation are perfectly willing to bear their 
proportionate share of the burden that this nation will have to carry as a 
result of our national defense program which is in the interest of all the 
people; and 

(3) However, the working people and other low income groups of this 
nation have in the past and are continuing to bear a wholly disproportionate 
share of all the taxes while the big arms manufacturers and war profiteers 
are escaping with relatively light taxes; and 


(4) Taxes below $2,500 for married persons and $1,000 for single persons 
cut these incomes below the levels necessary to maintain a healthful standard 
of living; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, (1) That this convention endorses the position set forth by 
President Murray calling for: (a) relief from income taxes for all incomes 
below the 1939 exemptions of $1,000 and $2,500 and the lifting of all excise 
and sales taxes from commodities that are clearly not luxury goods; (b) no 
excise or sales taxes and no extension of income taxes or surtaxes on incomes 
below the 1939 exemptions of $2,500 and $1,000; (c) sufficient tax income for 
our national defense purposes can be obtained through increased taxes on high 
individual incomes, estates and growing corporation profits. This includes 
taxes on excess profits, undivided profits, tax-exempt securities, and inheri- 
tance taxes; and 


(2) It is not in the interest of our national defense program that the 
morale of the American people be weakened. The purchasing power of low 
income groups must be maintained. It is therefore a disservice to the nation 
to create wage cuts through the imposition of taxes upon the low income 
groups whether it be for social security or for any other purpose. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers; Local Union 1157, 
SWOC. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
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RESOLUTION R-438 
Wage-Hour 


WHEREAS, (1) The Wage-Hour law, which protects labor standards 
while it assures increasing productivity, and permits full operations on a 
multiple shift basis, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, has been fully justified as 
an important policy of defense production; and 


(2) The administration of the Wage-Hour law has been seriously weak- 
ened by insufficient appropriations, the lack of investigators and other enforce- 
ment agents and the use of procedure accepting nominal compliance and fore- 
going restitution to cover up substantial violations; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO renews its determination to maintain the 
minimum wage and maximum hour standards of the Wage-Hour law as essen- 
tial to defense production, urges the extension of the law to exempt groups 
and the incorporation of a provision providing for time and one-half over 8 
hours per day, and calls for raising the minimum wage standard to 40 cents an 
hour for every industry; and 

(2) The CIO condemns the lax administrative practices that have denied 
workers the full protection of the law in the use of procedure accepting 
nominal compliance and foregoing restitution to cover up substantial viola- 
tions; and 

(3) The CIO calls upon Congress to increase the appropriations for the 
administration of the Wage-Hour Law and thereby provide for an increased 
number of investigators and other enforcement agencies. 


The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of a 
resolution proposed by UOPWA. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-44 


Government Contracts 


WHEREAS, (1) Since the inception of the defense production program, 
the CIO has called upon the Federal Government to adopt and enforce a policy 
barring government contracts, loans or purchases of gold, silver or other 
materials, from corporations violating federal labor laws as the most effective 
measure designed to assure a continuity of production in the aid of our 
national defense program; and 


(2) During the past year, the CIO has brought formerly notorious viola- 
tors of federal labor laws into compliance therewith, by establishing stable 
industrial relations founded upon collective bargaining with Ford, Bethlehem, 
Republic and many others, but there are still a number of firms in defense 
industries violating federal labor laws; and 

(3) This policy would be self-defeating if the government unfairly dis- 
criminates between bona fide unions by denying contracts, loans or purchases 
to employers who have entered into collective bargaining with the freely 
chosen representatives of their employes simply because the government 
prefers one union as against another; now, therefore, be it 
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RESOLVED, That the CIO reaffirms its demand to the government that 
it establish a policy requiring defense contractors, or those who sell gold or 
silver to the government, to comply with federal labor laws. 

“The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-45 
Army as Strikebreakers 


WHEREAS, (1) It has been widely reported that the United States 
Army has been giving training in strikebreaking tactics to draftees and 
other service men in training camps; and 

(2) Such training is contrary to the intent and letter of the Selective 
Service Act, and a breach of faith with labor; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention wholeheartedly denounces such a 
practice and calls upon the President of the United States as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army to direct that the training of selectees and other service 
men for strikebreakers be immediately stopped. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by Tacoma Industrial Union Council. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-46 
Conscription 


WHEREAS, (1) The CIO has already sent hundreds of its best union 

fighters into the United States Army; and 

(2) The conditions under which our army has been organized have not 

been conducive to attaining the highest possible morale; and 

(3) As trade unionists, we understand that our army, along with the 

armies of other nations fighting Fascism, is our only guarantee that we will 
preserve our rights as trade unionists, and that, therefore, we must do 
everything in our power to increase the morale and efficiency of the army; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO goes on record as supporting the following 

program for the welfare of the boys in the army; namely: 

a. Increases in base pay to $60 per month; 

b. Free transportation on furloughs and more liberal furloughs; 

c. Free postal service; 

d. The abolition of discrimination because of race, color and creed in the 

camps, including such Jim Crow practices as separate regiments; 
. Improved recreation and amusement program with union participation 
in the recreational and educational centers in the training camps; 

f. The establishment of a true merit system which would eliminate favori- 
tism, political influence and racial and religious prejudice in the selec- 
tion and promotion of officers in the United States Army; 

(2) That this convention support the activities of the United Service 

Organization and all other organizations engaged in improving the welfare of 


our armed forces; 
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(3) That this convention call upon all its affiliates to enter upon a cam- 
paign for the realization of this program and that we show our solidarity with 
the boys in uniform by sending them union literature, gifts such as tobacco, 
books, candy, food, shaving material, stamps, and any other articles they may 
desire; 

(4) That each national and international union assume the fullest respon- 
sibility for its own fighters in the army of democracy. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by State, County & Municipal 
Workers. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-47 
Administration of the Selective Service Act 


WHEREAS, (1) Many thousands of CIO members are fundamentally 
affected by the Selective Service Act; and 

(2) This Act has been administered by and large by local boards without 
labor representation; and 

(3) Through the order of General Hershey on June 9, 1941, the Selective 
Service Act has been used as a strikebreaking agency by cancellation of 
occupational deferments of strikers; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention call upon the Administration of 
the Selective Service System to consult with labor in establishing its general 
policies and to provide more adequate representation of labor in its admin- 
istration; and 

(2) Furthermore, that we call upon General Hershey, Director of the 
Selective Service System, to withdraw his order of June 9 and to issue orders 
to local boards that workers shall not be reclassified because they are on 
strike; and 

(3) That since the Selective Service Administration is charged with the 
responsibility of returning draftees to their original jobs the cooperaton of 
organized labor and industry be enlisted to make certain that provisions pro- 
viding for the return of such jobs be enforced. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by Los Angeles IUC, Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers, 
California State IUC, Philadelphia IUC, National Maritime Union, Greater 
New York IUC. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-48 
Wage Policy 


WHEREAS, (1) It has always been the conviction of the CIO that the 
working people of the nation should receive a greater share of the national 
income; and 

(2) Within the past year there have been increasing attempts to force 
labor to freeze and decrease its share of the national income by pegging wages 
but permitting the monopolies to accumulate fantastic war profits; now, there- 
fore, be it 
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RESOLVED, (1) That this convention declares that CIO policy must 
continue to be based on the conviction that the working people shall have a 
greater share in the national income; and 

(2) That the CIO shall encourage wage increases through collective bar- 
gaining which, within the limits of the national welfare, should carry out 
this policy and the Executive Officers of the CIO should seek to correlate the 
activities of the CIO unions in furtherance of this policy; and 

(3) That for these reasons the CIO must emphatically oppose attempts 
to tie wages to the cost of living, or to freeze wages by establishing wage 
ceilings, or to reduce wage earners’ real income by taxation and by forced sav- 
ings plans under the guise of preventing inflation and for the vicious purpose 
of reducing purchasing power among the low income groups. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by UER & MWA; State, County & Municipal Workers; 
SWOC Lacal 1489; FAECT. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DIRECTOR RALPH HETZEL, JR.: Mr. Chairman and delegates, the 
threat to wages during the next six months and during the next two years 
will come from a new source. The CIO has a right to be proud of the fact 
that already it has taken the leadership in fighting against attempts to cut 
wages outside the field of collective bargaining. There is a new kind of 
problem which arises in a period when the nation is spending 20 to 30 percent 
of its national income on armament. That is known as inflation. I don’t 
need to tell the delegates here what effect the rising cost of living has on the 
wages of working people. Since the war began in September 1939 there has 
been a 10 percent wage cut for American working people, offset only by the 
effective collective bargaining gains negotiated by the CIO. 


Within the next few months there will be a rise in the cost of living equal 
to that which has already taken place. Already wholesale prices are so 
high that the reflection of those wholesale prices in the retail prices will 
cause a rise in food costs, for example, of at least 10 per cent. The toil, the 
sweat and blood that the leaders of the CIO have put forth to wage increases 
will go to naught unless the CIO and its working people are protected against 
the rising cost of living. 

The first step in that direction has already been taken by the CIO in the 
presentation of the position of the CIO on price control. Effective price con- 
trol is the first step to the preventing of wage cuts by inflation. A bill now 
pends before the House of Representatives calling for price control. Already 
the House Bank and Currency Committee has stripped that bill of three vital 
provisions necessary to make it effective. The delegates are informed on these 
issues. Unless that price control bill is passed immediately and in effective 
form the real wages of American workers will go down still further. 


The other side of this question is the fact that inflation, the threat of 
inflation, is being used as an excuse for the introduction of measures further 
to cut the real wages of American workers. The price control bill itself is 
being used as a vehicle for establishing wage control to put ceilings on the 
wages of American workers. The excuse is that wage rises cause inflation. 
You will hear that again and again in the days to come. That is not so; 
that is false, and the entire strength of the CIO must be put behind such an 
assertion. The facts are that price increases that have taken place have not 
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been caused by wage increases. The fact is that price increases that have 
taken place have been caused by speculation, by hoarding, by profiteering, 
not by wage increases. The facts are laid out more in detail in the economic 
bulletin distributed here yesterday. 

The second aspect of this wage relationship to inflation is the story put 
out by the press, by high industrial officials, and, yes, even by government 
officials, that wage increases now are causing an excess of purchasing power 
above and beyond the things the American people have produced to buy. You 
cannot buy a tank, they say, to drive around the streets in, and yet the 
production of that tank produces wages which have to be spent on something. 
So they say all this money goes to raise prices, not to give people more things 
to buy. That is going to be a very dangerous argument, because it sounds 
logical to people. So within the next few months we will be faced with all 
kinds of propositions to put ceilings on wages to prevent inflation, to tax the 
wages of working people, to put on wage taxes in the name of social security, 
to set up forced savings plans, all in the name of preventing inflation. The 
effect of these proposals will be to cut the wages of working people. It is 
not necessary. The money that the American working people earn goes to 
buy things they need and things we can produce. Forty per cent of American 
working people’s wages go to buy food. There is enough food in this country, 
there is surplus food in this country. The idea that we ought to cut the 
wages of working people to prevent them from buying an automobile is an 
absurdity. If we are to carry out effectively, if the working people of this 
country are to put the energy and spirit into the production job that this con- 
vention has called for, then their wages must not be cut either directly or 
indirectly. They need the food, the clothing, the housing to the full extent 
their wages can buy. I know of no more serious impediment to the effective 
carrying out of our production policy than to institute measures which will 
cut the income and cut the welfare of the American working people in the 
face of continued unemployment and growing unemployment, in the face of 
agricultural surpluses, in the face of idle machines and industrial capacity. 

Let the CIO be alive in these next few months, not only to the trends of 
the collective bargaining front, but to the threats on the front of the income 
of the working people from what they call general economic policy. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was unanimously carried. 

A DELEGATE: Let us limit the debate to five minutes on these things 
so we can get through today. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: A splendid suggestion. Fine. The delegate 
suggests we confine ourselves to the five-minute rule, if possible. 


RESOLUTION R-49 
Price Control and Wage Freezing 


WHEREAS, (1) Since the national defense program began, the cost of 
living of working people has risen over 10 per cent; and 

(2) Many of such price rises are due to speculation, hoarding and profi- 
teering; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO support the establishment of an effective 
price control bill to place price ceilings over rising prices and the rising cost 
of living; and 
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(2) That we oppose and condemn any attempt to place wage controls in 
the price control bill as unnecessary to prevent inflation and dangerous to the 
continued existence of a free labor movement; and 

(3) That we call upon all trade unionists to implement the crusade 
against profiteering and the high cost of living by cooperating in each com- 
munity with all individuals and groups in the organizaton of local consumer 
and anti-high cost living councils in the interest of national defense and the 
American standard of living. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
a resolution proposed by Tacoma Industrial Union Council, Washington IUC, 
Un. Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
State, County & Municipal Workers, National Maritime Union, Greater New 
York IUC, Erie County IUC. 

The resolution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, we have sev- 
eral resolutions dealing with Social Security and the health program which I 
would like to submit at one time and obtain consideration of these resolutions 
as a whole. They are as follows: 


RESOLUTION R-50 
Social Security 


WHEREAS, (1) Total defense includes the defense of the welfare of the 
American people; and 

(2) The extension of social security to protect our people against the loss 
of livelihood due to unemployment, ill health and old age is essential to their 
welfare; and 

(3) Substantial improvements of our social security system can be made 
without any loss to defense production and, on the contrary, such improve- 
ments will effectively contribute to the increased efficiency and morale of the 
nation; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the coverage of the social security laws be ex- 
tended to include all sections of the population, agricultural workers, govern- 
ment employes, farmers, employes of non-profit organizations, and self- 
employed middle class and professional people; and 

(2) That a single old age security system be established providing for a 
minimum guaranteed monthly income to all aged individuals and couples 
over 60 years of age, adjusted to the level of our national income, and directed 
to the goal of $60 a month for a single individual and $90 a month for a 
couple; and 

(3) That similar provision be made for surviving widows and dependent 
children and for loss of earning power due to a permanent and total disability; 
and 

(4) That the unemployment compensation system be placed on a uniform 
federal basis providing adequate minimum benefits of 26 weeks’ duration each 
year for total and partial unemployment, including unemployment due to 
temporary disability; and ; 

(5) That the programs of aid to blind, dependent children, and maternal 
and child care be expanded to guarantee a minimum security for the American 
family; and 
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(6) That social security must be viewed as a measure for the redistribu- 
tion of national income and the taxes therefor should come from progressive 
income taxes and -not from regressive payroll taxes; and the CIO expressly 
condemns any effort to make social security a vehicle for financing defense 
production. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by UOPWA, SWOC Local Union 1700, Greater Detroit 
and Wayne County IUC. 


RESOLUTION R-51 
Health 


WHEREAS, (1) The CIO has consistently urged the need of a complete 
program of medical care for the American people. 

(2) The National Defense Program has made imperative the immediate 
institution of such a program because good health is an indispensable factor 
in the ability of the nation to produce to the utmost and to defend itself, and 

(3) Serious deficiencies in the health of the people have been revealed by 
the high proportion of men found unfit for military duty under Selective 
Service, and 

(4) One-third of the American people now receive no medical care worthy 
of the name, and the wage earners and low income groups cannot afford ade- 
quate medical care because the costs of medical care are disorganized and 
excessive, and 

(5) Medical personnel and facilities are distributed and organized in a 
hap-hazard and inequitable manner, and 

(6) All these conditions have been aggravated by the migration, crowd- 
ing, and rapid industrial development incident to national defense; now, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO reaffirms its support for the immediate 
adoption of a national health program,-: including insurance for medical care 
on a federal basis covering all persons, free medical care for those who cannot 
afford insurance, cash benefits for temporary disability to workers, the con- 
struction of needed hospitals in rural and urban areas throughout the country, 
_and the development of organized medical groups, under governmental super- 
vision, to insure the delivery of modern medical service of high quality, and 

(2) That a spur to the adoption of the foregoing program, wherever 
possible CIO unions assist in the formation of general medical cooperatives 
and other non-profit medical insurance plans in their communities. 


RESOLUTION R-52 
Medical Cooperatives and Non-Profit Medical Insurance 


WHEREAS, (1) The CIO has affirmed its interests in the formation of 
medical cooperatives and other non-profit medical insurance plans as a spur 
toward the adoption of a National Health Program, and 

(2) Rapid developments in voluntary health insurance have recently taken 
place, and 

(3) Numerous medical insurance plans of varying merit are continually 
being offered to labor by employers, medical societies, non-profit and com- 
mercial organizations, and other, and 
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(4) The interests of subscribers to such plans must be protected, and 

(5) Careful analysis is essential to distinguish desirable from undesirable 
medical insurance plans; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That CIO unions are urged to insist on labor participa- 
tion in the control of any health insurance plans which they recommend to 
their membership, and 

(2) That the Executive Board study the various types of voluntary health 
insurance being offered to labor and make available to CIO unions informa- 
tion and guidance to enable them to analyze and judge such insurance plans. 


RESOLUTION R-53 
Health Hazards in Industry 


WHEREAS, (1) Industrial workers continue to suffer preventable illness, 
injury, and death as a result of the inadequate protection of their health and 
safety, and 

(2) Industrial accident and illness rates have increased alarmingly with 
the expansion of industry under the National Defense Program; now, there- 
fore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO urges the Federal Government to require 
every employer working on a defense contract or sub-contract to provide 
complete protection for the health and safety of employes while at work, 
through modern devices and educational methods, and 

(2) That similar measures be required of all employers by the Federal 
and State governments, and 

(3) That employers be required to consult with labor in regard to the 
institution and maintenance of such health protective measures. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of these resolutions. 

The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE LAVELLE, Franklin County, Ohio, Industrial Union Coun- 
cil: Just a word with respect to the unemployment compensation provision of 
these resolutions. Yesterday in the report of the Committee on Officers’ Re- 
port mention was made of the chaotic conditions which exist with respect to . 
our unemployment systems. We know that aside from the additional benefits 
that are required, aside from the necessity of eliminating merit rating, aside 
from the problem of obtaining extended coverage for these workers not now 
covered, we in this emergency period and in viewing the post-emergency 
period, which we fully expect, know that there cannot be a real, adequate, 
protective program for unemployed workers unless unemployment compensa- 
tion is placed on a Federal basis and made a part of the national relief 
program. : 

Some six weeks ago we read in the public press that the Congress of the 
United States would be asked in the immediate future to place unemployment 
compensation on such a Federal basis. Immediately the employer groups in 
this nation, together with certain reactionary politicians, began to storm and 
flood the Congress of the United States and the White House, with messages 
of protest against any such proposals. As a result, whatever the reason may 
be, the program has at least temporarily been stymied, and we have heard 
little or nothing more about it. 
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It seems to me the time has now come that the affiliated unions of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations should emphatically register with the 
Congress and with the President of the United States their insistence upon a 
national unemployment compensation program for adequate protection of 
unemployed workers. 


DELEGATE ADAMS, Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union: I 
want to speak just a little on social security and then on these health bills. 

There is at present a condition that is existing and it is increasing. The 
Government is putting men on the docks, casual workers in the West—and I 
suppose they are all over the country—men that are taking the place of 
regular men who were there before, unorganized men. They call them time 
seamen. They give them no overtime when they get in their 40 hours. Then, 
if they work overtime they are supposed to get it out later by being cut 
down on their regular hours. 

I talked to men that were many, many hours ahead, and if they happened 
to quit or get hurt and never come back in the industry they have worked 
many hours for which they would never have received any benefits. They are 
absolutely without the social security. 

The longshoremen, clerks and those workers go on those docks, on the 
government transport docks without any social security. It cuts down on 
their earnings, it would run their benefits up on the social security, and as 
there is a vast amount of work being done in certain sections of the country 
you can see how it cuts down on the social security benefits of those workers. 

The Government in some places is also displacing regular organized work- 
ers on the docks with soldiers doing dock and car work, from the dock to the 
car, and from the car to the dock, at soldier’s pay. I think it behooves the 
CIO to use all its influence to see that that is lessened, that it does not in- 
crease any more. It is a condition that has put lots of organized workers 
out of work, being displaced by the Army and denying them social security 
on the job of the casual workers. 

As to these health bills I think without question of doubt they are one 
of the finest things in the world. In the Legislature of the State of Oregon a 
health bill came up the first of this year and one doctor who is a true progres- 
sive, got up and pointed out that in the long run it would be an economy 
measure. The bill proposes to give medical care, medicine and even opera- 
tions to those who require it, those whose income is under $1,500.00 a year 
for the whole family, and for the unemployed. It proposes to help all those 
who were at the time unable to help themselves, and the economy of the bill 
was pointed out by this doctor who showed what it would save in later years. 
He said that there were thousands and thousands of people, children and 
adults, who, through neglect of medical care, later on became charity subjects 
and wards of the government, county, and state. I think the doctor was right 
that if a health bill of this nature became law in the long run it would be an 
economy measure and would increase the health generally of our people. We 
are entitled to it. It will be paid for right out of every purchase that every 
working man makes. We pay for everything in that form anyhow whether we 
have the income tax or a great property tax. 

I certainly hope that these bills are passed unanimously by this conclave 
here today. 

The motion to adopt the report of the Committee on the foregoing resolu- 
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COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, we have sev- 
eral resolutions affecting the Maritime and Longshore Workers which I shall 
read together and request their adoption at one time. 


The Secretary then read the following resolutions: 


RESOLUTION R-54 
Protection of Longshoremen 


WHEREAS, (1) The War Department some time ago announced its inten- 
tion of training longshore labor battalions on its docks in San Francisco and 
other Pacific Coast ports, requesting the cooperation of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union; and 

(2) The ILWU fully understands the need for trained longshoremen to 
load and unload Army and Navy transports and other vessels used in connec- 
tion with our national defense program in ports outside the continental 
United States and such possessions and territories as Alaska, Hawaiian 
Islands, and Puerto Rico; and 

(3) The ILWU stood ready to aid the War Department in training these 
men provided guarantees would be given that these new men, part of the 
regular Army and receiving $21 a month, would not be used to replace Union 
longshoremen who have always performed the work of loading and unloading 
all ships including Army and Navy transports in the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaiian Islands and Puerto Rico; and 

(4) The War Department ignored the position of the ILWU and pro- 
ceeded to replace experienced Union longshoremen with men from the Army 
labor battalions at $21 a month; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO in convention assembled go on record con- 
demning the War Department’s attempt to replace civilian workers with 
military in longshore operations or any other civilian work in connection with 
the armed forces of this country and request the CIO National Office to take 
such action as may be necessary to see that anti-labor elements in the armed 
forces and government departments and agencies do not use our national 
defense effort to further an anti-union program which would be a blow to the 
American standard of living and a danger to our democratic institutions. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by CIO Maritime Committee. 


RESOLUTION R-55 
Unemployment Insurance for Seamen 


WHEREAS, (1) Unemployment insurance has long been recognized as 
essential to protect workers from periodic unemployment experienced in all 
industries; 

(2) Most American workers are new and have been for several years past 
covered by unemployment insurance; 

(3) President Roosevelt, after conferring with his advisors on labor, fiscal 
and social security matters, announced his intention of requesting Congress to 
broaden the social security program to cover additional millions of workers, 
including domestics, self-employed and small business men; 

(4) Unemployment insurance has not yet been extended to seamen 
despite their numerous requests and their cooperation over a period of years 
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with government agencies and Congressional committees in an effort to obtain 
such coverage, and to devise an insurance system for seamen, and despite 
promises by President Roosevelt two years ago that seamen would be so 
covered; and . 

(5) The shipping industry today is in a better financial situation than at 
any time during the past 20 years, and it is recognized that unemployment 
insurance reserves can best be built up when industries are operating at full 
capacity; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this Convention go on record requesting the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, headed by Congressman S. O. 
Bland of Virginia, to immediately report out H. R. 5446, the seamen’s unem- 
ployment insurance bill now pending before them; and 

(2) That the CIO National Office be requested to use its efforts on behalf 
of the maritime unions to have Congress immediately enact H. R. 5446 pro- 
viding unemployment insurance for seamen. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by CIO Maritime Committee, 
National Maritime Union. 


RESOLUTION R-56 
Eight-Hour Day for Inland Boatmen 


WHEREAS, (1) The eight-hour day has long been accepted as the 
standard work day for workers in the United States; and 


(2) The eight-hour day is now in effect for seamen on ships in the coast- 
wise, intercoastal and foreign services, and on ships on the Great Lakes; and 

(3) Seamen on lakes other than the Great Lakes, and on rivers and 
harbors are forced to work as much as twelve hours a day; now, therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That this Convention go on record supporting the Inland 
Boatmen in their effort to have industry and the government accept the 
8-hour working day. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by CIO Maritime Committee. 


RESOLUTION R-57 
Maritime Workers 


WHEREAS, (1) Under Title 46, Chapter 18, Section 673 of the United 
States Code, it is provided that eight hours shall constitute a day’s work for 
Sailors, Firemen, Oilers and Water-tenders and Coal Passers; and 


(2) No provisions are made for an 8-hour day for members of the 
Stewards’ Department, thereby resulting in an unfair and unreasonable dis- 
crimination; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this body go on record requesting the Congress of the 
United States to adopt an appropriate amendment to the foregoing section 
of law so that members of the Stewards’ Department shall hereafter be in- 
cluded within the provisions guaranteeing an 8-hour day. 


The foregoing resolution was proposed by National Marine Cooks & 
Stewards’ Assoc. of the Pacific Coast. 
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RESOLUTION R-58 
Amendments to Longshore and Harbor Workers’ Act 


WHEREAS, Longshoremen and harbor workers are covered by a totally. 
inadequate Federal workmen’s compensation system, and have long been 
seeking to have that system improved; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That this convention go on record endorsing the longshore- 
men’s and harbor workers’ effort for an improved compensation system, and 
urging the adoption by Congress of H. R. 4986, a bill which materially 
strengthens and improves the existing Longshore and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act. 


The foregoing resolution was proposed by CIO Maritime Committee. 
A motion was made and seconded to adopt this group of resolutions. 


DELEGATE ADAMS, Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union: We 
have a condition as far as our compensation is concerned for Longshoremen 
that needs improvement, and it needs it badly. It is a maximum of $25.00 a 
week, based on 66% per cent of your earnings, with a maximum of $25.00 
and a minimum of $8.00. If a man worked only part time and had been 
unemployed or sick or had an accident and his earnings were very low for 
several months, or even two or three years, if he had an accident and he was 
laid up again for weeks or months, his pay could be as low as $8.00, and the 
man who would need it the worst of all, the man who had been unable through 
misfortune to have a cent laid up and on hand would get the very least 
compensation, though he needed it most of any. 

I hope we go behind this 100 per cent. 


In speaking now about the displacement of regular men by the Army, I 
did not realize that this resolution in regard to that issue was up. I thought 
perhaps the resolution had been knocked down and was included in the other 
one. It is a fact that the government has replaced regular men on the trans- 
port docks of the Pacific Coast with soldiers, and especially on the Oakland 
side of San Francisco Bay. They are taking Negro draftees and putting them 
in there to do the regular car and dock work that men were doing before 
under organized pay and hours and conditions. 


I certainly hope that the organization goes behind this resolution and 
that the CIO exerts every bit of influence possible to change those condi- 
tions. 


DELEGATE CURRAN, National Maritime Union: I just want to deal 
with one of the resolutions of that group, unemployment insurance for sea- 
men. We have a bill that has been pending for three years, and that bill has 
been constantly pigeonholed. We have sent in some twenty to thirty thousand 
telegrams. We carried a full-length telegram down to them weeks ago with 
over 6,000 signatures on it, and still that bill is in the pigeonhole. 


I believe the seamen today are demonstrating their ability to deliver the 
goods, and we believe that the seamen are a part of the workers of America 
and therefore should get the same consideration as the workers in all other 
industries. We believe they should receive unemployment insurance benefits 
the same as other workers in other industries. We are paying all the taxes 
but we are not receiving any benefits, and we feel that if the CIO gets 
behind this bill, and if the locals, when your delegates go back home, will take 
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time to send a letter or a telegram to Congressman Bland, chairman of the 
Merchant Marine Committee, and add their voice to that of the seamen, this 
bill will be passed. 

So I just want to support this resolution and ask that every delegate, 
upon returning to their local or their International Union, help us to obtain 
the unemployment insurance for seamen. We feel that today it is absolutely 
necessary for the seamen to be recognized the same as all the rest throughout 
the country. For many, many years the seamen have been orphans, they have 
never been recognized as workers in the industry. We have succeeded in 
bettering these conditions. We have succeeded in bringing them up to a 
level where they are now being recognized as American citizens, and if we 
are able to obtain unemployment insurance benefits, and other benefits that 
are now being given to other workers in industry, the seamen will play a far 
greater part in helping to build a real, democratic labor movement through- 
out the states. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s report on this group of resolutions 
was carried. 


RESOLUTION R-59 
King, Ramsay and Conner 


WHEREAS, (1) More than five years ago, August 27, 1936, Earl King, 
Ernest Ramsey and Frank Conner, officials of the Marine Firemen, Oilers, 
Water-tenders and Wipers’ Association of the Pacific were deprived of their 
liberty, arrested on a trumped up murder charge and sent to San Quentin 
prison; 

(2) The labor movement has, since the inception of this case, proclaimed 
these men innocent and victims of an employer inspired prosecution, which 
relied mainly on evidence supplied by labor spies and employers’ agents; 

(3) The Congress of Industrial Organizations has in past conventions 
asserted its belief in the innocence of these men and gone on record urging 
their immediate release; 

(4) Governor Culbert L. Olson of California was petitioned for a full 
pardon for these labor prisoners almost two years ago and on investigating 
the case declared that the trial evidence connecting the men with the murder 
is ‘‘very flimsy,” and “largely conflicting and impeached”; 

(5) Despite these public declarations and despite the united support labor 
has given this case, Governor Olson has not as yet acted on the pardon 
applications; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) We affirm our belief in the innocence of King, Ramsey 
and Conner and pledge to continue unceasingly a determined effort to see 
these labor victims vindicated and freed, and to assist in securing the immedi- 
ate release of King, Ramsay and Conner. 

(2) We telegraph Governor Culbert L. Olson, State Capitol Building, 
Sacramento, California, calling for the immediate release of King, Ramsay 
and Connor. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by Akron IUC; Inland Boatmen’s 
Union of the Pacific; Los Angeles IUC; Cleveland 1UC; Sullivan County 
IUC; Alameda County IUC; Washington Old Age Pension Union, Div. of 
Unemployed and WPA Workers; Fort Wayne IUC; Snohomish County IUC; 
Western Md. IUC; Williamson IUC; Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers; San 
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Joaquin County IUC; Oil Workers Intl. Union; Vancouver Labor Council CCL; 
St. Louis IUC; Corpus Christi Branch, NMU; Mobile Branch, NMU; Tampa 
Branch NMU; Mercer County IUC; Ketchikan IUC; Wheeling IUC; Vigo 
County IUC; NMU, Pittsburgh; Shelby Co. IUC, Clerks’ Local 185; Local 
6408 UMWA, Shelby County; National Maritime Union; Utility Workers Org. 
Committee; Unity Lodge, Local 251, UER & MWA; Winfield IUC; Mont- 
gomery County IUC; Pontiac IUC; California State IUC; Iron Ranges IUC; 
Grundy IUC; National Maritime Union, Baytown Branch; Connecticut State 
IUC; Eau Claire IUC; Marine Cooks & Stewards Assoc.; Providence, R. I. 
Branch, NMU; Norfolk Branch, NMU; Jefferson-Harrison County IUC; Balti- 
more Branch, NMU; East St. Louis IUC; New Orleans Branch, NMU; Local 
594 UAW-CIO, Pontiac; Rockford Industrial Union. 

The motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I might say that the Chair has asked the 
Publicity Director of the King, Ramsay, Connor case to present briefly just a 
running resume of the history of this case so you may have some of the facts 
before you. 


MR. LEO HUBERMAN, Publicity Director of the King, Ramsay, Conner 
Defense Committee: President Murray and Delegates, I am going to tell you 
a murder story. It is also a labor story, because it involves three union offi- 
cials who might have been you. It is a short story to tell, but it is a very 
long story for the three men who have been over five years in San Quentin. 


The story begins on March 22, 1936, when the freighter, Point Lobos, 
was berthed across the bay from San Francisco. The engine was humming, 
the deck plates were vibrating, the ship was about to sail, but it didn’t sail 
that day. Between 11:15 and 11:30 in the morning Chief Engineer George W. 
Alberts was stabbed to death. Three days later at the coroner’s inquest the 
verdict of the jury was: “Death from blows and stab wounds by person or 
persons unknown.” 

Months went by. The “Ship Murder Case” was forgotten. Newspapers 
were headlining the coming negotiations for new contracts between the mari- 
time unions and the shipowners. 


It looked as though an agreement might not be reached without trouble. 
The unions were insistent on preserving the gains of the 1934 strike. The 
shipowners were still sighing for the “good old days” when they had things 
all their own way, when the workers were unorganized. 


Then, suddenly, on August 27, Earl King, leader of the Marine Firemen, 
Oilers, Watertenders and Wipers Association, was arrested with two other 
officials of the same union. They were charged with the murder of the 
chief engineer, five months before. 

Earl King was not just another union official—he was an outstanding 
leader of men. He was incorruptible—an employer bribe of $50,000 had been 
turned down by him as fast as the offer was made. He was able, militant— 
an honest and respected union head. He had been the object of fierce attacks 
—in fact, on four different occasions attempts had been made to kill him. 

Ernest Ramsay was patrolman for the Marine Firemen’s Union, and 
later, organizer for the Fish Reduction Workers Union which he built up 
almost singlehanded. He negotiated their first agreement. Like King, he 
had a distinguished record in union circles. 
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Frank Conner was ship’s delegate. A sincere ardent unionist, he worked 
long and hard at his difficult job of enforcing the provisions of the contract 
aboard ship. 

The three union leaders were charged with conspiring to have Alberts 
beaten up. That’s all. They were not charged with having murdered him. 
They were not accused of having even touched the murdered man themselves. 
They were not accused of having been anywhere near the room where he 
was killed. In fact, it was definitely established that neither King nor Ram- 
say was in Alameda at all on the Sunday that Alberts was stabbed. Conner 
was aboard ship, performing his usual duties. 

It was also established that the only contact the men had had with 
Alberts came on the Saturday before he was killed. On that day Conner, 
in line with his job as ship’s delegate, phoned the union office and asked that 
Earl King send someone over to settle an overtime “beef’’ with Alberts. 
Ramsay, whose job it was to handle such disputes, went over to the Point 
Lobos. He saw Alberts, discussed the whole question, and settled the dispute 
amicably. Then he left. 

All three denied they had conspired to have Alberts beaten up or that 
they were in any way responsible for the killing. Nevertheless they were 
convicted of second degree murder and sentenced to twenty years. 

The trial was long and complicated, and I shall not attempt to give you 
all the details. But certain facts stand out which shout labor’s charge that 
the men were innocent, that they were not given a fair trial. 

The judge originally assigned to the case was Edward J. Tyrrell. One 
morning, mysteriously, the case was transferred to Judge Frank M. Ogden. 
Defense lawyers objected to the change because Judge Ogden had formerly 
been a Deputy District Attorney in the office of Earl Warren, the District 
Attorney who was prosecuting the case. 

Defense lawyers attempted first to have Judge Ogden disqualified. They 
were not successful. Then they offered a stipulation agreeing to accept “any 
Judge of the Superior Court of Alameda County who has not in the past been 
on the staff of Earl Warren, District Attorney of said County.” 

The customary thing in cases of this kind when one side makes a request 
for a different judge, is for the other side to agree. But Earl Warren refused 
to accept the stipulation. He insisted on trying the case before his former 
deputy. 

So Judge Ogden presided at the trial. That was important. Because 
besides the large part played by the judge in the day to day procedure in the 
courtroom, there is a peculiar California law which permits the presiding 
judge to comment on the evidence. 

Judge Ogden did comment. And how! 

So much for the judge. What about the jury? 

The rule in American courts is that a person shall be tried by “a jury of 
his peers.” The jury commissioner who selected the panel from which the 
jury was picked testified that the names chosen were furnished by “various 
industrial plants, various social organizations, business houses, the Bank of 
America, the American Trust, and the Central National.” 

Remember, this was a case in which three labor leaders were on trial. A 
jury of their peers would certainly have included some people who had had 
personal experience in a trade union. But no. 
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The jury commissioner on the stand testified this way: 

Question: “Did you go to the Central Labor Council and ask them for a 
list of names ? 

Answer: No, I did not. 

Question: Did you go to any labor organization of any kind? 

Answer: No. 

So the jury was composed of six men and six women, none of whom had 
had an experience with labor unions. 

The court record of the trial begins: “The People of the State of Cali- 
fornia, Plaintiff, vs. Earl King, E. G. Ramsay, Frank J. Conner and George 
Wallace, Defendants.” 

I haven’t mentioned Wallace before, but Wallace is important, because 
the three men were coupled with this other man Wallace, and that by itself 
indicates this wasn’t a fair trial, for George Wallace confessed that he played 
a big part in the murder—in fact, from the evidence, it seems that he himself 
was the murderer. Defense lawyers objected to having King, Ramsay and 
Conner tried with a man who was the confessed perpetrator of the crime. 
Their objection was overruled. 

The Governor of the State of California, Hon. Culbert L. Olson, has him- 
self pointed this out on several occasions: 

“TI do criticize the procedure of that trial, in that Wallace who confessed 
his part in it, and was used really as a prosecution witness, was prosecuted 
together with King, Ramsay and Conner, instead of having a separate trial; 
because in the prosecution of Wallace in that case, evidence could be brought 
against him, that could not be brought against the others, but could be con- 
sidered by the jury and would be prejudicial. The trial should have been 
separated between Wallace and the other three, and it would have been a 
more fair trial.” 

It was Wallace’s testimony, more than anything else that involved King, 
Ramsay and Conner. Who was Wallace? Unlike King, Ramsay and Conner 
he was a man with a criminal record. Unlike King, Ramsay and Conner he 
had a background of violence. He had served time in New York for third 
degree assault. The Los Angeles police had picked him up twice in two 
months on the charge of assault with a deadly weapon. 

Governor Olson talked to him some time after the King-Ramsay-Conner 
trial. Here is the Governor’s report after the visit: “I found that Wallace 
is a rather psychopathic personality who doesn’t seem to be able to tell the 
same story now that he told then.” 

There was only one other witness against King, Ramsay and Conner. 
Albert Murphy, assistant secretary of the union, who was jealous of King 
and wanted him pushed out of the union, testified that on the day before the 
murder he had given $30 to Ramsay on King’s instructions “for an expedition 
across the Bay” and that he had recorded the entire transaction in the 
union’s ledger under the heeding of “‘patrolmen’s expenses.” 

The ledger was produced in court, Murphy’s ledger. Every entry was in 
Murphy’s handwriting. But there was no entry showing a $30 payment to 
Ramsay. Murphy had to admit that no such entry existed. 

Governor Olson probably knows as much about the case as any one in 
California. He has studied the record carefully. In a pardon hearing held 
before him on February 10, 1941, he made two significant comments about 
Murphy. 
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1. “The circumstances and events that tended to connect King with a 
guilty knowledge of it are all, it seems to me, dependent upon the credibility 
of what Murphy said King said to him.” 

2. “With reference to Murphy’s testimony, I’ll frankly say there is 
doubt raised as to his credibility regarding everything.” 


The Governor has gone even further. A year ago, after a visit to San 
Quentin to see King, Ramsay and Conner he described them as “men with no 
criminal record, never connected with violence. It is difficult to conceive 
motive.” 4 

He said there was only “a very slim thread connecting the three men 
with the murder.” 

He characterized the evidence as “largely conflicting and impeached.” 


And in the pardon hearing four months later, he said, “I don’t think the 
evidence is any too strong in view of the character of the witnesses. I am 
talking of Murphy, as well as Wallace. A jury might have found either way 
in a trial of the case.” 

The whole case against the men rested on the testimony of two witnesses, 
Murphy and Wallace. Both were discredited. The evidence was so weak that 
the jury “might have found either way.” No wonder that the labor move- 
ment—AFL, CIO and independent—is convinced of the innocence of King, 
Ramsay and Conner. No wonder that for five years trade unions all over 
the country have been contributing thousands of dollars to the King-Ramsay- 
Conner Defense Committee to carry on the fight to win freedom for the three 
men. 

Governor Olson knew what he was talking about when he told a union 
audience recently: “Many of you feel that they were unjustly convicted. In 
that no question exists throughout labor circles in the United States.” 


That was the story up to October 3, 1941. On that date there was a new 
development—perhaps the most important one yet. 


For on that day it became clear that regardless of the merits of the case, 
regardless of right or wrong, regardless of guilt or innocence, King, Ramsay, 
and Conner should be released immediately. Why? Governor Olson himself 
has given the answer. 

On Friday, October 3, 1941, he addressed the delegates to the California 
State CIO Convention. This is what he said: 


“Now I say this to you about that case very frankly: They were sen- 
tenced to 20 years in the penitentiary. I have taken the view in such cases— 
and in some already passed upon—that that period of time, with men whose 
records were otherwise clear, who never before committed a crime or com- 
mitted an unlawful act, is too much. That is all I want to state right now— 
that that period in my opinion is too much, and I think so far as King, Ram- 
say and Conner are concerned, they have served a mighty long time, and 
have already discharged their debt.” 

Now there can be no two opinions on the subject—‘‘They have already 
discharged their debt.” 

When the Governor made that statement, King, Ramsay, and Conner had 
been imprisoned five years and two months. That’s a mighty long time. Even 
if they owed a debt to society—which labor everywhere, believing in their 
innocence denies—even so, they have already discharged their debt. 
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The story of King, Ramsay and Conner brings to mind the famous line by 
Eugene V. Debs, the beloved leader of American labor: 

“While there is a soul in prison, I am not free.” 

Not one soul, but three. All innocent. So long as they remain in prison, 
none of us are free. 

You will want to know what you can do to help win their release. You 
can do several things. The King, Ramsay, Conner Committee is in the middle 
of an intensive three months campaign to win a pardon by Christmas. Pardon 
by Christmas is the slogan. You know Governor Olson of California became 
interested in this case only because of trade union pressure, and will free the 
men only if trade unionists everywhere continue the pressure. 

First, adopt the resolution that has been read. 

Second, bring the case to the attention of your members. The story is 
contained in this pamphlet which I have just written. It is free. Will you 
take the one that has been given to you and note the address of the commit- 
tee, and write to them to give one to each member of your union, or perhaps 
you can print the text of the pamphlet in your official publication. 

We want to send a group telegram to the Governor from this convention. 
The ushers will pass the slips out to every table. Please sign your name and 
organization so we may list it on a large telegram. 

The King-Ramsay-Conner Committee needs financial help. We haven’t 
yet paid the printer for this pamphlet. We send out press releases, and 
postage mounts up. Speakers go to all local unions in California, and that 
costs money. The men’s own union, the Marine Firemen, have borne the 
brunt of the cost to date. They are a small union, 4,500 members, but in that 
five years the men have been in prison the Marine Firemen have contributed 
$40,000. 

The San Francisco local of the ILWU are giving us a hundred dollars a 
week for ten weeks. The Longshoremen of San Francisco have contributed 
five hundred dollars and twenty-five dollars a week. Other California locals 
are giving us aid. The Steel Workers Organizing Committee, through the 
good offices of President Murray, has just given us a check for $1,500. 

I appeal to the officials of each and every CIO Union here to give us all 
you can as soon as poss'ble. Thank you very much. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was unanimously carried. 


DELEGATE PRESSMAN: We have several resolutions on other labor 
prisoners, and I shall read them together, and move their adoption at the 
same time. 


RESOLUTION R-60 
Labor Prisoner C. S. Jackson 


RESOLVED, That we condemn and oppose the interment without trial in 
a Canadian concentration camp of C. S. Jackson, General Vice-President of 
our affiliate, the United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America; 
we call on the Government of the United States to use its good offices to se- 
cure the immediate release of Brother Jackson; and we call on our affiliates 
to assist in securing such release. The foregoing resolution was submitted by 
UER and MWA. 
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RESOLUTION R-61 
Labor Prisoner Pat Sullivan 


WHEREAS, (1) Pat Sullivan and other officials of the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union are now in concentration camps in Canada because of their 
fight for the preservation of the Canadian unions; and 

(2) This imprisonment denies the Canadian seamen of their leadership 
and advice of these brothers at a time when the Canadian seamen in particu- 
lar and seamen generally are called upon to sacrifice their lives in transporting 
the materials of war to those forces fighting Fascist aggression; and 

(3) Such imprisonment is the same meted out to German and French 
trade unionists who fought for the preservation and rights of their unions; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we call upon McKenzie King, Prime Minister of 
Canada, to release Pat Sullivan and the other imprisoned leaders of the 
Canadian ahd American seamen as an indication of the genuine interest of the 
government in the preservation of democracy. 


The foregoing resolution is submitted by National Maritime Union. 


RESOLUTION R-62 
Labor Prisoners—Richmond Case 


WHEREAS, (1) During the strike at the International Harvester Com- 
pany in Richmond, Indiana, on March 27, 1941, the police of Richmond and 
deputies of Wayne County broke up the union picket line, beat and arrested 
pickets; and 

(2) These same uniformed police and deputies wantonly destroyed the 
interior of a temporary union headquarters and confiscated union property; 
and 

(3) These same uniformed police and deputies, assisted by the Indiana 
State Police hunted down and arrested more than 85 people on March 27 
and the day following; and 

(4) Sixty-five of these people were indicted on over 400 charges; and 

(5) Thirty-seven have been tried, and 14 convicted of a misdemeanor in 
the same category as passing a red light or parking illegally, and given heavy 
fines and jail sentences; and 

(6) In addition to the appeal of the convictions to the Indiana Supreme 
Court, nine other trials face these people; and 

(7) The national unity so highly necessary at this time cannot be gained 
as long as labor is denied justice; and 

(8) The Richmond affair has national implications in that repetition of 
this police savagery and legal persecution is a pattern that threatens labor’s 
rights everywhere; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations go on record 
as (1) urging Governor Henry S. Schricker of Indiana to pardon the fourteen 
Richmond defendants convicted of a misdemeanor, (2) urging the Prosecuting 
Attorney, David Dennis of Wayne County, Indiana, and Mayor John R. 
Britten of Richmond, Indiana, to quash the remaining indictments, (3) urging 
all affiliates of CIO to give all possible support to the cause of the Richmond 
defendants. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by Indiana State IUC. 
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RESOLUTION R-63 
Labor Prisoners—Ducktown, Tennessee 


WHEREAS, (1) Members of the International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers have been made victims of a vicious frame-up on charges 
of having conspired to sabotage government property during the strike against 
the Tennessee Copper Company at Ducktown, Tennessee, from July 14, 1939 to 
May 1, 1940; and 

(2) Of the 21 members of the IUMM & SW, Federal Judge Leslie R. 
Darr, released eight at the beginning of the trial last January, when it be- 
came obvious no evidence had been or could be produced in proof of allega- 
tions; and 

(3) In the trial before Federal Judge Darr, five of the thirteen remaining 
defendants were released by the jury, but eight were convicted by the in- 
famous “evidence” and testimony of certain hirelings of Sheriff Broughton E. 
Biggs, Jr., of Polk County; and 

(4) Judge Darr sentenced these eight defendants—M. C. Anderson, two 
years in prison and $5,000 fine; M. L. Ellis to 15 months in prison, no fine; the 
remaining six were sentenced to two years in prison and fined $1,000 each; 
and 

(5) The frame-up of the Ducktown defendants is part of a state-wide 
campaign of terror against CIO organizers in the State of Tennessee; and 

(6) This case, if the defendants are not cleared, can be used as a pattern 
for attacks on organized labor all over the United States; and 

(7) Both the Tennessee and Alabama State Industrial Union Councils in 
convention assembled in their respective States in 1940 and 1941, adopted 
resolutions endorsing the Ducktown Defense Committee and calling upon its 
affiliates to help defray the expenses of the organization in defending these 
members; and 

(8) The Ducktown Defense Committee has been organized by the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers to appeal the sentence of 
the District Court to the Sixth Circuit Court of Appeals, and Brother William 
Mitch, President of District No. 20, UMWA, regional director of SWOC in 
the South and President of Alabama State Industrial Union Council, has been 
named Chairman of the Ducktown Defense Committee, and Brother M. C. 
Anderson, Representative of the IUMM & SW has been named Secretary of - 
this Ducktown Defense Committee; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations sponsor and 
vigorously support the Ducktown Defense Committee and that the Executive 
Officers of the CIO be instructed to give every possible assistance to this 
Ducktown Defense Committee in behalf of these victimized brothers. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 

RESOLUTION R-64 
Fur Workers 

WHEREAS, (1) Irving Potash and John Vafiadea, imprisoned officials 


of the International Fur and Leather Workers Union, have served over 16 
months on a charge growing out of a since reversed anti-trust case and are 


now eligible for parole; and 
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(2) These outstanding trade unionists were framed on trumped-up testi- 
mony of anti-union employes and known stool pigeons because of their 
noteworthy activities in organizing and raising the living standards of the 
workers; and 

(3) Restoring them to their rightful places in the ranks of the labor 
movement would be a constructive contribution 4owards national unity of all 
democratic and progressive forces so necessary for the defense of our country 
in this period of national emergency; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention of the CIO goes on record urging 
the immediate release and parole of Irving Potash and John Vafiadea; and 

(2) That copies of this resolution be sent to President Roosevelt, Attorney 
General Biddle, and the U. S. Parole Board. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union. 

A motion was made to adopt Resolutions 60, 61, 62, 63 and 64. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE ABE FEINGLASS, Fur and Leather Workers Union: Brother 
President and delegates, I arise in support of all of the resolutions on labor 
prisoners, and particularly the last one dealing with some of the imprisoned 
leaders of our union who have been in jail now for the past sixteen months. 

I want to say to this convention that a year ago in Atlantic City I called 
to the attention of all the delegates the fact that that labor-hating employers, 
together with known stool pigeons and AFL scabs, entered into a conspiracy 
to frame some of our leaders in an attempt to smash our union. I want to 
tell the delegates first of all we are honored today that one of the men who 
was in jail at the last convention is now sitting with us at our table, a dele- 
gate to this convention, Vice President Winogradsky of our union. 

I further wish to inform the delegates here that despite the fact these 
important leaders of our’ union have been in jail for sixteen months the 
answer that our workers have given to our employers and their allies in the 
AFL, and the stool pigeons, and all of those who have entered into this con- 
spiracy has been that in the year of 1941 we have been able to attain the 
highest wages and the best conditions I believe of any union in the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

Furthermore we have been able to add in the course of the last sixteen 
months some additional thirty thousand union members organized in that 
formerly open shop leather industry. 

I want to say to you here today these men are now up for parole; we 
are trying to get their parole by Christmas. I can assure this delegation 
when these leaders come out, the CIO will have no more loyal supporters of 
its programs and its policies than the leaders who are now in jail. Our union 
has been one of those who has consistently and unequivocally followed the 
policies of the CIO, and I ask this convention to go on record here requesting 
the parole of these imprisoned leaders, and in that way make possible for 
additional men to come forward and lead our workers along the lines of the 
policies we have adopted here at this convention. 

DELEGATE POWERS HAPGOOD: Mr. Chairman, I wish to support all 
of these resolutions and say in regard to all of them that not only should we 
endorse these resolutions, but when we get back to our respective unions at 
home we should do everything in our power to make these resolutions effec- 
tive. 
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I want to give a few details about one ot these resolutions because it 
comes from my own State of Indiana. I happened to be the Chairman of the 
Defense Committee appointed by President Murray, and I have done a great 
deal of work on the case, along with the other men of our committee. 

Last spring four plants of the International Harvester Company, under 
the leadership of the Farm Equipment Workers’ Organizing Committee, came 
on strike on issues involving recognition, wage conditions and other legitimate 
issues. One of these plants was located in the city of Richmond, Ind. That 
strike was supported by the great majority of the workers in that plant, and 
yet one morning in March the police force of Richmond, aided by hundreds of 
specially appointed deputy sheriffs, swept down upon that peaceful picket 
line, broke it up, then entered the union hall, broke all the furniture and the 
windows and destroyed all the property of the organization. 

Not being satisfied with that they then arrested sixty-five of our mem- 
bers in Ri¢hmond, Ind., charging them on nine different counts, some of them 
small counts, such as disturbing the peace; others of a very serious nature, 
such as conspiracy to commit murder. One of these cases has already been 
tried, involving thirty-seven workers. Fourteen of them were found guilty 
and sentenced to three months in jail and fines. We have appealed that case. 

However, let me say for your information that that case was the least 
serious of the charges made against them. The serious charges are still pend- 
ing. Some of those 37 people that were already tried on one charge are de- 
fendants in the cases yet to come. It may be that if we are not more suc- 
cessful than we were in the last trial some of those brothers and sisters may 
get very serious sentences, and so it behooves all of us to do everything in our 
power to support this resolution. 

The Farm Equipment Workers Organizing Committee has done a fine job 
in their defense, but it is a small organization and in our opinion this is a 
national case. That is why this committee was formed nationally, consisting 
of myself as Chairman, and Brother Walter Frisbee, the State Secretary of 
the Indiana CIO, as Secretary of that committee. Organizations such as the 
United Mine Workers of America, the United Automobile Workers, the Steel 
Workers, the Joint Boards of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and many 
local unions of the CIO have contributed generously to this case. 

The first trial lasted for five weeks. These other trials may last even 
longer, so you can see how expensive a proposition that is. We have taken 
this first case to the State Supreme Court on appeal. We expect to fight the 
other cases unless the Governor of Indiana pardons them. If they are not 
pardoned then this defense committee must go on, we must raise funds, and 
we know that the CIO unions will respond generously in this case as they 
have in all the other labor cases in this country. 

DELEGATE BARNHART, United Construction Workers: Mr. Chairman 
and delegates to the convention, I want to agree with everything that Brother 
Hapgood has said, because I happen to be from the State of Indiana myself. 
He has so amply covered that proposition that I don’t think it is necessary for 
me to say anything more in regard to the Indiana situation. 

While we are talking about labor prisoners and labor prosecution, I think 
I should briefly mention some of the things that have happened in the Minne- 
apolis case. In the early part of June I was called by our national office to 
go into the city of Minneapolis to make an investigation and see whether 
or not Local 544, of the Teamsters’ Union, should be eligible and allowed to 
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join the CIO. This local union has been trying to come into the CIO for sev- 
eral years. They petitioned and contacted the members of the CIO for some 
time back, trying to be allowed to join this great CIO movement. 

After I went to Minneapolis I was instructed to make a thorough investi- 
gation upon the members of this union. The first thing I did when I went to 
Minneapolis was to meet the Executive Board of Local 544. After talking 
to these men I immediately went to the police department in the city. I 
asked the police department if the leaders of this organization or any of their 
members had any criminal labor records. They assured me that they did not 
have. I asked them then if they were classed in any way as labor racketeers. 
They assured me again that they did not have such records, but they were 
very frank to tell me that Local 544, led by the Dunne Brothers of Minne- 
apolis Minn., had done a good job of organizing the workers in Minneapolis 
and raising wages and bettering conditions for the men whom they repre- 
sented. 

After my investigations and recommendations to the International Union 
these men were allowed to join the CIO. They met in a local union with some 
3,500 men in attendance, and by unanimous vote agreed to come over into 
CIO. 

Now, you have all heard a lot about raiding organizations, and especially 
from Dan Tobin, of the Teamsters’ Union. Well, since what has happened 
recently with the Brewery Workers, it doesn’t seem to me like if I was Dan 
Tobin I would say much about trying to raid any labor organization. 

However, be that as it may, by their own choosing, by their own free will, 
they petitioned to come into the CIO, and were admitted and are today mem- 
bers of the CIO, and because of their disaffiliating themselves from the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and in my opinion for no other reason, the leaders 
of that local union are now being persecuted by the United States Government 
for crimes they never committed. Just the other day when the Government 
completed their case five of these defendants were dismissed by the judge. 
Three of these people were very active in the organization. One of them was 
vice president of the local union and the other two were organizers, and the 
two ladies whom they also had indicted were dismissed. 

I have been in Minneapolis for quite a long time on this case. I know 
these boys, and you can go into Minneapolis today and ask any man of this 
great local union, with about 6,000 members in it, and they will tell you as 
they have told me, that there never has been a time that anything was dis- 
cussed in that local union except what they could do to better the conditions 
of the workers of the city of Minneapolis and the State of Minnesota. 

I know this resolution will be adopted, and I am asking the officials of 
the national CIO to lend their aid and support to these boys in Minneapolis 
who have been putting up such a gallant fight for their liberty. The only 
crime they have committed is joining the CIO. 

DELEGATE ABRAMSON, New Jersey State Industrial Union Council: 
Mr. Chairman, the Secretary of the Resolutions Committee, as well as the 
Chairman of the Committee has indicated support of my request to include 
in that batch of resolutions before the convention one I have in hand. 

I want to emphasize, Mr. President, that I would not take up the time of 
this convention if the passage of this resolution had merely an academic value. 

The Governor of the State of New Jersey is one Charles Edison, who, 
from all the things he has done has indicated a very, very sympathetic attitude 
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toward labor. I feel very strongly that if this convention were to act upon 
the resolution that I am asking to be included among the others, it would 
mean very much for three men in jail at the present time. So I emphasize 
that to indicate that I am going to ask for suspension of the rules, in order to 
permit the introduction of this resolution. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: It is my understanding, Delegate Abramson, 
that the committee is prepared to accept the resolution as suggested. If 
that is true, then it will not be necessary to have suspension of the rules to 
have your resolution included. 

DELEGATE ABRAMSON: May I therefore read the resolution before 
the convention, or pass it on to the Secretary ? 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: You can read it, of course, if the Secretary has 
overlooked it. 

Delegate Abramson then read the following resolution: 


RESOLUTION R-65 
Panchelly, Woodworth, and Brown, New Jersey Labor Prisoners 


WHEREAS, Brothers Anthony Panchelly, Edward Woodworth, and Donald 
N. Brown, members of the Marine Firemen, Oilers, Wipers, and Water-tenders 
of the Pacific (unaffiliated), are serving the fifth year of a 14- to 15-year 
term in the New Jersey State Prison Farm on a false charge of robbery sup- 
ported only by testimony of a scabherder with whom they had fought during 
the seamen’s strike of 1936-7 in Hoboken, New Jersey; and 

WHEREAS, These men were framed by Hoboken police because they 
refused to help police officials break the strike by signing a false statement 
incriminating the strike committee, and 

WHEREAS, A term of 14 to 15 years is a sentence out of all proportion 
even to the crime of which they were falsely accused, robbery of $21.80 from 
the person of a scabherder; and 

WHEREAS, The Committee to free Panchelly, Woodworth, and Brown 
has been organized in their behalf with the cooperation of the New Jersey 
State CIO Council; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention go on record in full support of 
Panchelly, Woodworth, and Brown in their effort to secure a pardon, and in 
full support of the Committee to Free Panchelly, Woodworth, and Brown in its 
campaign to that end; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Governor of 
the State of New Jersey urging that he do all in his power to secure the 
release of these three men. 


DELEGATE ABRAMSON: I am not going to take up much time in the 
details and circumstances revolving around these three seamen. I feel, how- 
ever, that the fact that they were not affiliated with any national organization 
should not make any difference to those who represent the workers all over 
the country. I feel that even though we are here at the CIO convention, our 
obligation is to support these three seamen, who, even though unaffiliated, had 
the guts to go along and join the strike in effect at that time, and because of 
their refusal to play ball with the Hague henchmen in Hudson county they 
were framed on a charge of robbery, $21.80, slapped in jail for 14 to 15 years, 
which certainly is obviously fraudulent on the face of it. 
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I ask the convention to support this resolution and have a copy sent to 
the Governor, which I am sure will have more than an academic value. 


DELEGATE CURRAN, National Maritime Union: I want to support the 
resolution introduced by Brother Abramson. However, I want to make just 
one thing clear, that those brothers being affiliated to an independent organi- 
zation is not quite the reason that they have not received the full support that 
they should have received. It just so happens that our organization, with 
whom they were on strike, has been going through all kinds of avenues in an 
effort to have these boys released. 

The organization that they belong to on the Pacific Coast, as you know, 
has been in a terrible condition as a result of King, Ramsey and Conner hav- 
ing been put in jail on the West Coast. Their finances and everything they 
have have been put to work for King, Ramsay and Conner, and they have not 
been able to give the support that in ordinary circumstances they would have 
been able to give to this case. But our organization has been pushing this 
case in every way possible. These brothers went on strike with us. 

A longshoreman going aboard ship fell down the gangway, and on the 
first trial these men were accused of simple assault, and then upon the judge 
receiving a nod from one of Hague’s henchmen it immediately turned into a 
different type of trial. They were then tried for assault with intent to kill, 
robbery, highway robbery and everything else, and they were convicted for 
fourteen years. 

That is the case. I just want to make clear that our organization has 
been working with the State CIO Council of New Jersey, and we have been 
doing everything we can to free these boys, and with the CIO behind it 100 
percent we believe we can get them out and back in the ranks of labor, where 
they can continue their militant fight for better conditions. 

The motion to adopt the group of resolutions under discussion was 
carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I will ask if the Chairman and Secretary of the 
Press Committee are prepared to submit their report now. 


REPORT OF PRESS AND PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


DELEGATE LEN DE CAUX, CIO Publicity Director, Chairman of the 
Committee, submitted the following report: 

That the members and officers of the CIO are concerned with developing 
a sound and informed public opinion and a powerful labor press in our country 
is demonstrated by the resolutions on this matter which have come before 


this committee and by the interest displayed by CIO editors and publicity é 
directors in the conferences for them which have been a feature of CIO 
conventions. 
In order to make this report as cogent as possible we have devoted our 
attention to three main topics: the general press, the labor press, and radio. f 


General Press 


The hostility of the commercial press towards the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations is too well known to require comment here. This attitude has 
caused deep, and justified, resentment among the members of the CiO. 
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Your committee feels, however, that this resentment should be directed 
against the publishers of these newspapers, rather than toward the working 
newspapermen. These latter are, many of them, members of the American 
Newspaper Guild, a CIO affiliate. They are trying to do an honest job under 
difficult conditions. We feel that the best interest of labor would be served 
by cooperating in a friendly way with the working newspapermen and we 
urge the delegates here to advise such an attitude in their unions when they 
return. 

Where instances of misrepresentation occur, we recommend that the CIO 
bodies involved elect committees to confer with the publisher and editor of 
the newspaper in the case. Other bodies have used this method of dealing 
with unfair newspaper treatment with success and we feel sure that CIO 
bodies can also use it to correct injustices. 

A development in the newspaper field which affects labor both in the 
narrow sense of restricting employment and in the larger sense of editorial 
policy is the increasing concentration of ownership of newspapers with con- 
comitant consolidations and loss of employment to newspapermen and those 
engaged in the printing and allied fields. 

Such concentration is dangerous in a democracy because it places great 
control over public opinion in the hands of a relatively few men. 

We believe that wherever possible the CIO should encourage the growth 
and publication of genuinely independent and competitive newspapers through- 
out the country. . 

In such newspapers and in the labor press lies our best guaranty for the 
maintenance of a really independent press worthy of the freedom given it by 
our Bill of Rights. 


Labor Press 


The long history of the daily press hostility toward labor has given rise 
to a demand, expressed by resolutions offered to this committee, for a daily 
newspaper published by the CIO. It has been pointed out that the Christian 
Science Monitor is an outstanding example of what may be accomplished in 
the way of a daily newspaper published by a national organization. 

Your Committee is in full sympathy with the objective of a daily news- 
paper published by the CIO, but we believe that the question raises issues of 
a difficult financial and technical nature. We therefore recommend that this 
matter be referred to the national officers of the CIO for their consideration. 

A resolution dealing with the advertising policies of certain publications 
of CIO affiliates was considered by your committee. We believe that such 
policies do not come within the jurisdiction of this convention, being solely 
the province of the international, state and local bodies publishing the news- 
papers. Resolutions on these policies should therefore be directed to the 
appropriate publishing body. 

Your committee feels that the labor press today faces a particular respon- 
sibility in view of the crisis facing the nation as a whole. We believe it is 
incumbent upon the labor press to enlarge its view from purely trade union 
matters to larger issues involving the welfare of the nation as a whole. Our 
union members are not purely union members—they are also citizens of our 
country, vitally concerned in the issues of war and peace and national defense. 
They have a right to expect from their union newspapers constructive guidance 
in these matters. 
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Your committee therefore recommends that our CIO press devote consid- 
erable space to popularizing the Murray Plan, to developing labor’s role in 
the national defense program, to promoting the various CIO unions’ programs 
for increased output of defense materials, and to foster the growth of unity 
and understanding necessary for the successful consummation of the program 
to defeat Hitlerism. 


Radio 


Your committee heartily endorses the warning issued by the CIO against 
monopoly tendencies deriving from the ownership of radio stations by news- 
paper publishers. Such concentration of power over agencies of public opinion 
is a distinct danger to our democratic institutions since, if carried forward, it 
would lead to the danger of censorship of news at its source. Such censorship 
would prevent the development of an informed public opinion which is one of 
democracy’s best safeguards. 

We are pleased to learn how the CIO Publicity Department is making an 
effort to obtain regular time on the networks for the expression of CIO 
opinion on vital issues. We trust that this effort will be successful and we 
take this opportunity to express our appreciation to the networks involved, for 
it will mean much toward the growth of democratic institutions in our country. 
We hope that this marks the first step toward a greater radio recognition of i 
the important role the CIO plays in our national life. 


At the same time, we reiterate the position taken by previous CIO con- 
ventions that the existing code of the National Association of Broadcasters is 
being used by certain radio stations to deprive labor of its voice on the 
grounds that presentation of the CIO position is a controversial matter. We 
urge the CIO Publicity Department to continue its efforts to secure an inter- 
pretation of the code—or its amendment—which will give labor its rightful i 
opportunity to be heard on the air. 

We take this opportunity to express, on behalf of the CIO, our apprecia- 
tion of those stations and networks which have cooperated with labor in the 
sale and allotment of radio time. 


Len De Caux, Chairman, CIO Publicity Director, San Diego, San Joaquin 
IUC 
Vin Sweeney, Secretary, Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
K. C. Adams, United Mine Workers 
Cornelia Anderson, United Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied 
Workers . 
Val Burati, Textile Workers Union 
Robert L. Cruden, United Rubber Workers 
A. J. Delman, United Retail, Wholesale & Department Store Employees q 
Graham Dolan, Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 
Charles W. Ervin, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Sam Eubanks, American Newspaper Guild 
J. B. S. Hardman, Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
George Kleinman, Fur and Leather Workers 4 
Edward Levinson, United Automobile Workers 
Milton Murray, American Newspaper Guild 
Cecil Owen, United Construction Workers Organizing Committee 
Corby Paxton, National Maritime Union 
Tom Wright, United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
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DELEGATE DE CAUX: This concludes the report of the Committee on 
Press and Publicity. Mr. Chairman, I move its adoption. 


The motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


SECRETARY CAREY: I have a telegram signed by Admiral Richard E. 
Byrd. 
Telegram From Admiral Richard E. Byrd 


Philip Murray, President, 
CIO, Statler Hotel, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Greetings to you and through you to all the members of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. Allow me to extend to your convention my most 
enthusiastic congratulations on the magnificent resolution it passed last Tues- 
day calling for national unity behind our Government. Let me assure you that 
this resolution has received and deserves the warm approval of the vast ma- 
jority of your fellow citizens. 

I trust that the many friends I have in your organization justifies the 
liberty I take in thus addressing your convention. My interest in labor unions 
started when I was a young man taking a post graduate course in college on 
the subject of history of labor. I learned then of the injustice and even cruelty 
that for a hundred years beset the path of the workers of the world. 

Therein lies my sympathy for labor’s long struggle for justice and so this 
message is sent you in the spirit of friendship. Permit me to say to you with 
all the emphasis of which I am capable that we can lose our democracy 
without an invasion by an armed force because the tyranny idea is very con- 
tagious. It is spread by economic confusion which can result in this nation 
from the disruption of national and international trade caused by the war. 

Only by super unity can we avoid this economic chaos which enabled Fas- 
cism to invade Italy from within and Nazism to invade Germany. If we 
should suffer such collapse from disunity the Atlantic Ocean as a protection 
from invasion by the Nazi idea would shrink to the size of the Mississippi 
River. 

Last Tuesday’s resolution shows the great patriotism of the members of 
your Congress which I know all of you possess. It shows that liberty and this 
democracy are very precious to you. It shows that your members will sacrifice 
or even fight to the death to preserve them. 

Your Country needs you now as it never needed you before. Our chosen 
leader, Franklin D. Roosevelt, is your sincere and loyal friend. And I know 
that you will do as all Americans must do to save our liberty. Unite behind 
him with sweat and sacrifice and an unconquerable morale. 

RICHARD E. BYRD. 

Secretary Pressman continued the report as follows: 


RESOLUTION R-66 
National Unity 


WHEREAS, (1) The American nation today faces a crisis of greater 
importance than ever in its history because of the immediate menace of 
Hitlerism which threatens the very right of American people to continue to 
live as a free people; 
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- (2) This impending danger demands that the American people as a 
whole unite in their superhuman effort to produce and produce the war mate- 
rials that must be conveyed to the nations and peoples who are struggling to 
crush Hitlerism; and 

(3) The petty jealousies, suspicions and antagonisms which now prevail 
among the different groups in our society must yield before the all-embracing 
dangers confronting the country; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO, and its millions of working men and women 
and the members of their families, pledge themselves as Americans to do all 
in their power to cooperate and work with all other Americans to the end of 
safeguarding our nation, our institutions and our people; and 

(2) Such national unity can be attained only through an all-out effort on 
the part of all groups—all sections of the labor movement, management, and 
government—to wholeheartedly unite behind our national program. The at- 
tempts of any group or individuals to disunite and disrupt the American 
people by way of baiting or weakening of labor unions, through practices of 
racial or religious discrimination; or through any appeasement of the Nazi 
forces, must be exposed and vigorously fought at every opportunity. 

(3) That only through the strengthening and growth of labor unions and 
full representation for labor in the government and the Cabinet can national 
unity be firmly established. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter or 
resolutions proposed by State, County & Municipal Workers, Baltimore IUC, 
Greater New York IUC, National Maritime Union, Erie County IUC. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-67 
British and Russian War Relief 


WHEREAS, (1) The British War Relief Society has done such excellent 
work to relieve the sufferings of the civilian war-stricken population in 
England; and 

(2) Their overhead expense has been kept 7 per cent of the gross 
receipts; and 

(3) The Russian War Relief Society being the only society in the United 
States taking care of the civilian needs of war victims in the Soviet Russia; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention shall give the wholehearted support to 
the above societies and urge all their members to support it to the best of 
their ability. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by Transport Workers Union of 
America and the International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union. 


A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DELEGATE BLYTHE, State, County and Municipal Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates, the other day we passed a resolution for all-out aid 
to all of the countries fighting Fascism—Great Britain, the Soviet Union and 
China. These countries across the seas have been in the struggle for some 
time. They have been engaged heroically in fighting Hitlerism. The Soviet 
Union, especially, in the past few months in its fight against Hitler has been 
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using a scorched earth policy, even to the extent of blowing up the Grand 
Coulee Dam of Russia, and the destroying of grain fields and great stores of 
food. The British workers’ problem and the plight of the children of British 
workers has been amply described before on the floor of this convention. I. 
am asking now in support of this resolution that we not only unanimously 
pass the resolution but we go back to all the local unions of the great CIO 
asking them in each local union to establish war relief committees to conduct 
war relief drives to raise funds for food for medical supplies. I think we 
should take the example of the Fur Workers and the other unions of CIO that 
have already raised hundreds of thousands of dollars for these efforts. I think 
we should really from this convention go out and do everything we can to 
assist the workers of other countries in fighting Fascism, and I believe we can 
do a great job in that respect by conducting thorough-going war relief drives. 

DELEGATE ABRAMSON, President, New Jersey State Industrial Union 
Council: I am frankly very disturbed about the resolution on the convention 
floor. I am almost lost as to how to attack the problems, because the other 
day we created under your splendid support a National Committee to promote, 
direct and coordinate throughout the CIO unions in the country relief for the 
various peoples in the various countries fighting against Hitler. 

Yesterday this committee met, this committee met with a good deal of 
enthusiasm, and it began to lay down plans so as to go out throughout the 
whole country and knock upon the door of every local union of the CIO and 
begin a campaign. 

Mr. President, I submit to this convention while the Russian War Society 
may be very excellent, and while the British Workers’ Society may be very 
excellent, and incidentally there may be several other organizations that have 
meritorious claims to support, I feel very strongly the resolution this conven- 
tion endorsed, with the work of this great President, I am taking that work 
very seriously, and I intend to start a campaign throughout the country, and 
in the name of CIO, to secure relief for these various peoples throughout the 
country,—and that is the important thing—in the name of the CIO. 

I wonder, Mr. President, if you could make some suggestion to me so as 
to avoid confusion, and by the endorsement of this resolution by the conven- 
tion, go home with the feeling that the committee that was appointed yester- 
day will cooperate with the other societies, and I submit, Mr. President, you 
encourage this committee to go on with its work in getting relief in the name 
of CIO only. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I was going to suggest, Delegate Abramson, 
recognizing the need of a coordinated CIO work in this situation that perhaps 
the best policy to pursue with reference to this resolution would be to have it 
referred to your committee for consideration in connection with many other 
relief matters, and therefore the Chair would be prepared to entertain a mo- 
tion, which evidently has been offered by the Resolutions Committee now— 
the other motion has been withdrawn—the resolution has been read and the 
Committee on Resolutions now offers a motion to the convention that this 
resolution be referred to Chairman Abramson’s committee. 

(The motion of the Resolutions Committee to refer the resolution to 
Chairman Abramson’s committee was seconded.) 

DELEGATE DENNETT, Inland Boatman’s Union of the Pacific: Mr. 
Chairman and delegates, I am in agreement with the suggestion from the 
Chair. I, too, felt there was something more needed with respect to this 
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resolution. Out on the Pacific Coast we have for a long time been very keenly 
aware of the tremendous suffering taking place among the Chinese. We did 
not see mention of that in this resolution, and we assume other provisions 
are being made for it by the Resolutions Committee, but I think that it re- 
quires coordination by the National CIO committee established for the pur- 
pose of getting CIO organized for this relief purpose for the victims of the 
ravaged nations of the world. It has truly been inspiring to us to see the 
great work that is being done by CIO unions in the east. We have long felt 
a close kinship with those sufferers in the war-torn countries. We have for 
a long time been able on the Pacific Coast in the respective communities to 
go over the top in helping to raise the funds for the Chinese workers. We 
have not done so well, to be very frank with you, in raising the relief for those 
in Britain and the Soviet Union. 

We think that the work of this National Committee established by the 
CIO may very well make it possible for the whole nation to not only sub- 
scribe the amount necessary and provide materials necessary, but we think 
that they can oversubscribe it, and thus in a practical manner implement the 
resolutions and policy of the CIO. 

I am in favor of the proposition before the house, and I hope it receives 
the enthusiastic approval and support of this convention. Thank you. 


DELEGATE DANIEL, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: In arising to 
support the suggestion now before the house, President Murray, I would like 
to call attention to the remark you made last evening, that there is something 
different about a resolution adopted or a policy stated by a CIO convention, 
and that resolution or policy, whichever it is, comes as a result of profound 
deliberation and conviction, and it is not accepted by the peoples of this 
country merely as another resolution, and to get away from the old cry that 
resolutions mean nothing unless backed by action, this kind of a policy cer- 
tainly gives us as representatives of the CIO the chance to put into concrete, 
realistic action and practice the thing that every single one of us really be- 
lieves. We know what our brothers are going through in Russia, Britain, 
China and the occupied countries, and we owe those people support, whole- 
hearted, complete support. We also owe them a token payment on a pledge 
I think we are all making, that not again will this kind of a crisis come, not 
again will the world go up in flames, but we are going to build the kind of a 
world where the labor movement can take its place in a free and absolute 
democracy. 

We support the motion. 

Delegate Cannon made inquiry as to what workers it covered, and Presi- 
dent Murray stated it covered all workers. . 

The motion to refer the resolution to Chairman Abramson’s committee 
was carried. 


RESOLUTION R-68 
Defense Savings Bonds 


WHEREAS, (1) The United States Treasury Department has established 
the Defense Savings program as a democratic means of financing the nation’s 
tremendous expenditure for defense; and 

(2) The purchase of these bonds is a patriotic duty to this period of 
national emergency; and 
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(3) The liberal purchase of these bonds by workers constitutes a safe- 
guard against inflation and at the same time provides a splendid financial 
backlog for themselves and their families against any post-emergency read- 
justment, in a safe and secure investment; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention hereby endorses the Defense Savings 
program and urges its affiliated bodies, locals and members to purchase De- 
fense Savings Bonds. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DELEGATE FRANKENSTEEN, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates, this resolution is another one that is something the 
CIO can do in a very tangible way toward defense, which we have aiready 
talked about so much. 

It,was stated on the first day of the convention that the Automobile 
Workers and the CIO in the State of Michigan constituted more membership 
than any other single State in the United States. It was pointed out that 
we produced in the State of Michigan more defense work than any other 
State. But there is one thing that we lead in where we have no right to 
lead, because I believe that all States, particularly such States as New York 
and other large States ought to be in the lead in this, but Michigan is. That 
is in the purchase of defense bonds and savings stamps. I don’t know how 
many people realize the importance of the purchase of these defense stamps, 
but one-third of all the money that is to be raised for the purchase of tanks, 
guns, planes and other defense materials, is to be raised by the purchase of 
these defense bonds. 

We in Michigan have been very fortunate in having a man who directs this 
campaign and who is a very close friend of labor, a man who contributed 
$16,000.00 from his own pocket to buy milk for our people in the days of the 
depression, a man who has put the State Fair in Michigan on a paying basis. 
We are proud of this record made by Frank Isbey, who is adviser to Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau. 

We are proud, not because of these things alone, but because Frank 
Isbey has appointed five CIO men to work on this defense savings plan. 

We have raised money by having a check-off in the plants under our 
jurisdiction. Over 800,000 people in all industries of the State of Michigan 
have a voluntary check-off, buying these bonds in that way. That is some- 
thing that every CIO organization could afford to do to raise the money for 
these bonds and stamps, through a voluntary check-off in the plants. 

There are several things I think we ought to know about these bonds. 
First, these bonds are unattachable. No one can place a lien on these bonds. 
There is no probate in case of death. The bonds can be turned in for imme- 
dite cash in 60 days. The savings stamps can be turned in at any time. 
There is free storage for these bonds in the Federal deposit boxes, if you wish 
to use that facility. 

I think this resolution is so important that all of us ought to go back to 
our people and see that they contribute and work toward the purchase of 
these bonds so essential to the defense of this nation. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried by unanimous vote. 


The committee reported jointly upon Resolutions Nos. 69 and 70, which 
are as follows: 
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RESOLUTION R-69 
Organization of Petroleum Workers 


WHEREAS, Since the advent of industrial unionism under the banner of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, millions of American workers have 
affiliated with organized labor and have reaped great advantages therefrom. 
The recent successes of CIO organizing campaigns in automobile, steel, and 
other industries have again focused the attention of unorganized workers 
upon the advantage of industrial unionism. Today, the petroleum industry 
remains the only major industry not properly and effectively organized. The 
workers in this industry realize that their industry represents a capital 
investment of over seventeen billion dollars. The Standard Oil interests alone 
have capital investments in the neighborhood of nine billion dollars. The oil 
industry has been the cradle of company unionism. Vast corporations have 
developed almost monopolistic control of our petroleum resources. Paternal- 
ism in all of its forms has been universally practiced and has been quite effec- 
tive in lulling the industry’s employes to a false sense of security. Realizing 
the tremendous task involved in organizing the employes of the petroleum 
industry, the Oil Workers International Union, one of the original groups 
forming the CIO, has adopted an organizational program and has entered 
into an agreement with the National Office of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, placing the direction of an organzing campaign in the hands 
of a Director selected by the President of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. 

Uninterrupted operation of the oil fields, pipelines, and refineries essen- 
tial for national defense can best be obtained with adequate protection of 
the interests of the workers through proper and responsible bargaining by 
and between the employers and the chosen agency of their employees It is 
the duty and the responsibility of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
to bring to the petroleum industry the stabilization of employment and 
employment conditions, possible only through collective bargaining; now, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this National Convention of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations go on record as endorsing and approving the joint CIO-OWIU 
Organizing Campaign in the petroleum industry; and be it further 

RESOLVED, That all of the great National and International Unions, 
Local Industrial Unions and Councils, affiliated with the CIO, and each 
and every member be urged to lend all possible assistance and cooperation 
in this campaign to bring industrial. unionism and industrial democracy 
to the 500,000 employees in the petroleum industry. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by Oil Workers International 
Union. 

RESOLUTION R-70 
Anti-Labor Activities of American Chemical Society 


WHEREAS, (1) The Federation of Architects, Engineers Chemists 
& Technicians has organized a majority of the 800 industrial research 
workers at the Shell Development and Research Lamoratories at Emeryville, 
. Calif., one of the outstanding research institutions in the world; and 

(2) The American Chemical Society, a national professional scientific 
association, whose officers are a cross section of the outstanding industrial 
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corporations in the nation such as Standard Oil and Dupont, has launched 
an anti-union campaign nationally, threatening a permanent blacklist against 
chemists and technicians who join the CIO, and cooperating with anti-union 
employers in a process of intimidation; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED (1) That the Fourth National Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations goes on record as supporting the organization 
of the Shell Development & Research workers, the FAECT, in its efforts 
to insure the rights of collective bargaining to the technical workers, and 

(2) That we advise the National Labor Relations Board of our support 
to the FAECT petition for a single bargaining unit; and 

(3) That we emphatically protest the anti-union, undemocratic inter- 
ference of the American Chemical Society in the efforts of technical workers 
to achieve industrial democracy and collective bargaining rights, and de- 
nounce the attempts of employers to pervert a scientific body into an anti- 
union instrument and weapon aginst the CIO. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by FAECT. 

Committee Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolutions. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE KNIGHT, Oil Workers’ International Union: Mr. Chairman 
and fellow delegates, I rise in support of the resolution and to take a few brief 
moments of your time, if I may, to discuss this resolution and its importance 
to national CIO and to the workers throughout the world. It is my opinion 
that the adoption of this resolution and the successful consummation of the 
organizing program it contemplates ties in very definitely with many of the 
policies of the CIO, and with many of the resolutions adopted previously at 
this convention. 

Today the oil industry represents in these United States a combined 
capital investment of over seventeen billion dollars, over nine billion being 
held by the interests affiliated with the Standard Oil Company. Refineries, 
oil fields and pipe lines are scattered throughout the United States. In every 
city, in every village, in every hamlet, at every crossroads in these United 
States there are people connected with and employed by the petroleum in- 
dustry, and I say to you that this group can, when organized, constitute a 
wonderful medium through which the philosophy of the trade union move- 
ment can be spread to every nook and cranny of these United States. 


The petroleum industry, with its huge investments has enjoyed an en- 
viable position in these United States throughout all these years. Their 
profit structure has been exceedingly valuable to them. The dividends paid 
out to the stockholders have been enormous throughout the years. On the 
other hand, their wages bill has been comparatively low, and the federal 
government tells us that the petroleum industry today enjoys the lowest 
labor cost of any of the major industries in the United States. We of the 
CIO have instituted a program designed to bring about an improvement in 
the wages and working conditions of the workers of this nation, and when 
the oil workers of the nation are successfully organized they certainly can 
constitute the proper spearhead in the ever-advancing wage structure of the 
workers of this country. : 

National CIO has long been in combat with that which we know as com- 
pany unionism, when today the one remaining stronghold of company union- ° 


ism in the United States is the oil industry. I am certain that the delegates 


to this convention know—I am positive that the Mine Workers know that the 
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same financial interests that have brought about company unionism in the 
oil industry were the ones who years ago developed company unionism and 
first introduced it to the Mine Workers at Ludlow, Colorado. I speak of the 
Rockefeller interests. The Mine Workers, as we all know have been strong 
enough to remove this company unionism menace from their ranks, but the 
Rockefeller interests have crammed it down the throats of the oil workers, 
and if and when they are properly organized through the help of the CIO 
the oil workers can disgorge this unpalatable morsel. 


It has been stated in this convention that one of the prime objectives of 
national CIO is a drive to organize the millions of workers in the Southern 
states. Here again, the Oil Workers’ Union, if properly organized, can be the 
spearhead of the drive in the South. In the States of Texas, New Mexico, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana and many of the other Southern states the 
dominant industry is oil, and incidentally the dominant influence in the poli- 
tics and the social life and in the continuing of the fostering of wage discrim- 
inations is in the oil industry. 


But there is a more important reason than all of these for the necessity 
of the successful completion of the Oil Workers’ campaign. This convention 
has said in no uncertain terms that we, the members of the CIO, are whole- 
heartedly back of the defense program of this nation and back of the demands 
being made to stamp out Hitlerism. That generally seems to be the prime 
desire of all the workers of this nation, but we have in this nation people 
who are not so much interested in democracy or in the fight against Hit- 
lerism. 

A good many of the oil companies have demonstrated that they believe 
in the American principles of democracy by having signed agreements with 
the Oil Workers’ International Union. But many of the oil barons do not 
feel that way. They don’t need democracy and the protection they receive 
from our democratic laws. They are so deeply entrenched behind their huge 
corporate structures that they are amply protected without it. 


So now in these times of national stress and world-wide turmoil it seems 
their prime interest is in profits. I think you have had ample evidence of 
that. If you haven’t I might refer you to the newspapers of this nation, a 
story that came out just last Sunday to the effect that one million barrels of 
oil in the last three months, high grade aviation gasoline, and other valuable 
products have found their way from the oil industries of the United States 
into the Hitler war machine. 


The oil industry today is furnishing more than just petroleum. It fur- 
nishes the principal ingredient of our high explosive bombs. It is rapidly 
becomng a factor in the manufacture of artificial rubber, and if we can trace 
one million barrels of petroleum that have gone to Hitler, God knows how 
much has gone over that we know nothing about. The oil workers in this 
nation do not like that sort of thing. They are wholeheartedly back of na- 
tional defense and want to continue their efforts to produce fuel oil for the 
Army, the Navy, and the tanks; they want to continue to produce the fuel 
oil to make the demolition bombs that are made from the products of the 
oil industry. 

Of course, we didn’t even know about the situation now until it came out 
in the papers. We didn’t know about it because we are improperly organized, 
and we feel certain that if and when, with the help of this great CIO, we 
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are able to bring into the fold the unorganized oil workers, then and only 
then will we be able to stop just such things as have happened. 


There is another excellent reason for the successful prosecution of a 
campaign in oil. In fact, there are 500,000 of them, 500,000 living, breathing, 
walking, talking reasons in the persons of unorganized workers in the petro- 
leum industry. 

The Oil Workers’ International Union did on the 27th day of October 
sign an agreement with National CIO to bring about real organization in the 
oil industry. We ask you all to make of this one of the prime objectives of 
CIO during the next year, and we hope before we meet in convention again 
our very good President, Phil Murray, can drive that new automobile of his 
into any filling station and obtain there union-made oil and gasoline. When 
we come back into convention next year, let us have oil in the position that 
the Ford workers are now. Let’s place John D. Rockefeller and his associates 
alongside of Henry Ford, as one more employer who has found out that the 
best way to deal with American workers is through a closed-shop union in 
the CIO. 

DELEGATE SCHERER, Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Tech- 
nicians: Mr. Chairman, I rise to heartily endorse the remarks ot Brother 
Knight and urge your unanimous adoption of the resolution before you. 


In addition to the great army of oil workers engaged in the petroleum 
industry there is an army of 25,000 technicians who are making a very im- 
portant contribution to this industry. Petroleum, as Brother Knight has 
indicated, is not merely used for fuel and lubrication, but the petroleum 
industry is now developing into a new chemical industry of gigantic propor- 
tions. Thanks to the resourcefulness and ingenuity of the oil workers and oil 
technicians, we now have a base from petroleum, butadiene, for synthetic 
rubber, a base that will make possible the manufacture of synthetic rubber 
to meet all the needs of American industry. 


There is a new process developed for the extraction of the toluene so 
necessary for the manufacture of TNT needed in defense work. There are 
new operations in the laboratories of petroleum which will make plastics 
which may go into the planes of tomorrow. One could enumerate many of 
these new products that are coming out of the petroleum industry. 


And so when we think of organizing petroleum we must think of the 
battle for oil production. In the past years the struggle for oil has been often 
associated with rivalries between imperialist countries for the sources of the 
oil supply of the world. But today when we speak of petroleum and the 
battle for oil production, we must think of our struggle for democracy, and 
for the making of this petroleum industry, through the initiative and energy, 
the resourcefulness and genius of the American workers and technicians, 
something that will be a vital defense mechanism for the defense of our 
nation. I believe that is only possible by bringing to the oil workers and by 
bringing into the oil laboratories that degree of hope, encouragement and 
support that comes through CIO organizations. 

If all this has been done to date by the American technicians in oil, how 
much more could be achieved when we take from them this bloody hand of 
Rockefeller that has been denying them their rights of organization, and give 
them the opportunity of free expression and developing their full initiative. 
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Our union has already, thanks to the help and cooperation of the oil 
workers and of the CIO in California, started a drive among these highly 
trained technicians in oil. Out of the 25,000 we have already organized the 
first thousand, and the signal that will go from this convention to organize 
this industry will be the encouragement that others need. I am sure that 
not only these workers and their families, but the entire nation will receive 
the great benefits that will come as a result of this drive. ' 

Our efforts at organization are meeting with a concentrated drive not 
only on the part of the oil interests, but in the whole chemical field. We 
have dared to organize the outstanding research petroleum laboratory in the 
world, Shell development at Emeryville, California. We are struggling there 
for recognition against the employers who have brought in that big, powerful, 
scientific institution, the American Chemical Society, in order to frustrate our 
efforts. This Society has some 28,000 chemist members, but they also have 
a few corporation members, including the Bethlehem Steel, DuPont, Standard 
Oil, and many of the other big industrialists of the nation, and they have 
proclaimed through their scientific press that they will not tolerate unionism 
among these oil technicians and chemists, that they will blacklist them. They 
have openly proclaimed this to the whole chemical profession, and in this way 
they have perverted a scientific institution in their anti-union drive. 


We now have our case before the labor movement. We have a resolution 
before this convention which we hope you will adopt in support of our right 
to represent these men, 800 research scientific workers at Shell development 
who have picked the FAECT as their organization. We ask your help. 


In conclusion I should like to state that the American Oil Chemists are 
in a position and want to make their decisive contribution to smash Hitlerism. 
The progress of American science has been achieved by an army of skilled 
technicians and research workers, imbued with pride in the free and un- 
trammeled development of their talents under a democratic system. 


At a time when the world is meeting the challenge of savagery and 
despotism the skill of scientists and technicians becomes all the more im- 
portant to our national defense, and if we succeed in giving this encourage- 
ment to technicians in oil, it will go to the other industries. There are half a 
million American technicians who are with us in this fight to destroy Hitler- 
ism. In our battle to do that let us first bring democratic rights and protec- 
tion into these engineering institutions, into these laboratories of petroleum, 
and by this drive bring all these workers into the mighty defense effort led 
by CIO. 

The motion to concur in Resolutions Nos. R-69 and R-70 was seconded 
and carried. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair is about to leave to fulfill an en- 
gagement, and before going I merely want to say that in conjunction with 
the Oil Workers’ Union the CIO has perfected an agreement whereby Mr. 
Edwin Smith, former member of the National Labor Relations Board, as- 
sumes the chairmanship of our CIO organizing drive in the great oil in- 
dustry. I have asked Mr. Smith to come here today and meet the delegates 
and also talk to you about the drive which is now under consideration—Mr. 
Edwin Smith, Chairman of the Committee. 
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MR. EDWIN SMITH 
(Chairman Oil Workers’ Organizing Drive) 


Mr. Chairman and delegates to the convention—After seven years of 
sitting in comparative ease on a government swivel chair I now find myself 
on my feet and on the threshold of a very active, a very momentous project— 
the organization of the unorganized workers in the oil industry. 

On my right you will see a sign which reads, “Organized Oil.” The final 
“D” on that sign was not ordered. That is a free gift of the sign painting 
department. Perhaps it was accident, perhaps a burst of optimism. I prefer 
to believe that the sign painter had the gift of prophecy. 

The 500,000 workers in the oil industry in the oil fields, the refineries, the 
pipe lines and in the marketing end of the oil business can be and will be 
organized. After this convention is over we are going to wrap up that sign 
and take it away with us and bring it back to the convention next year, when 
it will no longer stand as a prophecy but as a fulfillment. 

One of the delegates said to me the other day that the trouble with the 
oil industry was it had too much glamour. Yes, when we think of the revolu- 
tion in our social and business life which the automobile, in conjunction with 
gasoline has accomplished, it is a glamorous thought. There is hardly glamour, 
but certainly an awesome significance in the role which the products of 
petroleum play in the conduct of war. This glamour, prehaps of a piratical 
sort, in the growth of the oil business, in the development of great corpora- 
tions, is ever waxing greater and greater by putting their small business 
competitors to the wall. Flabby-minded sentimentalists must see a sort of 
glamour in the paternalism of the company unionism of the oil industry. 

We propose, by means of this organizing campaign, to de-glamorize 
oil. We propose to bring the oil industry out of the realms of romance and 
down to the ground of solid democratic dealing with their organized workers. 
We propose to lift from the oil workers this stupefying blanket of company 
unionism which, as President Knight has correctly said, stemmed originally 
from the oil industry and has spread its insidious wake over most branches 
of American industry. 

We are not satisfied with the fact that at the present time there are 
hundreds of executives of oil companies serving on committees appointed by 
the United States government in order to promote the interests of oil in 
national defense. Oil is a vital instrument of national defense. We hope, 
through organization of the oil workers to democratize its contribution to 
national defense. We want to see representatives of the organized oil workers 
sitting with representatives of management and with representatives of the 
government in order to devise the best means of promoting the contribution 
of oil to national defense and the contribution of oil to those who are fighting 
Hitlerism. 

In undertaking the directorship of this campaign I am deeply grateful to 
President Murray for the confidence which he has reposed in me. So far 
as it lies within my abilities I shall try to justify that confidence. I approach 
this campaign, as I know the convention will approach this campaign, from 
the broadest point of view. The organization of oil workers has more in it 
than more money in the pockets of the oil workers, important though that 
objective may be. I regard this drive in the oil industry as an important 
part of that battle which, for generation after generation, has been the 
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particular responsibility of the American people, that perpetual battle, that 
unending battle, that battle which arouses in the breasts of every American 
his finest impulses—the battle for the preservation and the spread of our 
American democratic institutions. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I want to say just a word about the em- 
ployment of Edwin Smith. Stories have appeared in the newspapers here and 
there throughout the country that Edwin Smith was given employment by 
President Murray because Edwin Smith was a CIO man on the National 
Labor Relations Board. As a matter of fact, nothing could be further from 
the truth. 

It was always the opinion of the President of this organization that 
Edwin Smith rendered a distinct service to the nation and to its people and 
that in his decisions and in his work he always thought primarily of the law, 
what the law was intended for and what the members of the National Labor 
Relations Board were appointed for. 

I never got acquainted personally with Edwin Smith while he was a 
member of the Board. I met him often during the course of hearings before 
the Board, but at no time during his incumbency did I have an opportunity 
to gain a personal acquaintanceship with him. I knew of his record, I knew 


of his deeds, I knew something about his performance. I knew that he was © 


a man of distinction and that he had rendered great public service. So when 
the time came along that the government no longer felt it needed him and an 
opportunity presented itself to Edwin Smith to take important positions with 
industry, I thought that labor ought to bid for his services, because I believed 
then as I do now, that he was the type of man that labor needed in America. 

So I went to Edwin Smith. He did not come to me. I asked him if he 
would like to work for CIO and he said, “Mr. Murray, I would be delighted 
to.” I said, “All right, we have a job for you to do. I would like awfully well 
for you to assume the chairmanship of a special organizing committee to 
organize the giant oil industry.’”” And Mr. Smith accepted the job. He is here 
before you. You know him, you have heard him, and I am quite sure before 
this year is over you will hear more about him, because I am expecting Edwin 
Smith, like I am expecting a lot of other people who work for us, to deliver 
the goods during the current year, and I know he is going to do it. 


The report of the committee was continued as follows: 


DELEGATE PRESSMAN: We have two resolutions I would like to read 
together, one on WPA and one on Public Works Program. 


RESOLUTION RB-71 
WPA 


WHEREAS, (1) After a year and a half of our defense program, there 
are still nearly 5 million unemployed workers; and 

(2) Shortages of basic metals and materials will result in displacing 2% 
to 3 million additional workers in consumer industries during the coming 
year; and 


(3) Appropriations now available to the WPA are completely inadequate. 


to meet the need even of those workers now unemployed; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, (1) That sufficient funds be appropriated by Congress to 
enable WPA to take care of all unemployed and displaced workers; and that 
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the means test not be made a basis for WPA work; that the eighteen-month 
provision be eliminated from the Act along with the section relating to 
minority political groups; and 

(2) That provision be made to adjust the wages of WPA workers to 
compensate for rising costs of living; and 

(3) That the right to organize and bargain collectively be assured all 
WPA workers; and 

(4) That white collar, professional and art projects be continued; and 

(5) That every effort be made by the Government to provide work in 
private industry for the WPA workers as quickly as possible in order to 
achieve the maximum production demanded for our national defense program. 
It is a crime against the country to have unemployed men, with idle machines 
at the time that there is the crying need for greater and greater production 
of materials necessary for national defense. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject of a resolu- 
tion proposed by Tacoma IUC, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 


RESOLUTION R-72 
Public Works Program 


WHEREAS, (1) The CIO at all its conventions has called for establish- 
ment of a unified public works agency authorized to carry on a large variety 
of projects to employ unemployed workers; and 

(2) Senator Thomas of Utah has introduced a bill, S. 1833, to carry out 
this program; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention heartily support and call for the 
passage of S. 1833; and 

(2) That the convention endorse the special purposes of the bill as 
follows: 

a. To wipe out the “means” test on federal work projects. 

b. To establish wage scales and conditions of work on a sound basis. 

c. To administer properly all public works. 

d. To plan for the public works which may be necessary to meet a post- 
war emergency. 

(Delegate Van A. Bittner in the Chair.) 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

DELEGATE PRESSMAN: We now have several important resolutions 
dealing with the problem of organization in the South. I would like to read 
them together and move their adoption at one time. 


RESOLUTION R-73 
Organization of Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


WHEREAS, (1) After several years of constantly conciliatory but in- 
creasingly troubled dealings with the Scripps-Howard chain of 19 news- 
papers, the American Newspaper Guild is now on strike against the Scripps- 
Howard owned Birmingham (Ala.) Post; and 

(2) The Scripps-Howard management’s refusal to grant union security 
and a living wage is responsible for the strike, and 
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(3) The Scripps-Howard management has employed a variety of devices 
to avoid true negotiations with the strikers or their representatives, and 

(4) A similar evasiveness characterized the Scripps-Howard manage- 
ment’s dealings with Philip Murray, President of the CIO, when he offered 
to bring about a settlement of the dispute; and 

(5) The Scripps-Howard management, in an attempt to break the strike, 
has supported and directed the formation of a company union; and 

(6) The dispute is the direct concern of every union man and woman; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That this convention condemns as unjust and unreason- 
able the refusal of the Scripps-Howard management to recognize the News- 
paper Guild union shop and to grant a living wage; and 

(2) We call upon Roy W. Howard and the Scripps-Howard management 
to enter into true collective bargaining with the American Newspaper Guild 
to settle the strike without further delay; and 

(3) We urge all CIO councils and national, regional and local bodies to 
give to the American Newspaper Guild full financial support and close co- 
operation until victory is won; and 

(4) We especially urge CIO organizations in the cities listed below to 
cooperate with the locals of the American Newspaper Guild in organizing 
support for the strike: 

Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Denver, El Paso, Houston, Indianapolis, 
Knoxville, Memphis, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Washington. 

The foregoing resolution was proposed by American Newspaper Guild. 


RESOLUTION R-74 , 
Poll Tax 


WHEREAS, (1) The poll tax, by disfranchising the industrial and agri- 
cultural workers of the South who cannot afford to pay the tax, is a denial 
of civil rights and a perversion of the republican form of government; and 

(2) The refusal of the United States Supreme Court to declare the poll 
tax unconstitutional makes legislative action the only possible way to elimi- 
nate poll taxes; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the CIO consider it a cardinal objective of labor’s 
national legislative program to secure federal legislation prohibiting the im- 
position of state taxes as a condition to the exercise of the franchise in federal 
and state elections. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by Local Union No. 2527, SWOC; Local Union No. 1230, 
SWOC; Tacoma Industrial Union Council; Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers; 
SWOC Locals, Birmingham District; Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union; California State IUC;. National Maritime Union; SWOC Local 
No. 1480. 

RESOLUTION R-75 


Southern Wage Differential 


WHEREAS, (1) Workers engaged in certain jobs in northern industries, 
mills, and factories are paid higher wages than workers engaged in similar 
classifications in the South; and 
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(2) A worker’s time and skill in the South is worth just as much as those 
engaged in similar work in the North; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO, in convention assembled, deplores the 
existing wage differential between workers in the North and South as un- 
justifiable; and 

(2) That we call upon this convention to lend its efforts on behalf of the 
Southern workers to the end that these existing wage differentials may be 
eradicated. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by SWOC Locals, Birmingham 
district. 


RESOLUTION R-%76 
Southern Organizing 


WHEREAS, It having been recognized by this convention that the organi- 
zation of the workers in the South is the No. 1 task before the CIO, and 

WHEREAS, There are hundreds of thousands of workers there who do 
not now enjoy the benefits of organization, and 

WHEREAS, The burden of organization up until this time has been borne 
chiefly by the CIO, and a few international unions, such as the United Mine 
Workers of America, Textile Workers Union of America, Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers, who have been able to establish permanent organizations in that section, 
and 

WHEREAS, The sustained progress thus made comprises the necessary 
foundation for extending the organization campaign to the large potential 
membership affecting all CIO affiliates; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the officials of the CIO are urged immediately to 
formulate and put into effect plans in conjunction with all interested national 
and international unions designed to bring about organization of all Southern 
workers into unions of the CIO. 

A motion was made to adopt Resolutions Nos. R-73, R-74, R-75 and R-76. 

The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE GEORGE BALDANZI, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman, this 
question, as it has been indicated, is one that is going to affect the entire CIO 
movement as we make progress. There are many organizations that are 
strong and large in the North that have not had the occasion to carry on 
their activities below the Mason-Dixon line. Although we have had some 
fine reports of the progress made by the Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee, by the Miners in Alabama and by the Textile Workers, we must 
remember that this progress has been made primarily along the coastal parts 
of the South, but when you get into the center of the South, in the states of 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Tennessee and Georgia you have an entirely different 
situation. In that area there are millions of workers in textile, in furniture, 
woodworking and in farm labor that have had for no practical purposes any 
effort made to bring these workers into the fold of organized labor; and when 
I say it is a problem that is going to affect the entire labor movement I mean 
specifically as we go on we are going to be confronted with a migration of 
northern industry into the South if something is not done in the way of 
bringing organization to those thousands of workers. 
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The Textile Workers Union has been carrying on a drive in the South in 
the past four or five years under the banner of CIO. We have been prac- 
tically the pioneers in that area. It is something similar to the early 
struggles of the Mine Workers Union, because there, too, you have had to 
deal with the same elements, small isolated communities, company stores, 
company police, company doctors, everything is owned by the company. 
These workers have been paid a pittance. I recall before the Wage and 
Hour law was passed, which set a minimum wage of 32% cents an hour for 
textile in the South, many workers were being paid ten and fifteen cents 
an hour, and as a result of our work, as a result of our constant push forward, 
we have raised the wages of those workers considerably. But there is a 
tremendous task to be accomplished there, and it is going to require a well 
coordinated campaign by every international organization connected with 
the CIO. 

We may feel that we have had many struggles in this part of the country, 
but I assure you there is nothing that will compare with the exploitation and 
the misery that is taking place in the South, and it is our duty, our duty to 
future progress of organization, it is our duty to the workers of the South 
in the next year to take whatever resources we may have at our command 
and carry on an extensive organizational campaign in that part of the country. 


The problems are not going to be simple; you have many elements that 
must be fought. It cannot be done on merely an organizing campaign in the 
sense of the word; it must be a two-barreled campaign, we must carry on a 
fight against the poll tax, we must carry on a fight for legislation, we must 
see to it our organizers are not taken out and beaten up and tarred and 
feathered. In many parts of the South you will find armed thugs just roving 
around beating up organizers. In many of our textile mills they come in and 
stack their rifles up, waiting for an organizer to come to the place. From 
the feudal systems that exist, the barbarism, all the political corruption that 
exists in the poll tax states, in a State such as Georgia, for instance, you would 
assume by the actions of some of the men who are responsible in Government 
that they might have been refugees from some asylum, and get into office 
and like maniacs have no conception of the rights of the common people, 
don’t care what they do, but are merely paid hirelings and puppets of the 
politicians and plantation owners in that part of the country. 


There is nothing in the South that will tear down this feudalism except 
organized labor, and that question I say should be the No. 1 question of the 
CIO. As we have talked here today, yesterday and all week, we have heard 
our President set forth a program which has been sound, which has brought 
home to organized workers of America the need for abolishing Hitlerism and 
tyranny from the face of the earth, and along with that program, along with 
our endorsement of that foreign policy of President Roosevelt, we must also 
carry our fight into the South so we may abolish from that section of the 
country conditions that were responsible for people like Hitler and Mussolini 
on the other side, because they are there, and I am hoping out of this conven- 
tion will come a well coordinated effort on the part of the National CIO and 
on the part of all the International Unions that have membership in that area, 
to bring this to the attention of the workers in the South. 


I might say to you that in the last three months the Textile Workers 
Union of America has been able to bring under contract covering wages, 
hours and in many cases vacations, including the checkoff also, approximately 
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ten thousand workers in the cotton mills of the South. The people are ready 
for organization. It is true they have been exploited, they have been beaten 
down, but there is a feeling in the South now they are ready to fight for 
freedom again if we can only provide the leadership for that fight, and I am 
hoping, as I said a moment ago, that we will all agree to make this our 
Number One fight. 

DELEGATE PRESSMAN: Because of the fact we had a large number of 
resolutions and our rules provide that we ordinarily recess at 12:30, I would 
like to move now we suspend the rules and continue our session until 1:00 p. m. 
before we recess for lunch, and I so move, Mr. Chairman. 


The motion was seconded and carried. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Let the Chair just say this is an important mat- 
ter, and we have decided to remain in session until 1:00 o’clock, and I want 
the delegates to preserve order. I don’t want any of the delegates to leave the 
convention because it sort of leaves the impression that some of you might 
leave these organizing campaigns when you get out of this convention, and I 
would not want that impression to be given to anybody. 

Furthermore this convention adopted rules that the speeches should be 
limited to five minutes, so I hope that the speakers will also cooperate with 
the Chair and the convention in carrying out that definite rule of the con- 
vention. 

DELEGATE BEDDOW, Steel Workers Organizing Committee: I am 
from that part of the United States of America where the President said in a 
talk some months ago that one-third of the people of the United States are 
ill-fed, ill-housed and ill-clothed. We from the South have sat here during 
the past four days of this convention and have had very, very little, if any- 

thing, to say. At one time William Mitch, President of the United Mine 
Workers, District 20, and Director of the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee in the South, did have some remarks to make. 

In the South, as we all know, there is very little voting down there, con- 
sequently from the South we have a lot of representatives down there we are 
not proud of. I might name a few of them. You all know who Gene Cox is, 
a little nincompoop down in Georgia elected from a district in which there 
are very few people that till the land or work in the factories or have the 
right to vote. I am from the part of the country where a few months ago a 
man who was rather high in our government had aspirations, and because of 
those aspirations, he paid for it and paid for it grievously. He paid for it due 
to a remark made by the great leader of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, when he described him as that “cigar-smoking, poker-playing, evil old 
man.” He wanted to be President, and that remark spread over the United 
States like the dew spreads over Dixie at night. It killed him utterly, and 
even down there the fishes hate him. It is told that awhile back he went out 
to fish, and bought a number of minnows about an inch long, and he put one 
of them on the hook and when he cast that hook in the water the minnow was 
so angry he hit the water with the throttle wide open, and the first thing he 
saw was an eight hundred pound shark, and he took after him and brought 
him back by the tail. He didn’t like being fished with by Garner, he didn’t 
like being used for bait. 

And today we in the South don’t like what we have down there. Right 
now in this convention I venture to say two-thirds of those workers in the 
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South do not have the franchise. I am looking in the face of one now who 
got a mighty predestination he would be born black, and because he was born 
black he cannot vote. We don’t like that in the South; we never have and 
never will. 

Friday before I left Birmingham, Alabama, to come up here I had to fly 
into Atlanta, Georgia, on a case there on Atlantic Steel. While over there I 
had occasion to go into a court room and in verifieation of what I heard there 
I want to read this letter, and then I am through, because my time is limited. 
I want it in the record, but I will have to delete some words used by the 
judge presiding on the bench on one of those occasions at least. This letter 
came to me by airmail night before last. It says: 

“There have been many arrests made on peace warrants, disorderly 
conduct and misbehavior. The State police have been escorting scabs to and 
from the works in county and city cars. County authorities have been threat- 
ening pickets, beating and drawing guns on them, and told them they would 
beat their so-and-so brains out. .The Fulton County courthouse is the county 
courthouse in which the Georgia Circuit Court is situated, down where jus- 
tice is gone with the wind. The Fulton County courthouse is very definitely 
against the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Judge Robert Carpenter 
told Westbrook, when trying the case of the president of Local 2401 he was 
going to break up this so-and-so Congress of Industrial Organizations if it 
was the last thing he ever did while sitting on the bench. 

“I think the convention should take whatever action it deems advisable 
to do what is necessary to bring economic relief to the State of Georgia. My 
best wishes to you and all delegates of this great convention for a progres- 
sive convention, which will show that the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
is the greatest organization known.” 

And here I have an affidavit signed by six men—I know of this case— 
on November 12th O. J. Stanley and another man were being tried in Judge 
Rosser’s court, one of those elected by a small majority in Alabama—as they 
are in Mississippi and Georgia and other southern states. The chief justice 
in the Court of Fulton County, and the judge, asked Mr. Stanley why he hit 
a scab, one of those going into the plant of the Atlantic Steel to take the 
jobs of those men who were out. He asked Mr. Stanley why he had hit a 
scab, and Mr. Stanley replied, “(He called me a son-of-a-so-and-so,” and the 
Judge leaned over the bench on that occasion and replied, “It is common 
knowledge all steel workers are just plain sons-of-so-and-so.”’ 

That is justice in the south, if you want to call it justice, but we don’t 
like it a damned bit down there, if you will excuse my French. We are not 
going to put up with it in the South. We are organizing in the South, and 
from the very beginning, from the first minute Bill Mitch of the United Mine 
Workers came down there, we have been changing the complexion of some 
of the courts down there, at least. 

Now, friends, it is not possible, the time is too short for me to say more, 
but some time somewhere I would like to have the opportunity of talking 
to more of our brothers in the North and letting them know the true situa- 
tion in the South. It is all right for you men that have never been down 
there—the only times you go may be when you are on your way to Florida 
—you don’t see the inside of those things as I have seen them. Come down 
to Alabama and let me take you around and show you; go to Georgia and see 
the conditions there and go to Mississippi. You know our great President 
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says it is a great thing we are living in this democracy of ours. Yes, it is; 
we love this democracy, but it is not in the South, we don’t have it, but by 
the eternal gods, with the help of this organization, we are going to have it. 
So I am asking you not to let us down. Don’t leave these halls after listening 
to these resolutions and do nothing, but go home and back them to the limit. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

DELEGATE FRED C. PIEPER, Louisiana State Industrial Union Council: 
In the report of the President to this convention, on Page 64, reference was 
made to the progress that has been made in the past year in the South. 
However, I want to take this opportunity to point out certain things which I 
do not believe the majority of the delegates to this convention are aware of. 
When we speak of organizing the South we speak of CIO’s No. 1 organizational 
job. I wonder sometimes whether we have fully recognized that fact, and 
until we do recognize that fact, the job that has got to be done in that part 
of the United States will not be accomplished. 


Yes, you have read much and you have heard much of the obstacles and 
the problems which confront the workers in the South, but you don’t know 
anything; you cannot be told, words are not adequate to describe the condi- 
tions which are found generally throughout a very large section of this 
country of ours. Much has been said in this convention about the suffering 
on other shores and in other parts of this world, and the lack of democracy 
and the destruction of democracy. Well, my friends, you don’t have to leave 
these United States to duplicate those same conditions. You have got to be 
there and live there and work there to really understand and to know what 
is taking place in these United States. 

The entire South, so far as organization is concerned, is a frontier and 
challenges this great organization. Hundreds of thousands of workers 
throughout that section of the country have their eyes on this convention, 
waiting to hear whether this convention is going to recognize their needs 
and answer their call. 

Slavery today exists throughout the South in a greater degree than it 
existed prior to the Civil War—industrial slavery, not only of the Negro, oh 
no, no—every worker in that part of the country is an economic slave in the 
fullest sense of the word. Political freedom! Yes, we read about it in the 
newspapers down there every once in awhile, but we don’t get a chance to 
practice it. And so long as that condition exists you may do what you will 
in the East and in the other great industrial centers in this country, but so 
long as the conditions which exist throughout the Southern states continue 
your gains will be invalidated faster than you can make them. 

Did you ever stop to think that by a stroke of the pen in Washington 
all of the gains that have been made by you good people up here can be just 
wiped out because of the fact of that well-known undemocratic bloc—not 
democratic bloc—there is nothing democratic about them. And we have got 
to change that picture, and it is my opinion and firm conviction as it is of 
hundreds of thousands of Southern workers that the only way it can be 
changed and will be changed is through the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. 

So I want to plead with you and urge that this resolution be given full 
and unqualified support, and that every national union will join with the CIO 
this coming year so that when we come back here next year President Mur- 
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ray can report the organization not only of the great textile industry but also 
of the great oil industry. The large stronghold of that industry, the Dear- 
born of the oil industry, is in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, the largest single 
refining station in this nation operating under a company union contract, so 
we can come back and say we have contributed to the freedom of the South- 
ern workers, give them a chance, send them leadership, extend to them a 
hand of friendship, and you will find them to be most responsive. 
I thank you and I hope this will be concurred in. 


DELEGATE JAMES MERRELL, National Maritime Union: A lot of us 
can get up here and talk about what has happened in the South. It would 
be easy to get up here and remark about the slave markets you have got 
down there and the strikes that have gone on and the people that have gone 
out for two or three or four or five dollars a week and lost, and been beaten 
up. The local police who have been hired by the Standard Oil and a few 
other oil companies to walk in on labor with guns right in the open streets— 
we know about that. 

In our own organization, for instance, on many occasions of strikes we 
have had the police department to bring down vigilantes with guns right on 
the street, machine guns on the street. It would be easy to get up here and 
mention what we have gone through. The question we want to know in this 
convention is it is not what every organization in here has done all through 
the time, it is what in the hell are we doing now to eliminate the situation in 
the South. That is the thing that counts. As far as we are concerned, I 
think we are doing our part of it. We did a good job in Texas of eliminating 
Martin Dies, and we are going out to eliminate this low scum rat from the 
Congress in Washington, too, and:in the next election he will be finished, too. 
That is one of the things we are doing down there. 

In our own organization we have something that nobody else in the 
South can get up and say they have—we have in the ship industry absolutely 
no discrimination aboard ships against anybody, any color or creed, political 
or otherwise. That is one of the things we have got down there. 

The real answer to the South has been given by President Murray when 
he said, “Organize oil,” and that is the baby there that controls the South. 
That is the one. In the next coming convention if we can walk through the 
Standard Oil refineries like we walked through the Ford plant, then you will 
see changed people. Those are the people in the South you have to organize. 

I wish I had time to tell you of a few of the things I know are going on 
in the South, and of the people who are trying to do something to eliminate 
it. Let us forget the idea of what we have done—everyone of us has done 
something or we wouldn’t be here today—let us put it that way; and let us e@ 
say, “What are we going to do and what can we do now to eliminate the 
situation, and are we going to do it?” That is about all I can say on that. 


DELEGATE MILTON MURRAY, American Newspaper Guild: Brother 
Chairman and Delegates, it is not my purpose to make a long speech. The 
Newspaper Guild has a strike in progress in Birmingham, Alabama. We have 4 
strikes in progress in Chester and Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. On those strikes 
we have had marvelous support from the Steel Workers, Mine Workers, 
Textile Workers, Shipbuilders, Automobile Workers, and other branches of 
the CIO. I want to thank those organizations for their help in the successful 
prosecution of these strikes. 
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In Birmingham for more than eleven weeks a small group of determined 
and courageous newspapermen have walked the picket line to establish the 
principle of the union shop, establish standards of decent wages and decent 
working conditions. We propose to carry on that contest with the so-called 
liberal publisher until we have won what we set out to win. With the help 
of this organization, I am confident we can do that. 

I would like to speak to you for a moment about newspapermen. As 
President of the American Newspaper Guild, I represent the men and women 
who sit at these crowded tables at the front of your hall attempting to report 
honestly, fairly, accurately and adequately the proceedings of this convention. 
I would like to ask your cooperation with the newspapermen here and the 
newspapermen and women you meet throughout the country. I would like to 
ask you to divorce us from the publishers, and when you have a quarrel over 
the policy of newspapers, the editorial policy, take it up with the publishers, 
don’t take it out on the men with the pencils and cameras. 

In Detroit where we have had strikes, big strikes, we have had our 
photographers beaten up by brothers in the CIO. The photographers had 
their union cards in their pockets, but the men on the picket line felt those 
men with the cameras were the press and swung at them with their picket 
sticks. We couldn’t explain we, too, were in the labor movement honestly 
and sincerely. 

I would like to ask your further help, you men who go out through the 
nation organizing and working with the local unions; I would like to ask you 
to speak with the newspapermen you meet and tell them in other towns, New 
York, Detroit, Los Angeles, throughout the country, newspapermen just like 
themselves have won union shops, improved wages and working conditions by 
being members of the union, and you will help us in our job of organizing 
newspapermen and women. 

DELEGATE CHRISTOPHER, Local Industrial Union 907, Sequatchie, 
Tennessee: Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, the American Federation of 
Labor in days gone by as frequently as the years rolled around used to Say, 
“We are going to organize the South.” Bill Green used to come down and 
say it, and it never was done. We are looking upon this as a cooperative 
venture. We are the CIO, not just in the South but all of us, East West, 
North and South. The South is not a rural section of America any longer. 
We have industry in the South, we have workers who want to be organized, 
workers who have demonstrated that they are capable of organizing and 
doing something for themselves. 

I have jotted down, Mr. Chairman, a list of a few of the industries we 
have down in the South that make it worthwhile for all CIO National and 
International Unions to interest themselves in this No. 1 task of bringing 
industrial democracy and freedom and all of the benefits that go with that to 
our fellow workers who work in the mines, mills and factories of the South. 

We have textile and hosiery workers down there, clothing and laundry 
workers, mine workers, steel workers, lumber and woodworkers, construction 
and building material workers, smelter workers and metal miners, paper 
workers, District 50 of the United Mine Workers, Coke, Chemical and By- 
Product Workers, quarry and marble workers, shoe workers, auto and air- 
craft, packinghouse, cannery, tobacco, milling and cotton compress, furniture 
workers, rubber workers, munition workers, aluminum workers and bauxite 
workers, transport and truck drivers, electric and machine workers, plastic 
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and cellulose, Inland Boatmen and Railway, brewery and distillery workers, 
the seacoast men of the NMU, and shipbuilding. We have candy and confec- 
tionery, leather and glass workers, utility workers, gas and water, sugar, 
dairy, bakery, theatre and amusement workers, pottery, and in some of the 
service trades we have ail of those that go with any other section of the 
country. We feel some little progress has been made. 

We know we are not going to organize the South unless we have men to 
do the job with. The Automobile Workers did not organize Detroit without 
organizers. The South is not going to be organized without organizers, money 
and men and all the ingenuity the CIO is capable of mustering to throw its 
tremendous strength into this job of organizing the South. It can be done 
by the CIO. I don’t believe it can be done by any other organization or agency 
we have in America. We expect next year we can report substantial progress 
and that CIO’s pledge to organize the South will not be an idle one. 

DELEGATE JOHN SCHULTER, Birmingham, Alabama, Industrial Union 
Council: Like my predecessors, Paul Christopher and Noel Beddow, I, too, 
have been an organizer in the South for the last five years, and we have come 
here to this convention to register our voices in support of this resolution for 
an all-out effort to organize the South. Living in the land of greens and gravy 
for five years, working against all sorts of obstacles, we feel that there is no 
one more competent, more able to speak about the South than those who have 
had to live with this problem of organization. Our principal task here today 
is to convince International Unions who have representatives here to send 
their organizers into the South. The average industrial wage paid throughout 
the South is $755.00 per year. I want to ask the Automobile Workers how 
many autos can an industrial worker in the South buy on $755.00 a year? 
I want to ask the Clothing Workers and the Shoe Workers and all the other 
great International Unions that are represented at this convention how much 
can these people buy of your products made in the North on a wage of $755.00 
a year? The average wage for an agricultural worker in the South is $158.00 
per year. And I, too, want to ask again of these unions how much in the way 
of commodities which your members make can these people buy ? 

And so, therefore, the organization of the workers in the South comes as 
a matter of fundamental importance to every union in this country. It ceases 
to be just a matter of elevating working conditions and raising standards of 
employment; it becomes a matter and movement of social reconstruction and 
social rehabilitation. 

In the City of Birmingham we have today a housing and a health problem 
unparalleled by any major industrial city in the United States. Were we to 
hold a convention of this type in Birmingham you would have the colored 
workers on this side, and there must be a barrier in between them, and then 
the white workers could meet with them. That is the law in the State of 
Alabama and also the law in the State of Georgia. 

We have homes that those people live in that a good Wisconsin farmer 
wouldn’t even keep his pigs in, no less keep a human being in. In the City of 
Birmingham among the colored quarters we have row upon row of houses, 
we have an avenue, an alley and court, and then a place, four rows of houses 
right on top of one another in a single square. 

I know there are many speakers from down below the Mason-Dixon line 
who want to speak on this, and they all want their day in court. It is 
unfortunate that this resolution came up so late during the proceedings of 
the convention. 
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Again, in order to make time for them, I plead with you International 
officials and the International Unions to send your organizers down in the 
South on this great social crusade, this great movement of emancipation of 
all labor, both black and white. 

The question was called for. 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: It is now 1 o’clock. Do you want to vote on this 
resolution? All who want to vote on the resolution raise their hands. 

The question has been called for and all in favor of the committee’s re- 
port will say “aye’’; those opposed, “no”’. 

The motion to adopt the resolution is carried. 

The convention will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock. 

Whereupon at 1:05 o’clock, p.m., the convention stood adjourned until 2 
o'clock, p.m. ” 


FIFTH DAY—FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 2:15 o’clock. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: In accordance with the decision of the con- 
vention yesterday afternoon 2 o’clock today has been definitely set aside as 
the hour at which we will proceed to the nomination and election of officers 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing year. The Chair 
now presents the gavel to Delegate Bittner, who will preside over the con- 
vention during these exercises. 

(Delgate Van A. Bittner in the chair.) 


CHAIRMAN BITTNER: The Chair, in accordance with the special order 
of business, now declares that nominations and election of the president for 
the CIO is before the house and recognizes Delegate Kennedy. 


DELEGATE KENNEDY, United Mine Workers: Mr. Chairman, several 
years ago I listened to a great speaker trace the history of the Irish race in 
this country, and he took as his text upon that occasion a family name in 
New England, one of the first persons to emigrate to that particular part of 
the country from Ireland. The name of the family that he took on that occa- 
sion was Murray, the Murray family in New England. 

I propose here this afternoon to follow along that line of reasoning in the 
development of the point that I desire to make. The man I shall nominate for 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations has been in this country 
since he was a young boy. He started to work in the mines of his native 
country, and upon arrival here took his place in the mines of this country. 
He immediately became active in the affairs of the United Mine Workers of 
America. From a local union officer to checkweighman, to a member of the 
Mine Committee, he became an officer of the international organization, rep- 
resenting District No. 5 on the International Executive Board of the United 
Mine Workers of America. He served on our Board of a number of years 
and was then called upon to take up the presidency of District No. 5, one of 
the largest districts in our organization at that time. He managed the affairs 
of that district in such a manner that it became the outstanding district not 
only in intelligent leadership but in service to the men of that great organiza- 
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tion—the greatest of any within the jurisdiction of the United Mine Workers 
of America. After his service there he became International Vice President 
of the United Mine Workers, the position which he still holds, and to which 
he was re-elected one year ago. : 

Last year when the distinguished President of the United Mine Workers 
of America relinquished his position as the President of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, the United Mine Workers of America gave to this organi- 
zation the man I am about to present for re-election this afternoon. That 
man has served his apprenticeship in the labor movement of this country, and 
as I said before, he has the background that equips him to manage well the 
affairs of this great organization. He has served for one year as President 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, and during this time he has 
brought to this organization that service and that leadership that he has 
given in the past in the various official positions that he has held in this great 
movement. 

This man is a man of conviction. He has the courage to give voice to 
those convictions. He has outlined for this great organization a course of 
procedure during the past year that has borne fruit, as attested to by the 
great increase in membership and in service and in results to those dependent 
upon and members of this great institution. 

With all of it, my friends, his work has been characterized by that hum- 
ble, almost self-effacing manner and way that has been his attitude through- 
out his entire life. Yet this man knows that with all of these splendid traits 
of leadership he nor no other man can hope to make progress unless he has 
the united support of those who believe in and who are members of these 
great organizations affiliated with the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

With that as the text, my friends, I believe you will agree with me that 
his leadership has commanded the united support and cooperation of every 
organization in the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

And so, my friends, this afternoon in this great convention of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations I say that this man I shall nominate has 
made good. He is deserving of our continued support and cooperation. I 
have the honor and the privilege to present to this convention for election as 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations the name of that bril- 
liant leader and great man, Philip Murray. 

(The delegates arose and joined in a demonstration that lasted for forty- 
five minutes. A band dressed in Scotch kilties led the delegates in the demon- 
stration around the hall.) 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Delegates, just listen a moment. Let us stop 
smoking down there, because with all this paper on the floor you are liable to 
start a fire that will kill a lot of people, because you know the condition of 
the exits of the building. With all the paper on the floor, if a fire ever started 
here, God knows what would happen. I have put my own pipe in my pocket, 
and I am asking each delegate to stop smoking during the rest of this session. 

Now I will recognize Delegate Rosenblum. 

DELEGATE ROSENBLUM, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Brother 
Chairman and delegates, a year ago in Atlantic City the President of our 
organization, the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, had the privi- 
lege and honor of seconding the nomination of Philip Murray for President of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. Today, because of President Hill- 
man’s serving the nation in Washington, that happy duty falls to me. 
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We of the Amalgamated have had the good fortune of working closely 
with Philip Murray for many years, both before the CIO and in the busy and 
fruitful years since 1936. In Atlantic City we pledged him our loyal and 
wholehearted support in the performance of the responsible and difficult task 
which he reluctantly undertook in assuming the leadership of CIO. We 
pledged him that support because we were heart and soul devoted to the 
cause and principles of the CIO, and because we saw in him the one man 
amongst us who could cement and unify our forces and give us the leadership, 
the direction, the vision and the organizing force to carry our great move- 
ment to still greater heights of strength, power and influence among the 
workers of the country and in the life of the nation. 

The achievements of the CIO in the past year under the wise and tem- 
perate guidance of Philip Murray have more than justified our faith. The 
inspired-leadership Philip Murray has given to this convention has united 
our ranks as they have never been united before, behind a clear and aggres- 
sive program which will give leadership to the workers both within and with- 
out our ranks and to the entire nation in the year to come. The convention, 
expressing the faith and devotion of the five million members of the CIO, has 
solidly united in the demand for the continuance of Philip Murray’s leadership. 

Voicing the unanimous conviction and wholehearted desire of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, which I have the honor to represent, 
I second the nomination of Phil Murray for the President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 

(Applause. ) 

DELEGATE R. J. THOMAS, United Automobile Workers: Mr. Chairman, 
fellow delegates, friends, I rise to second the nomination of Philip Murray. I 
do not second this nomination in my own name, nor only in the name of the 
530,000 organized auto workers for whom I speak. I am sure I voice the 
sentiments of all of the CIO’s five million. 

A year ago at Atlantic City we first entrusted national CIO leadership 
into the hands of this man. Most of us can remember his words as he 
assumed office. 

He said that the CIO, within a year, would complete organization in the 
steel industry. He has kept that pledge. The Little Steel Corporations, vio- 
lent bitter-enders in the war on CIO, are today completely organized. 

He said that before the year was out, the CIO would place the mighty 
Ford empire under contract and bring American democracy to 130,000 Ford 
workers. He has kept that pledge. Last night these Ford workers acknowl- 
edge their debt to him. 

The overshadowing crisis in our foreign relations brought forth another 
side of the genius of Philip Murray. He has set forth and elaborated a pro- 
gram for national defense production which represents the most feasible, the 
most practical defense program yet put forth. 

This program is the CIO’s proposal for a two-front war on dictatorship— 
it proposes the mechanics through which the defeat of Hitler may be accom- 
plished; and at the same time it proposes to maintain and extend democracy 
at home while that great goal is being achieved. 

We have been privileged to hear him this week from this platform. With 
clarity and courage—and in humble spirit—he has guided us throughout this 
most constructive convention. On Wednesday he told us of his simple desire. 
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He said—and I quote—“All I want to do is what I have done throughout 
my life, and that is to work in the trenches of industry fighting to organize 
men and women—nothing more and nothing less.” 

I must confess that I have some feeling of doubt and hesitancy as I speak 
in support of this nomination. 

Less than three months ago, as a result of the accumulation of work 
and worry, of activity in behalf of labor, this man was stricken by serious 
illness. 

For six weeks and more he lay on a hospital cot, his life hanging by a 
thread. All over the country in the homes of the workers questions were 
asked: “Will Phil be able to return to us? Even if he does recover, will he 
be willing to take his life in his hands again and resume his place at the front 
of our mighty, exacting movement?” 

I have been privileged to know Phil Murray more intimately than most 
of you. And I knew the answers to these questions. I knew that Phil’s an- 
swer was that if CIO needed him and wanted him he would serve—yes, that 
he would serve as long as there was breath in him. He could do nothing else 
—for his heart, his brain, his body have always been given to the service of 
his fellow men. 

We thank God that he has been spared for us. I cannot help feeling that 
as Phil lay there in that darkened sick-room, when his life hung in the bal- 
ance, that his will to live must have been sustained and nurtured by the love 
which millions of our workers bear for him. 

For all his simple, modest ways, Phil is cut from the pattern of the great 
leaders of our age. He is formed from the sturdy molds of Keir Hardie and 
Bob Smilie, leaders of the British miners who inspired the growth of our 
own movement. 

He is no war-monger; he is a lover of peace—yet he has pledged his all 
to the obliteration of Hitlerism. 

He believes and practices mediation and conciliation—yet he will never 
surrender the fundamental rights of labor. He is a Christ-like character in 
his tolerance and his love for his fellow men, yet he hates and fights and 
vanquishes the oppressors of the people. 

I urge the unanimous election of Philip Murray. (Applause.) 

DELEGATE RIEVE, ‘Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman, it indeed gives me 
pleasure and a privilege to second the nomination of Phil Murray. Never in 
the history of the world, in my opinion, has mankind gone through a greater 
crisis than the world is going through today, and never in the history of the 
world have the times called for leadership as they have today. We in America 
are fortunate that we can offer that leadership to the world. We can offer 
it to the world through our national government and we can offer it to the 
labor movement of the world through the leadership of Phil Murray. 

In behalf of the Textile Workers’ Union of America I am privileged to 
second the nomination and I urge the unanimous election of Philip Murray 
for the presidency of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

DELEGATE DALRYMPLE, Rubber Workers: Mr. Chairman, brother 
and sister delegates, I feel it a great honor and privilege to have this oppor- 
tunity to come before this great convention for the purpose of seconding the 
nomination of our great President, Philip Murray. I have worked very closely 
with President Murray since he became President of the Congress of Indus- 
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trial Organizations, and during the time he served as Vice President, and at 
no time have I ever called upon him for advice or assistance in any way that 
he did not immediately respond. 

In 1936 I asked him to send us a man to assist us in the difficult problems 
we were confronted with at that time at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany. He said he would give us one of the best men he had, and he assigned 
Allan Haywood to assist us in that trying time. 

During the last year I called upon him to give us assistance again, and 
through the Organization Directors they assigned a man to assist us in the 
organization drive and assigned four other organizers to assist us in organiz- 
ing Goodyear. 

I am happy to report that after seven long years of struggle we were 
successful this year in signing three contracts with the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, and we are now negotiating the fourth contract. 


I have always found President Murray a man that was willing to give 
advice, sound, sane, sensible, constructive advice, and I hope that each and 
every organization will cooperate in such a way that he will be privileged to 
live his natural life, and that he can bring to us the necessary direction, not 
in an advisory capacity, but as a director. I believe each and every one of us 
realize that he is our leader and a great leader, and I feel highly honored to 
have the privilege of seconding his nomination. I hope the convention will 
unanimously re-elect President Murray. 


DELEGATE CURRAN, National Maritime Union: In seconding the 
nomination of Philip Murray on behalf of our organization, I simply want to 
say that I know of no other man that has the courage, the integrity and the 
ability to carry out the mandate and the resolutions that this convention 
has adopted. . 

Secondly, we, because of our predecessors who went down to the sea in 
ships, owe it as a duty to second this nomination because we brought him over 
here to give to you service. 

I don’t have to recount the things he has done during the past year. They 
have. already been told to you. I simply want to say to you that one of the 
resolutions adopted here said we were going to deliver the goods. Through 
his counsel, advice and leadership, we have been successful in making closed 
shop contracts with substantial increases which will insure all the deliveries 
for the next two years to come without interruption. 

Therefore, I am not going to urge the unanimous election of Philip 
Murray to the leadership of CIO for another year, because I know he is going 
to get the unanimous vote of this convention. 


DELEGATE ROBINSON, Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers: I rise to sec- 
ond the nomination of Philip Murray for the Presidency of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. I feel very deeply in this because I, like Philip 
Murray, have worked underground. There is very little difference funda- 
mentally between a coal digger and a metal miner. When we work under- 
ground we go down in the mines and we size up the job, we decide what we 
have to do and then we do it. It was through that simple training that 
Brother Murray learned his first experience in how to conduct himself in 
the manner in which he has during this past year for the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, and for the many years before that for the United Mine 
Workers of America. 
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During this past week we have been reviewing the work done during 
the past year. We have found that the record was good, that it was whole- 
some and that it showed great progress. In reviewing the past year we 
looked to the problems for the future, and in looking at the report of the 
President for the last year we see clearly what our course will be for the 
future. As President Murray has so clearly outlined the most important job 
for the Congress of Industrial Organizations is to bend every effort to see 
that we do our part in defeating Hitlerism throughout the world. 

The next important problem that we have which is a contributing factor 
to the main problem is the continuation of the organization of the unorgan- 
ized, and the third problem is, after that organization is completed, to use 
that organization to better the conditions of all the American people and to 
prevent legislation being passed in this country that ‘would deprive us of our 
constitutional and God-given rights. 

We are going to elect Philip Murray for a second time as President of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations because he has given the leadership and 
he has given the program, and we know he is going to carry it out militantly 
and intelligently, he is going to do it for the best interests of the workers in 
America and for the example of all the workers in the world. 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I as President of the Interna- 
tional Mine, Mill and Smeltermen’s Union second the nomination of President 
Philip Murray for another term as President of this great organization. 

CHAIRMAN BITTNER: Are there other nominations? No other nomi- 
nations being heard, the Chair will entertain a motion to direct the Secretary 
to cast the unanimous vote of this convention for Philip Murray for President 
of the CIO’s ensuing term. 

A motion to that effect was adopted by uanimous vote and Secretary 
Carey cast the unanimous ballot of the convention for Philip Murray for 
President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing term. 

Chairman Bittner declared Philip Murray duly elected President for the 
ensuing term. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: Delegates to this great convention, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for one occupying a position such as you have thrust upon 
me to express properly and adequately the feeling that I have in my bosom 
at the present moment. I think that you, like me, must sense the great 
responsibility which this position entails, the prosecution of your decisions and 
the promotion of your policies and the execution of your programs shall be 
pushed forward with all of the will and all of the determination I possess. 

My mind at this moment runs beyond this great convention hall. I think 
I can see at the moment millions and millions of people with eyes cast won- 
deringly, yes, hopefully, upon this great parliament of labor. I look down into 
the great South and there I see a yearning for organization, a hope forever 
beating within the breasts of the Southern workers for higher standards and 
improved conditions of living. I can see in the very minds of those people a 
prayer asking that they shall be delivered from their present condition of 
servitude: by you—by you, by the countless thousands of members of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

And what I say with reference to the South goes with conviction also 
out into every unorganized portion of the United States where workers today 
are without the benefit and without the protection of a great, powerful labor 
organization to insure them their economic independence. 
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And I look beyond the shores of our great country at the moment onto 
the battlefields of other countries where the wage earners of oppressed coun- 
tries are engaged in struggles involving their right to live, and right now they 
are shedding their blood, they are yielding their limbs, they are giving of 
their very lives, to secure for themselves and to maintain for themselves just 
some of the privileges that we Americans here in this great country of curs 
today enjoy. And so much depends upon the outcome of that great struggle, 
the repercussions of that struggle, that our people in this great country have 
solemnly declared to the world that it is going to be their purpose to go from 
here right through in their own interests as free American workers, for the 
maintenance of their economic dependence in the United States, for their 
religious freedom, for their civil liberties, and for all of the other liberties 
that accompany life in a democracy. 

Yes, my friends, I sense keenly the grave responsibilities devolving upon 
me, but certainly whatever might happen with reference to the prosecution 
of these policies and these programs must necessarily stem from you, flow 
from you, all of you here and all of those countless millions of people way 
out there in these 48 states of our great Union. 

The National CIO, if I understand it correctly, in this convention today is 
saying to America, “Here we are, America, come, let us work together.” 

We are asking our great government today, this great day, we are asking 
our Congress and our President today, in recognition of the things which we 
have done in this convention, to come—come just a little bit closer to labor, 
to have faith in American labor, to understand that American labor has a 
soul, a heart, a mind, a conscience, a body. 

Labor’s chief difficulty in America today, as in the days gone by, lies in 
the unwillingness, the obvious unwillingness of government and business to 
accept labor in good faith. 

And so today, my friends, you have thrown down the challenge, you are 
saying to big business in America today, you are saying to big industry, big 
finance, and, oh, to big government today, ‘Have faith in us, we are American 
workers. Give to us some of these privileges, some of these blessings that 
God in His infinite wisdom decreed that human beings should have upon 
this earth.” 

I say to you here today—and I do not think that I am issuing from my 
lips or mouth any idle platitudes when I say so, that insofar as I am con- 
cerned, with such limited talents, limited abilities as I may possess, it shall 
be my purpose to struggle, strive and fight—fight for the furtherance of your 
legitimate aims and objectives in the United States of America. (Applause.) 


The Graces and the Girdlers, whoever they may be, whatever positions 
of might they might occupy in our realm, they must inevitably bow to the 
will of the people, and the people of the United States, so far as its workshops 
are concerned, are represented here in this great convention. May we have 
the strength, may we have all the will, the power, endurance and the energy 
to continue energetically the prosecution of these policies enunciated by you 
in this great meeting. 

And might I add to what I have said with reference to the prosecution 
of these policies just another word. And I think it is worth listening to, and 
I think it is worth heeding. We in the National CIO have determined to work 
together, work cooperatively and constructively together. As I remarked the 
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other day, the fundamental work of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
is bigger than men. Hence the absolute necessity for every single unit of 
this movement to work with its President and to work with its Executive 
Committee. I implore each of you to do so throughout the year. 

There is more need for national unity within this movement today than 
ever before. Our liberties are bound to be jeopardized, they are bound to be 
threatened. Industrialists and opportunists, taking advantage of the present 
grave national emergency, will attempt to enslave labor, to manacle labor, 
to restrict labor, to restrain labor, to seek the use of the power of the courts 
to prevent labor exercising the use of its economic weapons where industrial- 
ists, taking advantage of the present emergency, attempt to deprive labor 
of its legitimate, God-given rights in this great country of ours. 

To those industrialists—and there are many of them in America—I say 
to them from this public platform this afternoon they had better not try to 
shackle labor in America, because labor is in no mood to accept the shackles 
of mighty industry in the United States, either now or at any other time. 
(Applause. ) 

Those men in our Federal Congress, those people who come from Con- 
gressional Districts where there is no industry and where they cannot, by 
any stretch of the imagination, have the slightest understanding of our eco- 
nomic problems, those are the men who are leading the fight in the Federal 
Congress to shackle labor today—childish, foolish, perfectly nonsensical, if 
not crazy men endeavoring to take advantage of the present situation to pro- 
mote the enactment of legislation that has for its purpose the shackling of 
labor, the shackling of women and children. 

The Government of the United States, this great democracy of ours, 
cannot afford in the presence of this grave national emergency, now or 
after, to enact legislation that has for its purpose the issuance of restraints 
or the manacling of labor. 

These things, my friends, we will fight; these things we must fight. That, 
that is an industrial duty of ours that is thrust upon your shoulders and an 
additional duty that is thrust upon my shoulders. Won’t you, after this con- 
vention is over, go back to your respective terrtories from wherever you may 
come and inculcate within your ranks the need of organized workers in the 
National CIO working together toward the attainment of these objectives to 
which I make reference, the need of each and every single unit in our organi- 
zation continually conducting a national crusade to organize the unorganized 
in this great nation of ours. 

That program, like all of the rest of the programs, must necessarily go 
forward. We cannot stop, we cannot hesitate, we cannot stand still. We 
are living a life in a great universal emergency that commands, commands 
the vital forces of labor to work harder for their mutual protection than they 
have ever worked before. 

The promotion of any kind of war economy, particularly in a great na- 
tion such as ours, might easily lead to the conduct of campaigns that have 
for their purpose the ultimate destruction of unions in this country, and it is 
against these practices, these reprehensible things which are now under con- 
sideration and which are being promoted today that I say to America, 
through the medium of this great meeting, that the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations will fight and fight and fight—on every picket line and in every 
legislative hall, because those things represent life. The sinew, the body, the 
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muscle, the blood, the heart, the soul, the mind of human beings is wrapped 
up in these things, and we must continue to fight and fight and fight for as 
long as we are privileged to live this life that we are now living. 

Well, we are rolling along to the end of a memorable convention. A few 
little, unfortunate things have transpired during the course of the conven- 
tion—not in the convention, but in some instances outside the convention— 
regrettable instances which the Chair is prompted at this late hour to suggest 
must be stopped. (Applause.) 

Labor unions were never builded upon the premise of thuggery or the 
use of knucks. That practice to me is reprehensible. People who are mem- 
bers of this union of ours must not hate each other. We don’t join unions 
to hate each other. People who join CIO unions do not join unions for the 
purpose of developing prejudices or passions. They join unions for an en- 
tirely different purpose, and that is to promote understanding, to promote 
good will, to promote unity within the union if in no other place throughout 
the country. 

So when this convention ends let us say to America that the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations is united, standing solidly together and leaving this 
great convention hall working as one man toward the attainment of our 
common, legitimate, and very constructive objectives. 

It shall not be the purpose of the President of this organization to en- 
courage jurisdictional raids within the union. It shall be his purpose to ren- 
der every practical support he can to every union affiliated with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations to increase its membership, increase its influence, 
and improve its lot. There shall be no discrimination exercised against any 
union in that regard. I shall ask all of our unions, while they give thought to 
that factor, to also refrain from indulging in other kinds of raids upon other 
unions, that is, not without some conversation at least, attempting to take 
away workers from one union to another without consulting the officers of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations. (Applause.) 

I think that, as a matter of common justice, the President of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations is at least entitled to a little conversation 
about these matters before they really take place. 

And while we are talking about the subject matter of loyalty, might I 
say that I take second place to no man in my loyalties to my union and in my 
loyalties to my fellow men. I shall die upon that kind of a platform. If I 
never amounted to any other thing in life, at least I have always had that 
requisite. It may have been a human frailty, but I have it and I have had it, 
and that is loyalty—loyalty to my leaders, loyalty to my fellow men, loyalty 
to my organization. ; 

And so after this convention is over, all that I am asking for in that re- 
gard is a little reciprocity. I give it, and as the President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, I expect it in return. There is nothing wrong with 
that kind of a platform. There is no bedevilment about it. I shan’t engage 
myself in a lot of supercilious conversation with people behind closed doors 
about how I should take advantage of any man or any group of men. If any 
of you ever come around to talk to me about things like that, I am going to 
open the door and I am going to kick you out, because. I don’t belong to that 
school. (Applause.) 

So that you must understand there is going to be no conspiracies, no 
connivances, no deviltry, no efforts on the part of the President of the Con- 
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gress of Industrial Organizations to do a single, solitary individual charged 
with responsibility for leadership in these organizations a single, solitary 
little bit of wrong-doing. You have my word to that effect, I promise it, and 
insofar as it is humanly possible for me to make perfect the execution of that 
commitment, it shall be done. 

And so I am about to close. You have thrust, as I have said, upon me a 
great work. I shall try, I shall strive, I shall endeavor to do that work. I 
need your help, I cannot get along without you, I need all of you, I need every 
single, solitary man and woman in this convention; I need all the millions of 
people that you represent. I need all of you. There is not a damned thing 
that I can do with this organization without your help. I am merely, as has 
ofttimes been said before, your mouthpiece. I possess no strength, only such 
strength as you give me. I ask you, all of you, and the millions that you 
represent back home, to give me that strength and that cooperation. (Ap- 


plause. ) 

And to you, Mr. President, the President of our great Republic, I am 
attempting now to address you through the medium of this convention. I ask 
you in the spirit of equal justice, in the spirit of righteousness, to sit down 
and ponder just a little more than you have been about the need of giving 
labor in America a chance, a better chance, a mere wholesome chance to 
join with you in the conduct of your great defense enterprises. 

And to you mighty men in industry and finance, wherever you may be . 
today, I shall address myself to you now. I ask you in the name of all that 
is fair and just to mete out to labor in this situation more—more of the things 
to which they are entitled. I ask each of you, no matter who you may be, 
that all industry and all that manage and conduct industry to stop profiteering 
at the expense of the American people. (Applause.) 

I ask you to join with labor, Mr. American Businessman, in the enact- 
ment of legislation that will prevent the development of unhealthy inflation 
in America, and in so doing, and in equal justice to every laborer in this 
country, I ask you to join with American labor in not—in not petitioning the 
Congress of the United States to freeze the wages or tie wages to costs of 
living. 

Labor, in the development of the tax program, and in the suggestions 
that labor has made to our Federal Congress in connection with tax programs, 
has been and is prepared to make its substantial contribution towards our 
national well-being and towards the ultimate and complete defeat of every 
individual and every power, including Hitler, that seeks to destroy the demo- 
cratic way of life, the maintenance of our institutions and the freedoms which 
trade unions should exercise in every democracy throughout the world. 

You, Mr. President; you, Mr. Businessman, we are calling upon you from 
this convention today. Accept us in good faith, sit around the industry 
council table with us, perfect your programs of expansion with us, join with 
us and consult us with reference to accelerated production, give us an ad- 
ministrative part in the development of these great projects, because when 
you talk of labor in America you talk of America—labor is America, America 
is labor. 

Why should the agencies of government in Washington today be virtually 
infested with wealthy men, men who are supposedly receiving one dollar a 
year compensation? Why resort to the usages of these subtle hypocrisies? 
The country knows these men are not making that kind of a contribution 
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toward our national welfare. The country knows it, so why be hypocritical 
about it? It is commonly known on almost every street corner in America 
that many of these business men who are allegedly working for one dollar 
a year, their total compensation, are in the inside of government getting fat, 
juicy, profitable contracts for the companies they are privileged to represent 
there. That, that is dishonest. See? 

They sent Willie Bioff and another man named Browne to a Federal 
penitentiary for racketeering. Willie and George Browne indulged them- 
selves in illegitimate, illegitimate practices; but, damn it, their practice could 
be no more reprehensible, no more vicious in the end than the dishonest 
practices of an American businessman purportedly working for a dollar a 
year and who is obviously in the city of Washington sabotaging the national 
defense efforts. (Applause.) 

Oh, if we are going into a war, or if we are in a war, the situation is 
sufficiently serious no matter which of the two conditions may prevail, 
sufficiently serious to warrant a little bit of honesty in this great country of 
ours, a little bit of fair dealing, a little bit of better understanding. That 
question runs primarily again to the question of good faith. Our government 
and our administration—and it is not my part to lay criticism at its door— 
I don’t criticize men so much as I criticize things—when I say to the govern- 
ment of the United States of America, the National CIO is here with its 
heart, its mind, its body, its everything, its life, its blood, and its limbs, pre- 
pared to make whatever sacrifices may be necessary to protect this thing 
that we call democracy, then I say to the government and I say to business 
let us, each of us, all of us, no matter who it may be or whence we come 
from, let us be honest with each other. Let us be honest with the people of 
the United States, let us be honest with our government, and let us leave here, 
wherever we may go, to meet men from whatever calling they may be called 
from, to meet men that can look at each other in the eye and say to each 
other in the conduct of this great, great adventure, this great endeavor, this 
great rush to uphold the maintenance of the principles that we fundamentally 
believe in, in this country of ours, let us say that the underlying motive which 
prompted this convention to take the action which it has taken is a sincere 
desire to promote in the United States of America national, national honesty— 
national honesty not only in trade unions and between trade unions but in 
government and between the various branches of government, and in business 
and between the various associations represented in business. 

These are our.objects, these are our pleadings, these are the things we 
propose to fight for after this convention is over; and it shall be my proud 
privilege to render whatever service I humanly can render towards the 
attainment of these very lofty objectives to which I have made reference. 

I thank all of you for this honor. I pray God will give me the strength to 
carry out your policies, and I ask you now at the close of my talk to you to 
believe me, I mean what I have said when I ask you as men, men and women 
—and you are men and you are women—to help me. I need your help. 

I thank you. 

(The delegation arose and applauded long and vigorously.) 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF SECRETARY 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The convention will be in order. The delegates 
will be seated. The convention will now move towards the nomination of a 
Secretary for the ensuing year. Do I hear a nomination? 
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DELEGATE BITTNER: Mr. Chairman and delegates, it has been my 
proud privilege for the past several conventions of the CIO to nominate a 
candidate for Secretary of this organization, and I place the name of a man 
before you today who has served this organization and served it well. He is 
just one of us, a man who has the simple philosophy of life in taking his 
work seriously but not taking himself seriously, a man who is among the 
younger elements of our organization, and God knows we need these young 
men in CIO to give us that inspiration, that strength and that energy that is 
so necessary to carry on in this great crusade for humanity. 


I nominate a man whose own International union at their convention 
asked to be a candidate for Secretary of the CIO. I nominate a man whom 
I am sure will be unanimously elected by this convention, and I place before 
the convention the name of our present Secretary, Brother James Carey. 


(Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? If not, the 
Chair will entertain the usual motion. 


DELEGATE JAMES MATLES, Electrical Workers: I move that nomina- 
tions be closed and that the Chair be authorized to cast the unanimous ballot 
for James Carey as Secretary of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for 
the ensuing year. 

The motion was seconded and carried unanimously. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Mr. Carey has been elected Secretary of the 
CIO for the ensuing year. 


SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman and delegates of this convention, 
I am sincerely grateful for your trust and confidence. I deeply appreciate 
the honor that you have given me. Perhaps the greatest reason is that it 
places me in a position to be a close associate of President Phil Murray. I 
have enjoyed this past year and I shall continue my unquestioned loyalty to 
the service of the principles that he represents. I recognize that we have a 
great work to do, and it was my hope as the junior partner of this firm that 
I would be the silent partner. I know President Murray has some other ideas 
in mind. He is not going to permit anyone to sit by and not carry their share 
of this great burden, and I pledge to you, Phil Murray, to do all that I am 
capable of doing in this great work in supporting your able leadership, for 
I recognize in you a leader without an equal, a leader without an equal in the 
ranks of labor or in the ranks of any other section of humanity, and in this 
great crusade you can be certain you have a soldier in this army that is 
going to do your bidding and carry on whatever assignment you may honor 
me by giving to me. 

And, Phil, I don’t take my responsibilities lightly, nor do I have one 
ounce of hyprocrisy in my whole makeup. I dedicate my life to this great 
movement, and in your service I hope to remain. 


I thank you. 
(Applause. ) 


NOMINATION AND ELECTION OF VICE-PRESIDENTS 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: As is customary, the convention will now pro- 
ceed towards the election of six vice-presidents. That, of course, was estab- 
lished in the course of our last convention and will be continued at this con- 
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vention. We will now open nominations for vice-presidents, six of them to be 
nominated, none having rank or precedence over the other, and the Chair 
is prepared to recognize someone that will nominate a vice-president. 


DELEGATE ALLAN HAYWOOD: Ever since the CIO organization was 
formed in Pittsburgh, constitutionally, I have had the pleasure of presenting 
the name of a man to serve as vice-president that I know has served this 
movement of ours well. He represents one of the organizations that the CIO 
started out to create, build and serve in 1936. He represents a union that has 
increased its membership in the last year more than one-third over the pre- 
vious year, a union that has contributed to every other organization when 
they have needed help, a man who is tolerant, and a man who has got a broad 
vision. 

I said to the last convention he would make a real teammate for Presi- 
dent Murray. I am saying that to this convention. I know President Murray 
will agree that is true. I know he has served the whole movement well and 
has been honored by many appointments to serve it up and down the country. 

Without making a long speech, I want to present to you my friend and 
your friend and brother, Sherman H. Dalrymple, President of the United 
Rubber Workers of America. 


(Applause. ) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: There are six vice-presidents to be nominated 
here. Shall we nominate the six and elect the six at one time? 
(There were cries of “yes,” “yes.’’) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Shall we take the short road to it? 
(There were cries of “yes,” “‘yes.’’) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Go ahead with the nominations. Fred Myers, 
are you ready to nominate Joe Curran? 


(Applause. ) 


DELEGATE MYERS, National Maritime Workers: President Murray 
and delegate, I think President Murray tipped his mit. There is no need for 
any speech as far as the seamen are concerned, as far as the labor movement 
is concerned, when it comes to placing before this convention the name of our 
great leader, the President of the National Maritime Union, Joe Curran. 


As most of the delegates to this convention have pointed out, resolutions 
are absolutely meaningless unless we have people with drive and force to 
breathe life and put into actuality these resolutions. We feel confident that 
in Joe Curran we have a man who has done the job, a man who has led the 
American seamen through from where five years ago we were sailing on 
ships with pay as low as thirty to forty dollars a month, working twelve and 
fourteen hours a day, no job security, miserable food, rotten forecastles, and 
under Joe’s leadership we have built an organization that in our opinion is 
today the best paid, the most secure and the most powerful seamen’s union 
in the world. 

As far as fraternizing is concerned, as far as good unions are concerned, 
we can afford to be plenty cocky, and as far as carrying out programs and 
policies we also take second place to no one. We are no “Johnny-come- 
lately,” as Joe has pointed out, in this struggle against Hitler. We have been 
struggling against Hitler for years, and it was only five years ago in our 
strike in the yard when Joe pointed out at the general strike meeting regard- 
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less of the outcome of the strike if Hitler and Mussolini were successful in 
Spain all the conditions we might mention as a result of this victory would 
be absolutely lost unless we mobilized not only our nation, not only the 
American labor movement but the trades unions all over the world to crush 
Hitler. To this end Joe Curran has dedicated himself. I think this in itself 
speaks as to where our President, Joe Curran, stands. 


It is my pleasure and privilege to give to this convention, to give to the 
labor movement, and to give to the nation who needs people to breathe life 
into the resolutions and make effective the things we have been talking about 
here today this man. The country needs him, the nation needs him, our 
government and our great labor movement needs him. Joe Curran belongs 
to the people. 

(Applause. ) 


‘PRESIDENT MURRAY: I could tell you who the next fellow is supposed 
to be, but I am not going to do it. Who is going to nominate Emil Rieve. 


DELEGATE GEORGE BALDANZI, Textile Workers: Mr. Chairman, I 
just merely want to say that the policies that have been adopted at this con- 
vention are in conformity with the policies of the Textile Workers Union of 
America, and for that reason the least that the Textile Workers Union of 
America can do to assure President Murray of our complete cooperation is to 
offer to him as a Vice-President, our president, Emil Rieve. 


I thank you. 
( Applause.) 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Quill. 


DELEGATE MICHAEL QUILL: Mr. Chairman and delegates, we have 
had enough of speech making by now after one long week of it. We are glad 
that this convention is coming to a close with such a bang, with such remark- 
able success, and with greater unity than any convention in = American 
labor movement up to date. That speaks well for labor. 


I am privileged to present to you as Vice-President of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations for the next year a metal miner, one of the people, 
one who will fight for the unity of CIO, for the further success of CIO, a great 
leader, Reid Robinson. 


DELEGATE POTOFSKY, Amalgamated Clothing Workers: Mr. Chair- 
man and fellow delegates, I arise to offer in nomination a distinguished son 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. Under the leadership of 
President Hillman our union for over a quarter of a century dedicated itself 
to the cause of organizing and elevating the standards of our own 275,000 
members and to the organizing of the unorganized millions in this great 
country of ours. We have been interested at all times in building a powerful 
labor movement, and we know only too well that a powerful labor movement 
must be built on idealism and on unselfishness. One who dedicated his entire 
life to the proposition of organizing the unorganized in our own industry and 
helping in other industries, and one who has been a pioneer in our own union, 
one who has followed the precepts of that idealism and unselfishness is a 
man who will be a fitting associate to the great President we have just elected 
—the President who is one of the greatest labor statesmen in this country, 
Brother Philip Murray, a great humanitarian. I am not making the nomi- 
nating speech for Brother Murray, he has already been elected, but I say to 
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you delegates that in presenting to you my distinguished colleague I present 
one who has made a real contribution to the eradication of sweatshops in 
this country. He will be a fitting associate of Brother Murray in the great 
task ahead of us in organizing the remaining unorganized workers in our 
gfeat CIO movement. 


I present to you delegates the name of Frank Rosenblum, Executive Vice- 
President of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Frankensteen, 
of the United Automobile Workers. 


DELEGATE FRANKENSTEEN: Mr. President and fellow delegates— 
President Murray should have mentioned the name of the man I am about 
to nominate, because last year I forgot to say it. I want to place in nomina- 
tion a man who, a few years ago came out of a school called Wooster, down 
in Ohio. He made the statement on leaving that “Us engineers ain’t got no 
need for English,” and he put a chew of tobacco in his mouth and went out 
and picked up a welding machine. The Automobile Workers had a very 
fluent, smooth-speaking President. The Automobile Workers got tired of him 
when they found he wasn’t real, and began to look around for a man who 
could take a chew of tobacco and who could guide them at the same time, and 
they choose R. J. Thomas as the man to lead them as the President of the 
Automobile Workers Union. How well he has done that job, how well he 
has welded together this organization is shown by the fact that we are proud 
today to boast that it is one of the largest unions in CIO, an organization 
that is proud to accept the challenge of Dave McDonald that we, not they, not 
the Steel Workers, with all due respect to President Murray, again next year, 
under the leadership of President Thomas, will be the largest union in the 
CIO convention. 


He took our organization and built it from 80,000 to 640,000 today, from 
300 contracts when he took over as President to 900 contracts today, covering 
at that tirhe 120,000 members, where today we cover 750,000. It is a record 
of achievement, a record that has been made by the courage, the understand- 
ing and the guidance of the President of the United Automobile Workers 
Union, whose name I am proud and happy to present to you now as a Vice- 
President of the CIO. 


President Murray all during this past year has been able to know at 
every second where R. J. Thomas stood. He has been able to call on President 
Thomas whenever he needed help in organizational matters, and so we offer 
a man who will again take his place in full support of the policies and pro- 
gram of the CIO and in full support of President Murray. 


I give you R. J. Thomas. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: Are there any other nominations? If not, the 
Chair will entertain the usual motion that the Secretary of the convention be 
authorized to cast the unanimous ballot for the six nominations. 

A motion to that effect was adopted by the convention. 

SECRETARY CAREY: Mr. Chairman, by the instructions of the unani- 
mous vote of the convention I cast the unanimous ballot of the convention for 
Joseph Curran, S. H. Dalrymple, Emil Rieve, Reid Robinson, Frank Rosen- 
blum and R. J. Thomas to serve as Vice-Presidents of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations for the ensuing year. 
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EXECUTIVE BOARD NOMINATIONS 


The following are nominated for members of the Executive Board: 
Aluminum Workers of America—N. A. Zonarich. 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and Technicians—Lewis A. Berne. | 
United Automobile Workers of America—George Addes. 

Barbers and Beauty Culturists—P. Charles DiNeri. 

Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied Workers of America—Donald 

Henderson. 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America—Jacob Potofsky. if 
American Communications Association—Joseph Selly. if 
Construction Workers’ Organizing Committee—A. D. Lewis. 
National Association of Die Casting Workers—George C. Peacock. 
Distillery Workers’ Organizing Committee—Joseph D. Cannon. 

United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers of America—Julius 

Emspack. 

Farm Equipment Workers’ Organizing Committee—Grant Oakes. 

Federal Workers of America—Eleanor Nelson. 

Fishermen and Allied Workers of America—J. F. Jurich. 

Fur and Leather Workers’ Union—Ben Gold. 

Furniture Workers of America—Morris Muster. 

Federation of Glass, Ceramic and Silica Sand Workers of America— 

I. L. DeShetler. 

é Inland Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific—John M. Fox. 

Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Ward Walcott. 
International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union—Harry Bridges. } 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association—Sam J. Hogan. j 
Marine Cooks and Stewards’ Association—E. F. Burke. 

Marine and Shipbuilding Workers’ Industrial Union of America—John 

Green. 

National Maritime Union of America—Fred Myers. 

Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ International Union—Jess Gonzales. 
United Mine Workers of America—Thomas Kennedy. 

American Newspaper Guild—Milton Murray. 

United Office and Professional Workers of America—Lewis Merrill. q 
International Union of Oil Workers—O. A. Knight. H 
Packing House Workers’ Organizing Committee—John Clark. 

United Paper, Novelty and Toy Workers—A. H. Esposito. 

United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Employes of America— 

Samuel Wolchok. 
United Rubber Workers of America—L. S. Buckmaster. { 
United Shoe Workers of America—Frank McGrath. i 
State, County and Municipal Workers of America—Abram Flaxer. i 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee—Van A. Bittner. 
United Stone and Allied Products Workers of America—John C. Lawson. i 
Textile Workers Union of America—George Baldanzi. 
Transport Workers Union of America—Michael J. Quill. 
Utility Workers Organizing Committee—Allan S. Haywood. 
International Woodworkers of America—Referred by request to Execu- 

tive Board of the Woodworkers for decision. i 
Secretary Carey moved that the names above listed constitute the Execu- 

tive Board of the Congress of Industrial Organizations for the ensuing year. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 








ROR py ORRIN HREM 
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PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair recognizes Delegate Walter Reuther, 
wno has asked that the rules be suspended to enable him to introduce a special 
resolution concerning trade union relationship between the trade unions in 
America and those in other countries. Those favoring the motion, which has 
already been offered to suspend the rules will indicate by saying “aye.” 
Those opposed “no,” and the motion is carried. 

DELEGATE WALTER REUTHER then submitted the following resolu- 
tion: 

RESOLUTION R-77 


Pledging Cooperation of Organized Workers in All Countries in 
Fight Against Hitlerism 


_ WHEREAS, The organized labor movement is the first to be crushed 
under the iron heel of Hitlerism, and 

WHEREAS, Hitlerism is destructive to all the ideals, hopes and aspira- 
tions of the trade union movement, and 

WHEREAS, The workers in America are deeply concerned with the sur- 
vival of free democratic trade unionism in all countries as a necessity in the 
battle to save and broaden Democracy, and 

WHEREAS, The organized workers of Europe and the world have been 
and are in an ever-increasing manner in the forefront in the fight against 
Hitlerism and all that it represents, and 

WHEREAS, This convention has pledged its full support to President 
Roosevelt’s policy of all-out aid to the countries fighting Hitler; therefore 
be it ; 

RESOLVED, That this convention send warm fraternal greetings to our 
trade union brothers in the countries fighting Hitler and to our brothers in 
the occupied countries—many of whom are in Nazi concentration camps— 
pledging our solidarity to see that this, our common fight against Hitlerism, is 
carried to a successful conclusion so that all men may be free; and be it 
further 

RESOLVED, That we ask the national officers of the CIO to take prac- 
tical steps to make contact with the representatives of the free democratic 
trade union movements throughout the world so as to insure the closest 
possible cooperation of organized workers in all countries in the present 
struggle against Hitlerism and to further insure that once Hitler is defeated 
organized labor shall be prepared to participate in the formulating of a peace 
that will guarantee political freedom, industrial democracy, economic security 
and opportunity and lasting peace. 

Delegate Reuther moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 

DELEGATE REUTHER, United Automobile Workers: I would like to 
say just a word. I think if the workers in Europe could know that this con- 
vention, in its closing hour, has taken this action, if it could know that the 
workers were going back into the mines, mills and factories, and that we were 
going to make the resolution on war production speak from those machines 
and those assembly lines, they would take heart. 

Furthermore, I think we have to build up this contract not only to fur- 
ther the war effort to defeat Hitler, but we have to build the contacts that 
will be necessary to guarantee the kind of peace that will make it possible 
to prevent a further war in the future. 
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After all, we and our members throughout the world are the architects 
of the future. If we are going to have a world in which the brotherhood of 
man will be the guiding principle, then the organized trade union movement 
in America and throughout the world must join hands in doing that job, and 
I urge the adoption of this resolution. 

DELEGATE LAWRENSON, National Maritime Union: I want to state 
I am in full accord with the resolution offered by Brother Reuther, of the 
UAW, and I also believe the delegation of the NMU supported various resolu- 
tions dealing with our desire to defeat Hitlerism throughout the world. 

Speaking as seamen we are in a better position to state what Fascism 
has done not only to the organized trade union movement, but also to the 
plain people everywhere. 

I think it would be highly regrettable if, throughout the convention, aside 
from vague generalities as to the fight against Hitlerism, we forget that there 
are men and women in Germany who are suffering under the heel of Hitler 
and giving him the fight of his life there. We have to remember that the 
struggle against Hitler is not only in the countries outside of Germany and 
the countries he has conquered, but we have to remember that there are thou- 
sands, possibly millions of men and women in Germany itself who are des- . 
perately anxious to rid their nation of this tyrant, and it seems to me that a 
labor movement such as the CIO, the most dynamic part of the American 
nation which has now departed from its policy on the domestic front, and has 
stepped boldly and forcefully into a policy of active participation in our 
country’s foreign policy, which of necessity will lead us into a position where 
we will be participants in the settlement of peace when it comes after Hitler 
is vanquished. 

In order to bring this to a successful conclusion we must, I think, in 
justice to those people who are fighting Hitler in Germany, offer some concrete 
expression of aid and comfort to them. 

I have in mind an article written by Goebbels, released by NEA only 
two weeks ago, in which he cynically and brutally said that the German 
people have passed from a war on the offensive to a war on the defensive. 
He said that the German boot had plundered millions of people and the Ger- 
man nation faces the vengeance of these millions of people. In short he said, 
“Whether you are loyal to the regime or not, it is a question of fight or die.” 
And certainly the plain men and women in Germany have to ask what the 
outside world thinks of Germany, what is to become of them when the mili- 
tary machine is vanquished and destroyed. 

They say, “What guarantees have we, as German men and women, that 
we shall receive just terms in the council of nations?” 

I think we in the CIO would be derelict in our duty if we did not make a 
concrete expression and an offer of goodwill, that we, the American people, 
as represented in the CIO, who are about to participate in the war if need be, 
will see to it that the plain German people shall receive justice and considera- 
tion at the council of peace. 

DELEGATE ANDERSON, Cannery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied 
Workers: I wish to make just one point on this, Mr. Chairman and delegates. 
I am very much concerned not only over the defeat of Hitlerism but I am 
even more concerned because I take the defeat of Hitlerism for granted 
after a terrifically hard struggle. I am concerned over what is going to hap- 
pen unless Hitler is defeated. 
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I have no more concern in entering into this fight in order to get rid of 
Hitler and have him replaced by a puppet imperialist government in Europe 
than I was in the last war. I don’t want to see the German people substitute 
a Hitler for a Goering. I do not want to see the French people substitute 
a Vichy for another type that will oppress the workers. I want to see Hitler 
defeated and I want to see the common people of Europe set up their own 
government. I don’t want to see a puppet government set up. 

I say to you, Mr. Chairman and delegates, that now is the time to begin 
to establish a workers’, a people’s front that can give us some guarantee that 
when Hitler is defeated we will have governments in Europe that represent 
the people in Europe and not certain imperialists and financial forces. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I would like to make a brief announcement. The 
convention cannot possibly conclude its sessions today. There is still a lot of 
work to be done. The Resolutions Committee has to complete its report. 
The Committee on Constitution has a brief report to make. The Committee 
on Appeals has a brief report to make and then perhaps some miscellaneous 
business, so I am hoping the convention will be able to conclude its sessions 
tomorrow around twelve o’clock. 

I take great pleasure in presenting to this convention the newly elected 
President of the National Women’s Auxiliaries. Many organizations here have 
received valued assistance from women’s auxiliaries of their organizations. 
They are attempting to expand the influence of women’s auxiliaries through- 
out the entire labor movement. I present to the convention Mrs. Faye 
Stephenson, the newly elected President of the Women’s Auxiliaries of the 
CIO. 

MRS. FAYE STEPHENSON 
National President, CIO Women’s Auxiliaries 

Mr. President, officers and delegates, it would be very appropriate for 
me to come up here now and just take a bow, since there is a spirit of hilarity 
and everyone wants to adjourn, but after sitting here for three hours waiting 
for the floor I won’t just take a bow, I am going to say something. 

First of all I want to bring you greeting from our great conference that 
is still in session. We can now speak as 700 organized auxiliaries of the CIO. 

We want to thank the convention here for going on record in support of 
our auxiliary work. It is appropriate at this time to mention that we are 
meeting in a city where we, as an auxiliary organization of women can feel 
that we had a share in helping the organization drive among the Ford work- 
ers. We were able during that strike emergency to call out 5,000 women 
on the picket line and they fought side by side with their men. 

The women today no. longer feel that the only place they have is in the 
strike. In a defense program such as you have adopted here we wives of the 
workers have pledged the support of all-out aid to the defense program, aid to 
our national policy and aid to the policy of the CIO. 

Just a word about what our women are doing in labor today. A week 
ago the women of the United Automobile Workers had initiated a campaign 
in Washington fighting the legislation for price control. We pointed out that 
the wives of the workers are the ones who suffer the brunt of the high cost 
of living, and the enemies of labor are the ones who are willing to profiteer 
at the expense of the workers. 
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We have this fight for the defense of our country at heart, the fight for 
the interests of the people who are fighting to defeat Hitler. We are the 
women who are also getting letters from-such organizations as the America 
First Committee, who are the enemies of labor, urging us women to fight 
legislation on labor bills and to fight legislation against any measure of price 
control and any measure affecting wages. We pledge our full support to the 
program of the CIO, and we hope the CIO will support us in fighting for the 
things that the CIO is fighting for as a whole. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Chair desires to express on behalf of the 
convention his appreciation for the splendid services that the Ladies’ Auxil- 
iaries have rendered the Congress of Industrial Organizations in every section 
throughout our jurisdiction since the formation of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations. In behalf of the convention I desire to express our sincere 
hope that the incumbency of President Stephenson of the Ladies’ Auxiliaries 
will be accompanied by a very successful administration and that their growth 
will be reflected in our growth, and our growth will be reflected in theirs. 

Thank you, President Stephenson. 

At 5 o’clock the convention was adjourned to 9:30 o’clock Saturday morn- 
ing, November 22. 


SIXTH DAY—SATURDAY MORNING SESSION 


The convention was called to order by President Murray at 9:30 o’clock. 
REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE (Continued) 


RESOLUTION R-78 
Union Shop 


RESOLVED, That in view of the nation’s need for industrial harmony, 
we call on all employers to accept the principle of the union shop, as a prac- 
tical means of contributing to harmonious relationships between employers 
and employes. : 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-79 
Union Label 


WHEREAS, (1) To achieve the effective mobilization of the buying power 
of the millions of CIO workers and their families for the purchase of union- 
made goods is to strengthen mightily the arm of organized labor; and 

(2) The CIO has undertaken from time to time a number of steps 
toward the more complete organization of the purchasing power of its mem- 
bers, such as the promotion of campaigns for the use of union label goods, and 
the development of a reference catalogue of such goods; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO and its affiliated unions continue their 
efforts toward the coordination of the buying policies of CIO members in sup- 
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port of union-made goods by publicizing and promoting CIO union labels, by 
developing union label catalogues and similar aids in the promotion of union 
label activities, and by other appropriate measures; and 

(2) That all CIO unions be urged to continue their efforts toward obtain- 
ing the cooperation of consuming groups, such as farm organizations, con- 
sumer cooperatives and consumer research agencies, in support of the CIO 
program for the purchase of CIO union label goods. 


The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by Distillery Workers Organizing Committee, Wisconsin 
State IUC. 

A motion was duly made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DELEGATE CANNON, Distillery Workers: Mr. President, I am going to 
try to be as Scotch this morning as the Chair. 


I consider that the union label is one of the best aids we have to organize, 
if we properly utilize it. Everytime you buy a union label product you are 
increasing the opportunity of employes in factories which employ CIO labor; 
you are making it that much easier to organize CIO. 


I am not going into a detailed talk on the union label this morning. I 
simply want to get the assistance and the aid of the delegates and officials of 
CIO unions to forward that label. 

Specifically, I am speaking this morning for the Distillery Workers’ label. 
We only have one distillery so far that is using that label, the Pennsylvania 
Distilling Company. Its products are confined for the moment to Pennsyl- 
vania only, and I would urge Pennsylvania delegates to ask, if they are going 
to imbibe of the cup that cheers, for the bottle containing that product bearing 
the union label. Remember, that is the Pennsylvania Distillery. 


Now, we have many more distilleries organized. Those distilleries be- 
tween them put out all of three hundred brands or more, so it is impossible 
for me to tell you all these brands. If I did, you wouldn’t remember them, 
but you will remember the union label. I don’t want to appear unfair to our 
union shops, even though they haven’t got the label on yet. Among those 
making alcoholic beverages are Continental, Greystone Wines, Gallagher & 
Barton, Leroux Company, Theodore Netter District, Kasko District, Charles 
Jacquin, Young’s YTM, all of Philadelphia; Kinsey District, Pottstown; 
Schenley, Freeport, Pa.; Pennsylvania District, Logansport, Pa.; Dillinger 
District, Riffsdale—and if you consider using that brand, I want you to be 
sure it is not the other branch of the Dillinger family. Also Baltimore Pure 
Rye, Baltimore, Md.; Sherwood District, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Publicker, 
New Orleans. 

I told the Chair I wasn’t going to speak long, and I am not. This is the 
last day, and the last thing I want in this world is a quarrel with the President 
on the closing day—so that is out 

I want to circularize every local in the CIO directly affiliated and 
affiliated through International Unions. If it is possible, I would like to get 
the addresses of the locals, but if the Internationals make it a practice not to 
give their addresses out I will send circulars to the Internationals, and they 
can enclose them in their communications. But what I want to do is intro- 
duce the union label. 
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I want to compliment the Cannery Workers on that label they have on 
the stogies they distributed here yesterday. That label will put a lot of 
cannery workers to work in cigar factories. 

I think this is the last time I will ask for the floor in this convention. - 


(Delegate David McDonald in the chair.) 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-80 
Collusive Contracts 


WHEREAS, (1) Thousands of shipyard workers on the Pacific Coast have 
been forced into the AFL craft unions through collusive back-door, closed 
shop agreements signed by the Metal Trades Councils, AFL; and 

(2) These shipyard workers never had an opportunity to select their 
bargaining agency by a Labor Board election or otherwise; and 

(3) Many of the new large shipyards on the Pacific Coast signed these 
collusive closed shop agreements with the AFL before any men were hired 
to build ships in such yards; and 

(4) The National Labor Relations Board has so far refused to act on 
charges against the owners of these shipyards and has indicated it is not 
interested in investigating the charges, or in setting aside the collusive agree- 
ments and ordering elections; and 

(5) The national defense program is being impeded by the ruthless dis- 
crimination against experienced CIO shipyard workers practiced by the agents 
of the AFL who control the hiring of all men in these shipyards on the 
Pacific Coast; now therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, That the CIO in National Convention assembled hereby 
calls upon the Navy Department, the Maritime Commission, the OPM, and 
the National Labor Relations Board to take immediate positive action to set 
aside the AFL’s collusive contracts and require elections to be held in the 
shipyards of the Consolidated Steel Corporation, the California Shipbuilding 
Co., the Oregon Shipbuilding Co., and any other yards where similar conditions 
exist. 

The foregoing resolution was proposed by Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America. 

A motion was duly made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DELEGATE VAN GELDER, Marine and Shipbuilding Workers: In con- 
nection with this resolution, Mr. Chairman, I wanted to dispel the illusion that 
the shipbuilding industry on the Pacific Coast is 100 percent organized under 
the closed shops of the American Federation of Labor. The National Defense 
Mediation Board has caused this illusion to be accepted throughout the coun- 
try by its decision in the Bethlehem San Francisco shipyard case of last June. 
The truth is that at that time and now the AFL does not have closed shop 
agreements in all the Pacific Coast shipyards, and the Defense Mediation 
Board retail to the public as facts the false testimony of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor representatives before that board. 


As a matter of fact, the CIO has several important shipyards in southern 
California 100 percent organized, and, incidentally, one of these yards is a 
Bethlehem shipyard, which has been organized by our union for four years, 
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where we have 100 percent membership and where we have not yet been 
able to secure a closed shop contract with the Bethlehem Steel Company. 

It is true, however, that most of the shipyards on the Pacific Coast have 
closed shop agreements with the Metal Trades Council of the American 
Federation of Labor, and almost without exception those agreements are col- 
lusive, back-door agreements, signed with the employer before a single man 
was hired to work in those new shipyards. 

In the case of the Consolidated Steel Company, a company which went 
into the shipbuilding business for the first time two years ago, it leased space 
in the CIO shipyard in San Pedro, California, in a port where all the shipyard 
workers belonged to the CIO, and before it hired a single man to work on its 
Maritime Commission contracts it executed a closed shop agreement with the 
American Federation of Labor, giving them exclusive power to hire their 
employes. 

That pattern has been followed in one after another of the new yards by 
newly organized companies, on the Pacific Coast, and today there are thou- 
sands of shipyard workers in the Pacific Coast shipyards which have been 
coerced into the American Federation of Labor who have never had an 
opportunity to vote on their bargaining agency and who are now preyed upon 
by the business agents of the AFL craft unions who are introducing the rot- 
tenest practices of the AFL Building Trades into this important defense 
industry. 

I want to give you a few brief facts about what is going on in some of 
these big shipyards on the Pacific Coast. In the California Shipyard, employ- 
ing twelve thousand men in Southern California, which signed a closed shop 
contract with the AFL when they had seventy-seven employes, these are the 
conditions reported to me yesterday by a man that works in that yard. 
There is competition between business agents who are allowed to roam the 
yard at large, and they proselytize the workers with threats, and force many 
men to belong to three or four AFL craft unions. This applies not only to 
welders but to laborers as well. In order to work in the warehouses men 
have to carry cards in the Laborers’ Union, the Boilermakers Union and 
Teamsters Union. The Operating Engineers Union is now engaged in raiding 
the Teamsters Union. Many crane operators and truck drivers carry cards in 
three or four unions. The Teamsters Union is now carrying on a campaign to 
take certain laborers from the union they now belong to, or at least to make 
them take out another card in the Teamsters Union, because these men ride 
in the trucks in the bull gang. And there you have the sordid spectacle of a 
major key defense industry with these AFL business agents roaming through 
those yards like a pack of wolves, snapping up initiation fees and dues from 
these men who are completely at their mercy and have no voice whatsoever 
in their collective bargaining agency. 

We believe, Mr. Chairman, that these disgraceful conditions in the ship- 
building industry on the West Coast are not only a blot on the record of 
organized labor, they are not only a discredit to the labor movement, and 
destructive of the rights of the individual workers, but these conditions 
hamper and impede the National Defense program. And I could give you some 
pretty sad stories about the record of production of ships and the record of 
accidents in those shipyards. 

In this resolution we ask the agencies of government to take firm and 
immediate action to put an end to this disgraceful condition, and we point to 
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the fact that in every major shipyard that is under contract with the CIO we 
are two, six and nine months ahead of schedule in production of ships for the 
U. S. Navy and the Maritime Commission. 


The Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of America 
has proved that the organization of shipyards to be effective and to make 
production efficient must be done on industrial union lines, and we have done 
a job for the shipyard workers for the past eight years in this country, and we 
are now doing a job for the defense of this country, and we do not intend to 
sit idly by and watch the craft unions of the American Federation of Labor 
introduce their racketeering methods into the shipbuilding industry and 
hamper and impede the defense program. 


DELEGATE DALRYMPLE, Oregon Industrial Union Council and Re- 
gional Director: Mr. Chairman, I rise at this time to support the contention 
of the Marine Shipbuilding Workers’ organization and to verify absolutely 
what the gentleman has just stated here a few minutes ago. Out in the City 
of Portland, Oregon, where the Oregon Shipbuilding Company is located, in 
the beginning of last April, we paid a visit, with the International Representa- 
tive, Mr. John Queen, to the office of that company and desired to have a 
meeting with Mr. Kiser, who is supposed to be the head of the company. We 
were given to understand by the representatives of that company that Mr. 
Kiser had left for Washington, D. C., therefore it would be utterly impossible 
to see him at that time. We asked when it would be possible for them to get 
in contact with him, and they gave us to understand that we would not be 
able to reach him before the next week, or the coming Wednesday. 


After leaving that conference; after about an hour and three-quarters in 
which Mr. Queen went into the situation thoroughly insofar as organization 
and building ships was concerned, we departed from that conference, and lo 
and behold, when the evening paper came out we saw that Mr. Kiser was going 
to leave tomorrow for Washington. However, we had arranged for a con- 
ference on his return, and lo and behold, before we realized what had taken 
place we found that we had entered into a contract, as the gentleman has just 
referred to, and there was nobody on the job, they had not even started to 
build a ship. 


So that convinces us out on the West Coast that irrespective of the rights 
of the men who toil within that setup, these outfits enter into these collusive 
contracts and the men have no rights whatsoever. They don’t even have a 
word to say as to what the price will be that they work on. 


However, you can understand that when I tell you that the American 
Federation of Labor has a system out on the West Coast, and I suppose in 
every other part of America, a system whereby they charge $1.00 a day 
permit for every man who works in these plants. We got after them so 
strong awhile back that they said that was part of the initiation fee. You 
don’t pay $80.00, $90.00, or $100.00 just to become a member of an organ- 
ization, but those are the lousy, slimy methods that the AFL has applied on 
the West Coast. 

They didn’t stop there. They even went down into the steel mills when I 
was down in Los Angeles, where they didn’t have a member, and they signed 
a contract. We were able to set it aside because the men themselves would 
not stand for it. 
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It is a deplorable situation to know that the moment one of these con- 
tracts is set up you find the OPM coming along and saying that you cannot 
interfere with that because it is a defense project. I often wonder why in the 
name of God they sent Al Capone to the penitentiary and let so many of these 
other damned crooks run at large. I just can’t understand it, gentlemen. 

Why, even in the vocational training schools out on the West Coast, 
where they are teaching fellows to be welders, etc., just the moment they get 
to that point they are transferred over to the Boeing plant in Seattle. They 
educate them to become members of the AFL and we can’t do anything about 
it. 

So I say to you here this morning, lend every aid and cooperation that 
you can to try to offset what they are doing out there on the West Coast. 
Give the Marine Shipbuilding Workers’ organization and all other organiza- 
tions attacked on that line your hearty cooperation on every occasion. 


I thank you. 
The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION R-81 
National Labor Relations Board 


WHEREAS, (1) The recent policies of the National Labor Relations 
Board are definitely undermining the basic protection that is guaranteed to 
labor under the National Labor Relations Act; 


(2) The Board, in recent decisions, has reversed previously established 
precedents which had been consistent with the policy of the Act of protecting 
the rights of workers to organize and bargain collectively; 


(3) Regional Directors and the National Labor Relations Board are with 
increasing frequency demonstrating a bias against CIO unions to the extent 
of denying these unions the protection to which they are entitled under the 
Labor Act; now, therefore, be it 


RESOLVED, (1) The CIO severely condemns the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board policy in refusing to recognize the necessity for the establishment 
of the employer-wide industrial type of bargaining unit as the typical pattern 
of labor organization for the basic and mass production industries of the 
country; and 


(2) The CIO condemns the recent decisions of the Labor Board refusing 
to set aside collusive contracts with anti-labor employers and the recent 
reversals of the Board of its previous precedents exempting employers on so- 
called technical violations, permitting scabs to vote in strike situations thereby 
compelling strikers to settle disputes on employers’ terms and denying protec- 
tion under the Act to employes who had engaged in concerted activities for 
the purpose of their mutual aid and protection; and 


(3) These anti-labor policies of the Labor Board encourage industrial 
strife, thereby undermining the basic policy of the Labor Act which seeks to 
avoid industrial disputes. The National Labor Relations Board, by its recent 
policy is creating dangers for our national defense program. A vigorous 
enforcement of the Labor Act, pursuant to its basic policies, would be con- 
sistent with the desire of the nation to eliminate industrial strife through the 
promotion of peaceful collective bargaining procedure; and 
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(4) It is essential that all CIO affiliates recognize this developing ten- 
dency on the part of the National Labor Relations Board in its divergence 
from the policies of the Labor Act and that we in concert take whatever action 
may be necessary to compel the regional directors and the National Board 
itself to return to the original polices and precedents established by the 
Board in order that we protect the Labor Act which still is of vital import- 
ance to organized labor. 

The resolution was adopted by unanimous vote. 


RESOLUTION R-82 
Telegraph Merger 


WHEREAS, (1) The jobs, working conditions and wages of tens of 
thousands of working men and women in the communications industry have 
been placed in jeopardy by the schemes of the owners of the industry for the 
creation of monopolies through mergers of the major wire, radio and cable 
telegraph companies; and 

(2) These monopoly-merger plans are being engineered with complete 
disregard for the interests of the public, labor and national defense; and 

(3) The Federal Communications Commission and other Government 
agencies have given sanction to these monopoly plans without having estab- 
lished that such plans would not be inimical to the interests of the public, 
labor and national defense, and 

(4) The Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, in a report issued on 
October 28th joined with the FCC and the companies by making recommenda- 
tions which would open the door to mass layoffs; and 

(5) There is grave danger that an attempt will be made to push per- 
missive merger legislation through Congress without benefit of public hear- 
ings; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the Congress of Industrial Organizations, in con- 
vention assembled, fully supports the fight of the American Communications 
Association for absolute protection of all present employes of the communica- 
tions companies in any legislation which would permit mergers in the indus- 
try; and 

(2) That the Congress of Industrial Organizations joins with the ACA 
in demanding that the appropriate Congressional committees afford labor an 
opportunity to present its viewpoint on any legislation which may be intro- 
duced affecting communications workers by calling public hearings on such 
proposed legislation. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by American Communications 
Association. 

A motion was made and seconded to adopt the resolution. 


DELEGATE SELLY, American Communications Association: The full 
story of the attempt of the communications lobby to create a monopoly in the 
communications industry is told in a pamphlet which we will distribute to all 
the delegates. I am not going to burden you at this time with a story that 
is complex in its ramifications and which tells how the communications com- 
panies are preparing to attempt through legislation to do away with the 
Union in the field, the CIO Union, and to beat us on the legislative fronts, 
where they have been unable to defeat us on the economic front. 
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Almost all of you know that the CIO has brought tremendous benefits to 
communications workers. The extent of those benefits, however, is not known 
to most of you. In the few brief years of the existence of the American 
Communications Association we have brought over $11,000,000.00 per year 
in benefits to communications workers. 

There is one particular aspect of the fight which we are now conducting 
to prevent the companies from securing a merger at the expense of the public, 
at the expense of the national defense effort, and, most important, at the 
expense of labor in the industry. That is the question of the particular com- 
mittee which is considering this legislation. 

A few weeks ago the members of our organization, thousands of them 
throughout the country wrote to Washington, communicating with the Sena- 
tor who is in charge of the hearings on this bill, and they were treated to a 
spectacle of the Goebbels’ technique, the Nazi technique of propaganda. That 
Senator, in reply to perfectly proper petitions for hearings on a bill, what- 
ever bill might be introduced, replied to the workers throughout the country 
that they were being misled by their union. It is no surprise because of the 
particular Senator involved. This man has adopted the Goebbels technique 
in his foreign policy, and it is no surprise that he does it on the domestic 
side. I am referring to Senator Burton K. Wheeler. 

We are going to ask every union in the CIO to support our position, first, 
that the Congress should not permit the communications companies to create 
a monopoly unless a thorough investigation is had, and unless and until it 
can be shown to the American people that the public interest will be protected 
and that the rights of labor will be protected in any merger that is per- 
mitted. 

At the recent hearings before the Senate Committee we received the able 
assistance of Brother Lee Pressman, who presented a brief on behalf of the 
national CIO. We have been able to prevent the consummation of an im- 
proper and illegal merger up to this time because we have received that 
support. I know we are going to get it in the future, and with the help of 
the national organization we are certain we can protect the gains we have 
won for communications workers and extend those gains. 


The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


RESOLUTION R-83 
International Labor Office Organization 


WHEREAS, (1) The International Labor Office Organization constitutes 
an important instrument in achieving cooperation and friendly relations among 
the labor movements of this Hemisphere and the European nations; and 

(2) The Secretary of Labor has flouted the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations in refusing to offer representation for the CIO in the International 
Labor Office conferences, but has instead purported to designate CIO officials 
as advisory personnel; and 

(3) The CIO represents the workers in the major mass production and 
armaments industries and its representatives could have been of inestimable 
value at the recent conference of the ILO; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) That the CIO condemns the action taken and the 
policy pursued by the Secretary of Labor in refusing to afford appropriate 
representation to the CIO in connection with the ILO and its conferences; and 
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(2) Commends the executive officers of the CIO in refusing to accept the 
designation of advisory personnel to such conferences and in demanding ade- 
quate representation for the CIO. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


RESOLUTION R-34 
Civil Liberties 


WHEREAS, (1) The struggle of the American people to defeat Hitlerism 
can be assured only through the full protection at home of the exercise by all 
Americans of their civil rights and liberties embodied in the Bill of Rights; 
and 

(2) The attack on basic American civil liberties embodied in numerous 
legislative proposals and many administrative actions, particularly on the 
part of the Federal Bureau of Investigation which offers serious danger of 
becoming a political police similar to the Nazi Gestapo, must be defeated; 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, (1) The CIO hereby pledges itself to the maintenance and 
extension of our democratic rights and liberties and condemns the invasion 
of the civil liberties on any part of the American people by private individuals 
or by any officials of state, local or federal governments; and 

(2) That the CIO calls upon the federal government to expand the Civil 
Liberties Unit of the Department of Justice so as to provide effective enforce- 
ment of the Federal Civil Rights Statutes, and urges that the protection of 
civil liberties permeate the enforcement of all our laws and customs; and 

(3) That there can be no toleration of any political police such as the 
FBI in this country similar to the Nazi Gestapo or any toleration of any 
agencies of the government, including the FBI, violating the law, and we 
protest against the use of the FBI to oppress or harass any labor organiza- 
tion in the pursuit of their legitimate activities; and 

(4) The CIO calls upon the Department of Justice to utilize its investi- 
gating facilities and agencies for the purpose of investigating the true un- 
American organizations now carrying on pro-Hitler activities in this nation 
so that our national government, including the Department of Justice, will 
aim at the complete destruction of Hitler and Nazi Germany. We call to 
the attention of the country the fact that the FBI has not given its whole- 
hearted and full support to the efforts of the people to unearth, expose and 
stamp out all appeasement and pro-Hitler activities in this nation. That is 
the task which must be performed if our civil liberties are to be protected. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by Plymouth Local 51, UAW-CIO, St. Louis Industrial 
Union Council, National Maritime Union. 

Secretary Pressman moved the adoption of the resolution. 

The motion was seconded. 


DELEGATE MILLARD, Steel Workers Organizing Committee (Canadian 
Regional Director): Mr. Chairman and fellow delegates, I would like to say 
in the discussion of this question, that it hardly seems appropriate that I 
should attend this national convention of CIO and say anything in regard 
to the particular situation affecting the government of the people of Canada. 
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Canada, I think it is only fair to CIO and to you people that you should 
know something of what is going on next door in Canada. 

At this time I would like to warn the people of this convention and those 
you represent that the question of civil liberties, the question of the exercise 
of this right of collective bargaining is like the man said a few years ago 
in speaking about the question of peace, it is indivisible. When it affects the 
people in Canada it will sooner or later affect you here. 

I believe that this question of civil liberties, if it is allowed to be neg- 
lected on any part of the democratic front, will act as a blood clot, and will 
sooner or later affect your civil liberties here. 

This question of civil liberties takes many forms. I have here before 
me a newspaper clipping from an editorial appearing in one of the largest 
papers in Canada, and I want to read to you the last sentence of that edi- 
torial. Probably many of you know that a short time ago they passed a 
piece of legislation in Canada known as a Wage Freezing Act. Of course the 
impression was given to the Canadian people that it was for the purpose of 
stopping inflation. I was encouraged yesterday when I heard President Murray 
state that he did not believe in tying wages to a cost-of-living bonus. That 
is what has been attempted in Canada, and I want to read you this last line 
of this editorial to show you the real intention of this act. It wasn’t to stop 
inflation. 

The editor of this great paper has unwittingly exposed the intention of 
this kind of legislation. Speaking about the legislation and giving its benefits, 
the last line says: 

“One of the great benefits of the wage-fixing system is that it leaves men 
like Millard’’—it mentions me previously—‘“with a very much narrowed fear 
of mischievous activity, if with any at all.” 

I don’t need to explain to you who represent labor that there we have 
the explanation. It is in fact a stoppage on this question of collective bar- 


gaining, the question of the right to organize in free assemblies of the work- - 


ers’ own choice. That, my friends, is going on in Canada. That, my friends, 
is in my opinion an example of the thing which has caused the trouble over 
the seas. I believe I speak in behalf of Canadian labor when I say that the 
working people of Canada, those who are organized and those who want to 
organize but are still unorganized, the people of Great Britain, of the British 
labor movement do not want you people to be called upon to supply the muni- 
tions of war at the expense of your civil liberties. 

I believe, and I know, that the British labor movement believes that these 
things are more vital, more fundamental than even the question of. tanks 
and guns at the present time, because that is what the war is being fought 
for. 

And so I ask you to be alert and on your guard and not always to accept 
those statements in the press which say that these things are desirable, and 
that they are working out fine in Canada. We are opposed to them. We will 
fight them to the utmost of our strength, and I ask you people here to carry 
on the fight to make sure that these fundamental rights, these civil rights, 
these civil liberties which we prize so much are safeguarded in America. 


DELEGATE LEWIS ALAN BERNE, Architects, Engineers, Chemists 
and Technicians: Mr. Chairman and delegates, I rise in support of this reso- 
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lution because of my own personal sense of appreciation of the relation of 
this whole question to the basic question before the people of this country, the 
matter of national unity. I think that the mounting lists of instances of 
persecution of labor leaders on false premises constitutes a danger which 
must be brought to the attention of the American people. A few short weeks 
ago the President of the Congress of Industrial Organizations called a con- 
ference in the City of Washington for the purpose of effectuating a program 
which would meet the problem of priorities unemployment and thereby make 


a contribution to national defense. I was privileged to attend that confer- 


ence and hope that in my own small way I made some contribution in that 
connection. 

On the way back from the City of Washington and on arrival in the City 
of New York I was greeted by a delegation purporting themselves to be repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and quietly but rather irre- 
sistibly escorted into a waiting automobile and conducted to a place the loca- 
tion of which I at the moment do not know because on our entrance into the 
building these agents very conveniently lost their hats and scarfs and they 
very conveniently fell on my face. I was subjected to a four-hour grilling, 
the nature of which was so farcical, if it wasn’t, it would be a serious danger. 
I was told I am not 33 years of age but 39, that I am an alien and was not 
born in this country, that my name is not Lewis Berne, and similar facts of 
that description, despite the fact the birth certificate and my fingerprints all 
testified to the contrary. 

Some of the other charges and questions indicated to me that this was 
not an attack agdinst me personally but very plainly and definitely against 
the CIO and against my union. Subsequently members of my family and 
friends and co-workers in my organization were also questioned along similar 
lines about me, intimidated and terrorized. I won’t go into the details of the 
settings of these questions with all the Dick Tracy trappings that are wrapped 
around them. 

I also subsequently discovered other members of the CIO, all leading 
officials of unions, have been similarly subjected to this type of Gestapo in- 
quisitions. Neither do I want to dwell at the moment on the illegality of 
forcefully detaining an individual without any warrants, merely abduction. 

Interesting enough, I was also told I had been traveling around the world 
on a false passport. I have never been outside the boundaries of the United 
States. I am beginning to raise a question in my mind as to whether these 
passport cases have no deeper significance. And I know personally myself I 
am going to give serious consideration to a whole series of this which has 
taken place in this country. 

I want to dwell for a moment upon the importance of this situation and 
this persecution of labor leaders in relation to the question of national unity. 
I am convinced this sort of activity does not represent the policy of the admin- 
istration; I am convinced it represents the activities of agents in high places 
of this country who are not interested in national unity and are more inter- 
ested in providing the ammunition for disruption and discrediting the policy 
of the administration. 

I therefore believe if we are to implement the historic decisions made in 
this convention in the way of building a national unity that the whole labor 
movement will have to be on guard constantly to defeat these flank maneuvers 
to discredit the national administration and its foreign policy. 
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The members of our organization occupy a very strategic place in the 
national defense production. The other night at a banquet we were privileged 
to hear a moving description of the technical brains of a great industrial 
establishment, resulting in the production of one bomber per hour. All 
workers appreciate this technical skill. And I want to bring out at this point 
thousands and thousands of members of the FAECT have contributed to this 
accomplishment. A few short weeks ago the President of the United States 
sent a letter to me in which he described the members of our organization as 
an unfailing reservoir of strength to the administration in this emergency. 
We also have the privilege of having the President of the United States a 
member of the organization, which may be a little known fact in this country, 
having accepted membership in 1938. I know the members of our organiza- 
tion and technicians generally will be greatly confused and demoralized in 
their passionate attempts to do all they possibly can, and that really efficient 
production will be impeded by the introduction of these extraneous questions, 
by permitting these agents to carry out their pernicious activities unchecked 
and unexposed. 

I think this convention must mark the signal for a campaign to rid all 
agencies of the federal government of agents whose loyalty to the principles 
of our constitution and the foreign policy of this administration comes within 
this category, in order that we can go forward to defeat Hitlerism; and the 
membership of our union want to open the flood gates of production and go 
forward side by side with the production workers and make available the 
fruits of their genius and skill, and get on a basis of national unity. 

I would like to make note of this series of intimidating and unconstitu- 
tional acts, and get the whole influence of the CIO to stamp out these per- 
nicious practices. 


DELEGATE CHRISTOPHER, Local 907, Sequatchie, Tenn.: I know that 
in this convention we have delegates who know what it is to have their civil 
rights and liberties denied to them and violated wherever they work. 

Not long ago in the State of Tennessee in Roane County where every 
organizing effort in the past seven years has been thwarted by the powers 
who be, two of our organizers were kidnapped after the car was shot up, they 
were taken out, beaten, their clothes stripped from them, and when they were 
nearly unconscious hot tar was poured upon their naked bodies, their teeth 
were knocked out, and they were left to get along as best they could, nearly 
dead. We knew then that the local officers in Roane County were not going 
to do anything to bring the people responsible for that dastardly deed to jus- 
tice. We went to Governor Prentiss Cooper of Tennessee and solicited the 
aid of our chief executive. He promised it to us, and did not deliver. 

The next week we were going to have a meeting, a pre-election rally, and 
we had to take miners into that county to stand guard outside the union hall 
in order to have that meeting. We asked for protection and got no protection, 
and we were promised no protection. We asked the FBI, the Department of 
Justice Criminal Division, to come into Roane County, because we believed it 
was something like Harlan County, to do a job. We had evidence which we 
submitted to the FBI agents. I don’t know what is going to happen. If 
they do as good a job in Roane County, however, to bring people to trial and 
get convictions as they did in Polk County in the Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers’ case, where eight of our men now are out of jail pending hearing on 
appeal before the Circuit Court in Cincinnati, they will do something worth 
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while to restore and reestablish democracy in Roane County, Tennessee. Dick 
Anderson is sitting back there now, and is one of the boys of the Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers who was one of the victims of that frame-up in Polk 
County, Tennessee. 


Not long ago one of our organizers was kidnaped and forced to cross 
the State line in South Fulton, Tennessee, taken across the line in Kentucky, 
a clear case of violation of Federal law, and up to this point, as best I know, 
the Department of Justice has taken no action to have that situation inves- 
tigated. 


Now all over the State we have had those things happen. The county 
authorities in control are the stooges and do the commands of the big indus- 
trialists, the corporation owners down there, and the only agency I know 
which will effectively see that our rights, that the Bill of Rights is observed, is 
the Department of Justice in Washington, and this resolution calls for some 
changes in the Department of Justice which will permit more effective investi- 
gations, more effective acts on the part of our Federal Government to see 
that the Bill of Rights is maintained in the South and throughout our country. 


To us who are trying to organize—and right now we are thinking of a 
Southern campaign such as we have never seen before, and we think out of 
that campaign will come very substantial progress in the next year—if we 
can see that this resolution is properly acted upon, and the results we hope for 
are obtained, our jeb will be expedited no end in the South. 


I could tell you a lot of things and you could tell us a lot of things, but 
I don’t want to take up the convention’s time. But it is necessary that the 
Department of Justice be given men, be given the power to carry on investi- 
gations by men in the criminal division who are interested in seeing that our 
civil liberties are preserved. It is necessary that the Civil Liberties Unit 
of the Department of Justice be strengthened, that we have something more 
down in Washington in the Civil Liberties Unit. than a sign upon the door 
and an office and a secretary. We have had very little more than that in the 
past. It is necessary that we have those things if we are going to have 
democracy in the United States. We talk about democracy abroad, we talk 
about restoring the rights of people where they have been trampled under. 
Well, the same thing is happening down in our country, and we think this 
resolution can go a long way towards giving us more of the democracy we 
are talking about in the South. 

The motion to adopt the resolution was carried. 


DELEGATE PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, we have several resolutions on 
different phases of organizational work. I should like to read them all at the 
same time, and move their adoption. 


RESOLUTION R-85 
Organization of Shoe Workers 


RESOLVED, That this convention extends its complete support to the 
present organizing drive among the unorganized shoe workers now being 
conducted by the United Shoe Workers and the director, Walter Harris. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolution proposed by United Shoe Workers of America. 
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RESOLUTION R-86 
Support of Organizing in Territory of Hawaii 


WHEREAS, (1) Favorable possibilities exist in the Territory of Hawaii 
for the organization of thousands of workers into the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; and 

(2) The fact that the Territory of Hawaii is somewhat far removed from 
the general sphere of influence of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
-and therefore to date it has received not a great deal of notice or attention 
and lack of organizing forces and proper direction has made any great organi- 
zational progress difficult; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the executive officers give immediate attention to the 
possibility of establishing a capable and efficient person in the Territory of 
Hawaii, charged with and responsible for the planning and organizing of 
workers in that area into the CIO. 

The foregoing resolution was proposed by International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union. 


RESOLUTION R-87 
Organization of Hospital Employes 


RESOLVED, That the Congress of Industrial Organizations reaffirms its 
stand that hospital employes, both public and private, have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively, and calls upon its affiliated unions to give 
all aid and assistance in the organizing of these workers into the State, County 
and Municipal Workers of America. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by State, County and Municipal 
Workers. 

RESOLUTION R-88 


Purchase of Insurance From Union Agents 


WHEREAS, (1) The United Office and Professional Workers of America 
has been conducting a drive to organize the 70,000 industrial insurance agents 
employed by the great insurance companies of the United States; and 

(2) A substantial number of contracts in this field have been executed 
between the UOPWA and such companies as John Hancock, Boston Mutual, 
Eureka-Maryland, Pennsylvania Mutual, Home Life, Golden Eagle, Equitable 
Beneficial, and others, covering an increasing number of cities and states 
throughout the United States; and 

(3) The UOPWA has requested of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany and of the Prudential Life Insurance Company that they bargain col- 
lectively with the union in a number of localities where a majority of their 
agents have been organized; and 

(4) The extension of organization to other areas, the winning of elec- 
tions, and the conclusion of collective bargaining agreements in this field by 
the UOPWA can be facilitated through the cooperation of labor and the vast 
membership of the CIO and their families who are the real owners of the 
mutual life insurance companies; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this Fourth Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations urge that full support be rendered to the drive 
of the UOPWA in the insurance industry through the insistence of its mem- 
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bership and their families on purchasing insurance only from insurance agents 
who are members of the United Office and Professional Workers of America. 


The foregoing resolution was submitted by UOPWA. 


RESOLUTION R-89 
Organization of Graphic Arts Industry 


WHEREAS, (1) The United Office and Professional Workers of America 
is engaged in an organizational drive among the employes in advertising, book 
and magazine publishing and distribution, photography, art products and re- 
lated divisions of the Graphic Arts Industry and has now established some 18 
local unions with a membership in excess of 15,000 members under contract; 
and 

(2) There are now in excess of 900,000 employes in the industry (includ- 
ing the mechanical crafts), the vast majority of whom are unorganized and 
are badly in need of the benefits of collective bargaining and the protection 
of a representative organization; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Fourth Constitutional Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations give its full approval and support to the successful 
organizational drive being conducted by the UOPWA in the Graphic Arts 
Industry. 

The foregoing resolution was submitted by United Office and Professional 
Workers of America. 


RESOLUTION R-90 
Organization of Montgomery Ward 


WHEREAS, (1) The United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Employes of America is conducting an increasingly successful drive among the 
63,000 employes of Montgomery Ward & Company mail order houses and retail 
establishments and has won Labor Relations Board elections at Detroit, Chi- 
cago, New York and in many other units of the nationwide chain, and 

(2) Montgomery Ward & Company has been repeatedly found guilty of 
unfair labor practices and of flagrantly violating the National and State Labor 
Relations Acts, and 

(3) Sewell L. Avery, chairman of the Board of Directors of Montgomery 
Ward & Company, America’s foremost arch-enemy of trade unionism, refuses 
to bargain in good faith with the accredited sole collective bargaining agents 
of his employes and encourages wholesale discrimination and ruthless firing 
of URWDSEA members, and 

(4) Sewell L. Avery, with a long anti-labor record of viciously combatting 
bona fide trade unionism, having instituted a vigilante reign of terror in the 
U. S. Gypsum Company strike conducted by United Mine Workers District 
50, and through his position as director of Armour & Company, U. S. Steel 
Corporation, Nash Motors Company, Pullman Incorporated, the Chicago Daily 
News, and many other leading industrial enterprises has advocated a war of 
annihilation against hundreds of thousands of workers under the jurisdiction 
of CIO unions, and 

(5) The URWDSEA is fast reaching a crisis in its relations with Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company and now stands on the verge of an election in the 
mail order company’s key plant at Chicago, where more than 6,000 workers 
will undoubtedly return a majority for the URWDSEA; now therefore be it 
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RESOLVED, (1) That the Fourth Annual Convention of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations condemns the unfair and un-American practices 
of Sewell L. Avery and Montgomery Ward & Company, and 

(2) That this convention pledge its full support to the United Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Employes of America in its declared de- 
termination to resist the attacks of Montgomery Ward & Company to deprive 
their employes of their constitutional rights for genuine collective bargain- 
ing, and 

(3) That this convention extend its unanimous support and the resources 
of the CIO to win bona fide union agreements to end low wages, merciless 
speed-up and oppression by company supervisors in the Montgomery Ward & 
Company’s nationwide chain. 

Submitted by United Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Employes 
of America. 

RESOLUTION R-91 
Organizing Campaign 


WHEREAS, (1) The Congress of Industrial Organizations has as its 
major task the continued organization of the unorganized workers in the mass 
production and basic industries, and 

(2) The major strongholds of anti-union policy have been compelled, 
through the organizing activities of the CIO, to engage in collective bargain- 
ing, such as in the coal, steel, auto, and electrical and machine manufacturing 
industries, and 

(3) There are still large areas in other basic industries where self-organi- 
zation and collective bargaining have not yet been fully established, such as 
in aviation, oil, and chemical industries, and particularly throughout the 
South; now therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That this convention reaffirms its determination to carry 
on an intensified organizational campaign in those mass production and basic 
industries which are not as yet completely and thoroughly organized, and in 
order to establish for the workers throughout the nation economic and politi- 
cal democracy which can be achieved only through powerful industrial unions. 

The foregoing resolution is submitted as covering the subject matter of 
resolutions proposed by Lodge No. 2527, SWOC; Local Union 1230, SWOC; 
UOPWA; UER & MWA; South Bend IUC; American Communications Asso- 
ciation. The motion was made and seconded to adopt Resolutions R-85, 
R-86, R-87, R-88, R-89, R-90, and R-91. 


DELEGATE DURKIN, United Office and Professional Workers: Mr. 
Chairman and fellow delegates, I rise in support of these resolutions, and 
specifically in support of the resolutions in connection with organizing drives 
in the white-collar field. For years, as has been stated at this convention, 
and previous ones, the white-collar workers of the nation have been the verita- 
ble sharecroppers of the business field. For years the white-collar worker 
has been in the position of one who, not long ago in an unorganized office, 
went in to the boss after years of faithful work and said to the boss, “I have 
been working here as a bookkeeper for twenty years, for $20.00 a week, and 
I have to get a raise for myself and family now, or else,” and when the boss 
said, “Or else what?,” the only answer to be given by this bookkeeper is to 
say, “Or else 1 will keep on working for $20.00 a week.” 
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But today there are thousands and thousands of white-collar workers 
organized in the ranks of the CIO, having won pay increases, vacations, sick 
leave, and the dignity of a free America with the right to stand up with head 
held high and not have to go in corners and be afraid of their employers. 
Today the CIO has brought that condition into the white-collar field, as the 
Automobile Workers, the Miners and all others have given the example to us. 

I want to report to you one of the recent achievements. Yesterday in 
New York a union agreement was signed with the Bank of Naples, a small 
bank, but that bank is the oldest bank in the world, and today we have the 
oldest bank in the world part of our CIO organization. It is not going to be 
long before other banks are a part of that organization and we will be able 
to go in and have our dealings with bank tellers who have CIO buttons on 
their lapels. 

In the New York Stock Exchange and on Wall Street there are members 
of the CIO wearing union buttons, and we are showing real progress in that 
field. We are also showing progress in the graphic arts industry, direct mail 
advertising and publishing. Four thousand in one group have come in in one 
drive. Not very far from here one of the largest white-collar enterprises in 
the United States in the direct-mail field, R. L. Polk & Company, through a 
drive in cooperation with the CIO, has brought in 1,500 white-collar workers, 
stenographers and bookkeepers, workers who in the past were considered 
foreign to unionism. They are today working -under a closed shop, checkoff 
agreement with the CIO. 

Mr. Chairman, we ask support of this drive not only because these white- 
collar workers are a part of our working movement and deserving of your 
support so that they can improve their conditions, not only because in the 
past these white-collar workers have been used by employers against the 
other unions, but because getting them on our side gives us terrific power, 
and further because in our national emergency there are those in high places 
who would try to use the white-collar workers as the spearhead of a Fifth 
Column in their attacks against organized labor and our fight for democracy. 
They tried to take a lesson from Hitler, but we know that when the white- 
collar workers in Europe fought for their democracy one of the Norwegian 
labor leaders who was a white-collar worker was executed. 

The white-collar workers of the United States are prepared to give 
everything for the defense of the country. In the industrial insurance field 
we have come before this convention from year to year and asked for and 
received the support of the CIO, so much so that starting four years ago we 
are now able to report that ten of the large insurance companies are operating 
under union agreements with the CIO. In the insurance field there is one 
. thing to keep in mind, and that is that these giant insurance companies, the 
John Hancock Company, the Metropolitan, the Prudential and others, are 
mutual companies, they are owned by the policy holders, and millions of these 
policy holders are among the ranks of our organization, they are the owners 
of these gigantic aggregates of wealth. 

The officers of these companies, in defiance of the obvious wishes of the 
public and the policy holders, arrogate to themselves the power to oppose 
unionism and attack and fight our organization. We must make vigorous 
opposition, the policy holders, the owners of these companies, to tactics of 
these companies. We ask that all CIO affiliates put pressure on these com- 
panies to exercise their right of ownership, to see that these great institu- 
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tions are exercised in the interests of the people and not against those 
interests. 

We ask, too, that from insurance men who are climbing the stairways 
and traveling the byways of this country, our members insist before pur- 
chasing insurance from these men that they show a union card, a union but- 
ton, and thereby insist on getting not only the best insurance service, but 
also contributing to the growth of the CIO in this field. 

Our organization is going ahead, together with the rest of the CIO, to do 
our part in the defense of democracy and in the defense of our country. 
With the support of millions of members of the CIO and their families, the 
white-collar workers are prepared to do their part. 

DELEGATE BEDDOW, Steel Workers Organizing Committee: Mr. 
Chairman, brothers and sisters—A few years ago a young soldier sat in the 
trenches in Europe and wrote an epic poem that might as well have been 
written about this country, because it said: 


“In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 

“We are the Dead. Short days ago 
We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 

In Flanders fields. 
“Take up our quarrel with the foe; 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


A few short years ago a like battle was fought in this country from 
Vicksburg, Memphis, and Nashville, Chattanooga, and Atlanta. You can’t 
leave the Deep South without passing through those white crosses that mark 
the final resting places of some 400,000 men who gave their lives in order 
that we in America might be free. We were not free. 

During that war Abraham Lincoln wrote the declaration of emancipa- 
tion, but until the coming of the CIO the Negro in the South was not free. 
The white man working in the South was not free. They worked and are 
still working in many industries for miserably low wages. 

I remember when I was state director in the State of Alabama under the 
old Blue Eagle Act, and I read on the back page of the Birmingham News 
where a man was going South to again attempt organization. It stated that 
William Mitch of Indiana, was coming to Alabama to again attempt the 
organization of the mine workers in the South, and when I read it I put it 
down and said, ‘““God help that poor man, because is going to need help.” 

But as a result of that, as a result of the Mine Workers sending that man 
to the South, today things look different. Today, for the first time in many 
long years, the Negro worker has conditions that he never had before. 

I was born and raised in the South. I know what it looks like in the 
South. I know that in the past the workers in the South, both black and 
white, labored long to eke out a miserable existence at best. 
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I stood in the office of the governor of the State of Alabama one day 
and I heard him tell a story that I want to repeat to you, because it was told 
by the governor. We were down there on some business. We were down 
there on a labor question. Bill Mitch was there, Cowherd was there, and I 
was there, and he said to us, “Of course we are in favor of unionism.” He 
said, “While I was campaigning for this office, as I was returning to Mont- 
gomery from Birmingham I noticed a tall woman walking down the highway. 
She had on very scant wearing apparel. In fact, it was the sleaziest of cotton 
textile dresses, and as we passed by I noticed she was crying. I asked the 
chauffeur to stop the car and see what was wrong with that woman. She 
told me at that time she had been to a telephone to call her brother, that 
her baby had died, and she wanted to get $10.00 to bury that baby. I told 
her to get in the car and we would take her to her home. She led us off 
through the byways into a stump-covered prairie where we found her living 
in a shack made out of boards cut from logs in the saw mills in that district. 
As we entered the door we saw in the center of that little shack a coffin made 
out of rough one by twelve, covered over with a dirty sheet. As I stopped 
and looked there was movement in the corner, the baby began to stir and 
then it cried, and she picked that baby up and tried to nurse it from a breast 
that did not have enough nourishment in it to have nourished a mouse.” 

That was typical of the industry in the South as a whole. Today there 
are men in the South working ten and twelve hours a day in the lumbering 
industry for seventy-five cents a day. Today there are workers in the South 
who appreciate what this great organization has done for them. We are 
driving as we have never driven before. 

You see in this resolution that we want to carry out great organization 
drives in the South. We are ready for it. Like the cotton seed that was 
planted in the Spring, the boll is open now, the crop is ready to harvest, and 
all you have to do is live up to these resolutions. 

Brother David McDonald has already told me he can put on four more 
men in steel to help reap this crop. It is ready to reap. 

In closing let me invite you people to come South and you will see that 
part of the country that has been a brake upon industry in the United States 
until now. Slowly but surely we are eliminating such insidious discrimina- 
tions and the Southern wage differential. Steel men and textile workers and 
chemical workers are being paid more, and on Thursday we had the greatest 
Thanksgiving we ever had in the South, because we knew the CIO was coming 
down there with all of its unions. We are thankful for it, we appreciate it, 
and we pray to God that it lives and grows, as Chairman Murray said so 
ably yesterday he wants it to grow. 

Thank you. 

The motion to adopt the resolutions under discussion was carried. 

President Murray in the Chair. 


RESOLUTIONS REFERRED TO THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Several resolutions have been 
submitted to the Resolutions Committee which deal with subjects that should 
be handled by the incoming Executive Board of the CIO. These have to do 
with such subjects as arrangements for transfer cards between several CIO 
affiliates, the establishment of a national benefit fund and specific Labor Board 
cases. 
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The committee recommends that these resolutions be referred to the 
Executive Board, and I so move, Mr. Chairman. 

The motion was seconded and carried. 

COMMITTEE SECRETARY PRESSMAN: Mr. Chairman, that completes 
the report of the Committee on Resolutions and I now move that the full re- 
port of the committee be adopted as a whole. The report is signed by the 
members of the committee: 

THOMAS KENNEDY, Chairman (United Mine Workers). 

LEE PRESSMAN, Secretary. 

GEORGE ADDES (United Automobile Workers). 

HARRY BRIDGES (Longshoremen & Warehousemen). 

I. L. DE SHELTER (Glass, Ceramic & Silica Sand). 

JULIUS EMSPAK (Electrical, Radio & Machine). 

ABRAM FLAXER (State, County & Municipal Workers). 

KATHRYN LEWIS (District 50, UMWA). 

JACOB POTOFSKY (Amalgamated Clothing Workers). 

S. H. DALRYMPLE (United Rubber Workers). 

WILLIAM MITCH (Steel Workers Organizing Com.). 

MORRIS MUSTER (Furniture Workers). 

JOSEPHINE TIMMS (American Communications Assn.). 

MICHAEL QUILL (Transport Workers). 

EMIL RIEVE (Textile Workers). 

WARD WOLCOTT (Iron, Steel & Tin Workers). 

PHILIP VAN GELDER (Marine & Shipbuilding Workers). 

O. A. KNIGHT (Oil Workers Union). 

J. C. LEWIS (Packinghouse Workers). 

WILLIAM MASON (Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers). 

JOHN T. JONES (Maryland-D. C. State IUC). 

DAVID J. McDONALD (Steel Workers Org. Com.). 
Committee on Resolutions. 

The motion to adopt the report as a whole was carried and the committee 
was discharged with the thanks of the convention. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTION 


Delegate Clinton S. Golden, Secretary of the Committee, submitted the 
following report: 
The Committee on Constitution recommends the approval and re-adoption 
of the existing Constitution adopted at the Atlantic City convention in 1940 
subject to the correction of certain minor typographical errors and dates 
which have been noted and brought to the attention of appropriate executive 
officers of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 
Fraternally submitted, 


VAN A. BITTNER, Chairman WILLIAM POLLOCK 
CLINTON S. GOLDEN, Secretary FRANK ROSENBLUM 
DOUGLAS McMAHON PAUL R. CHRISTOPHER 
HARRY BLOCK WALTER REUTHER 

N. A. ZONARICH PETER J. VIDMAR 
SAUL MILLS HENRY A. RHINE 
FREDERICK MEYERS JESS GONZALES 
HAROLD J. STRAUB TED SILVEY 


Committee on Constitution. 
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Delegate Golden moved the adoption of the committee’s report. 
The motion was seconded. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: You understand there are no resolutions offered 
and the committee suggests no changes in the constitution, and the report 
of the committee in substance is, that, with the exception of a few typograph- 
ical errors which will have to be corrected, the constitution which we now 
operate under will continue for another year. 

The motion to adopt the report of the committee was carried. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: The report of the committee is adopted and 
the Committee on Constitution is discharged with the thanks of the conven- 
tion. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 


Delegate James J. Matles, Secretary of the Committee, submitted the 
following report: ; 

We, the Committee on Appeals, beg leave to report that we have re- 
ceived no appeals from any of the affiliated organizations. 

The Committee wishes to take this opportunity to commend the Inter- 
national Unions of the CIO for their efforts of mutual cooperation in organ- 
izing campaigns and their efforts to adjust matters of organizational boun- 
daries that rise in the course of such organizing campaigns. 

We recommend that the affiliated unions, during the course of the next 
year, make use of the established machinery of the-CIO to adjudicate any 
differences that may rise during our great organizing campaigns. 


Respectfully submitted, 


JOHN OWENS, Chairman 
RICHARD FRANKENSTEEN, Acting Chairman 
JAMES J. MATLES, Secretary 
O. E. GASAWAY 

LEONARD BRINK 

BEN GOLD 

JOHN COONEY 

A. D. LEWIS 

GEORGE PEACOCK 

A. CHAPMAN 

WILLIAM SMITH 

MAX PERLOW 

MANUEL NUNEZ 

AFTON DAVIS 

FRANK, HEFFERLY 
LEONARD LAGEMAN 


Committee on Appeals. 


Secretary Matles moved the adoption of the committee’s report. 

DELEGATE CANNON, Distillery Workers: Mr. Chairman and brothers, 
I have attended many conventions of the American Federation of Labor, and 
for two-thirds of the time that those conventions were in session there was 
bickering and quarreling and name-calling from one end of the hall to the 
other over jurisdictional fights. In fact, that was the principal business of 
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each one of these conventions. They would holler “scab” and “liar” and “thief” 
and “bastard” from one end of the hall to the other over who would have 
who in their organization, over who would collect the dues and the initiation 
fees. The conventions at times were a pandemonium of riot over who would 
have the privilege in certain callings of organizing those members and getting 
the initiation fees and dues. 

We from industrial unions would get up from time to time and say, “For 
heaven’s sake, why don’t you change your organization and get out of this, 
get away from this; why not give this body of delegates an opportunity to do 
some constructive planning and labor work?” And they would tell us to sit 
down, “You are Red, you are radical, sit down.” And of course we sat down. 
We were always in the minority and the A. F. of L. Council saw to it all the 
time that we would be kept in the minority. Every time a new union would 
spring up, organized on a shop basis, the moment it began to function there 
were claims for jurisdiction put in from 25 or 30 different organizations, and 
that one was torn to pieces. 

In the steel campaign of 1919 I forget the exact number, but it was over 
300,000 steel workers that managed to unite, and the only time we could get 
a full staff meeting in that great fight down there, one of the most momentous 
campaigns ever carried on in America, the only time we could get a full staff 
meeting is when the applications for membership with the accompanying initia- 
tion fee were to be given out, and they would sit down, 15, 20, or 25 around 
the table. Then there would be another fight over which would get those 
applications, and no meetings were ever called of the people who were organ- 
ized. All they did was take the initiation fees. 

After all the years that we have struggled, ladies and gentlemen of this 
convention, I am one who has waited fifty years to hear the report before you 
now. I am one of that band of people who are not satisfied With things as 
they were. I wanted a labor movement that would be a labor movement 
instead of a jurisdictional quarrel from one convention to another. And here we 
are, in the fifth year of our organization with over 5,000,000 members enrolled 
in the CIO, and in the year just ended almost one million new ones taken in. 
We have enthusiasm, we have a purpose in view that we are going out now, 
and judging the convention here and the way it has worked, I think we will 
come back with probably two million more new members in 1942. 

Mr. President, never in my life have I more heartily seconded a motion 
for the adoption of the committee’s report. 

The motion to adopt the committee’s report was carried. 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: The Bridges Committee will now submit its 
report. Secretary McDonald. 

Delegate David McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the Committee, sub- 
mitted the following report: 


REPORT OF THE CIO HARRY BRIDGES DEFENSE COMMITTEE 


President Philip Murray, after consultation with the executive officers 
of the CIO, appointed Sherman Dalrymple, President of the United Rubber 
Workers of America, and David J. McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, to act as an official committee within 
the CIO to defend Mr. Harry Bridges, President of the International Long- 
shoremen’s Union, against deportation. 
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In a letter addressed to all CIO Unions, notifying them about the forma- 
tion of this committee, President Murray pointed out that individuals and 
groups, bent upon the destruction of labor unions, and in particular the 
International Longshoremen’s Union, had forced proceedings to be initiated 
against Mr. Bridges. The charges were that he is an undesirable alien, and, 
therefore, should be deported. James M. Landis, Dean of the Harvard Law 
School, acting as an agent of the United States Immigration Bureau, after an 
original hearing of eleven weeks, had declared that evidence established 
“neither that Harry R. Bridges is a member of nor affiliated with the Com- 
munist Party of the U. S. A.” Nevertheless, new proceedings were instituted 
against him, despite the fundamental American concept that an individual 
once cleared of charges through a judicial proceeding should not be brought 
again to trial upon the same charge. The entire action being unfair, the CIO 
decided to act to defend Mr. Bridges. 


The second hearing began on March 31, 1941, before Judge Charles B. 
Sears, Examiner, representing the Immigration Department of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, in San Francisco, Calif. 


The Defense Committee was of the opinion that the most important 
factor of the defense would be to provide capable lawyers. It realized that 
the hearing would be long drawn out, and, therefore, costly. The Committee 
was of the opinion that the lawyers retained to defend Mr. Bridges were very 
capable, expert in the field of immigration law, and reasonable in their 
charges. The Committee found out that funds were necessary for the 
defense. Accordingly, plans were made to raise the money. A policy was 
established to ask only International and National Unions of the CIO for con- 
tributions, because it was natural that they, rather than subsidiary bodies, 
would be more able to assist. 

The Committee examined the projected budget of the defense, and then 
decided that it would seek contributions to cover legal fees and expenses 
only. The Committee believed that all incidental defense expenses, such as 
publicity and radio costs, would have to be met out of funds other than those 
collected from CIO unions. 

On May 17, 1941, the Committee made its first request for funds. The 
goal was’ $20,000. Forty-one Unions were asked to contribute on the basis 
of their actual dues paying members. Twenty-six responded, with a total of 
$18,519.05. An account was opened in the Commonwealth Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Bills for legal fees, expenses, and witness expenses were 

_presented to the Committee from time to time by the defense. A total of 
$18,269.35 was expended for this exclusively out of the $18,519.05 originally 
collected. 

Despite the primary intention of the Committee to make only one request 
for funds, it became necessary to obtain money a second time. A letter was 
sent to International and National Unions on October 2, 1941, pointing out 
that: (1) some unions did not accede to our first request, and the budget 
was not met; (2) the hearing continued for longer than was expected; (3) ad- 
ditional evidence was prepared for presentation, and extra costs arose because 
of proceedings before the New York District Attorney and Examiner Sears 
in Washington. This second request was for a total of $7,500.00, but 
$8,032.00 has been collected to date. 

Our bank balance is $8,281.70. There are outstanding legal bills of 
$9,043.20. 
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Since our second request was made, Examiner Sears has ordered Mr. 
Bridges to be deported. The defense has announced its intention to go to the 
courts. It is confident of final success. The Committee is in accord with its 
decision and judgment. The Committee was ordered. to continue its work 
after the Sears decision. 

The Committee recommends that those charged with the conduct of the 
defense of Mr. Bridges should continue their conservative fiscal policy so that 
every available dollar may.be channeled into the stream of basic legal 
expenses. 

Every degree of cooperation has been extended to other agencies inter- 
ested in protecting Mr. Bridges, and complete cooperation has been received 
in return. 

It is the intention of the committee to inquire into the probable costs of 
the complete defense of Mr. Bridges and formulate a policy which will lead 
to eventual success. 

The Committee thanks all those unions which have responded affirma- 
tively to its requests for money, and hopes that those which have not as yet 
contributed will soon send in their checks. 

S. H. DALYRYMPLE, Chairman. 
DAVID J. McDONALD, Secretary-Treasurer. 

DELEGATE McDONALD: I move adoption of the report. 

The motion was seconded and carried by unanimous vote. 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: We cannot discharge this committee, because 
they will be required to continue, but I think the convention can express its 
appreciation and thanks for the splendid services which they have rendered 


MEETING OF THE INTERNATIONAL EXECUTIVE BOARD 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: There will be a meeting of the International 
Executive Board at 2 o’clock this afternoon in the Michigan Room of the 
Statler Hotel. That is on the ballroom floor. I want all Board Members to 
be present, including the six elected Vice Presidents and the members of the 
CIO staff. At 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Secretary Carey made a number of miscellaneous announcements. 


CLOSING REMARKS OF PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY 


PRESIDENT MURRAY: I think that all of the work of the convention 
has now been completed. Each of the committees assigned to report to this 
convention has completed and submitted its report. 


I want you to stay around for a little while, just for a few minutes. I 
do not propose to have you stay to listen to me engage myself in another 
lengthy discussion about our problems. That we have gone into. Each of 
you understand the job that has to be done in the ensuing year. I wanted to 
take advantage of this opportunity to express to you, all of you, my apprecia- 
tion for the cooperation you have manifested in helping the officers of the 
organization conduct the affairs of this convention. The order in the conven- 
tion has been remarkable; sanity, I hope, has always prevailed, and each of 
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the delegates representing the several organizations have attempted in their 
own sincere and conscientious way to promote the things which they believed 
to be to the best interests of this great organization. 


We have enunciated, through the medium of our resolutions and Conven- 
tion Committee reports, a great, mighty, constructive program, one which we 
believe comprehends the utilization of all the energies and services that each 
of us can put into this work. I hope, and as a matter of fact I pray, that in 
good conscience each of the organizations, each of the officers of these organi- 
zations, all of our delegates here and the great membership which we are 
privileged to represent in this convention, will lend their united support to- 
wards the attainment of these objectives enunciated in the several resolutions 
passed by this convention. 


You have all been very nice to the Chairman, each of you have been 
extremely cooperative, and I want the same manifestations of cooperation to 
continue after this convention is over. I said to the Atlantic City Convention 
one year ago that I did not want the work of the convention to conclude or 
the work of the organization to conclude with the passage of convention reso- 
lutions. There is a lot of hard, hard work ahead of us, and all of us have got 
to put our shoulder to the wheel and do our bit, do our bit for our country 
and do our bit for our unions. 

So let me thank you, thank you for the cooperative spirit you have dis- 
played toward the Chairman in conducting the affairs of this convention, and 
may God bless all of you. 

(Applause. ) 

I want to also express our appreciation to the Local Arrangements Com- 
mittee, to the United Auto Workers, to the Mayor of the City of Detroit, and 
other officials, for the splendid manner in which they received this convention 
and its delegates. 

I am now going to ask Robert Jahn, of the Steel Workers’ Organizing — 
Committee, to step forward and lead the convention in singing “America” 
before we adjourn. 

Robert Jahn of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee led the dele- 
gation in the singing of “America.” 

( Applause.) 

PRESIDENT MURRAY: I now declare the Fourth Constitutional Con- 
vention of the Congress of Industrial Organizations adjourned without day. 

At 11:25 a. m., November 22, 1941, the Fourth Constitutional Convention 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations adjourned sine die. 





COMMUNICATIONS 


During the convention 644 telegrams in support of the stand of President 
Murray on foreign policy were received. The telegrams all expressed com- 
plete approval of the position taken by President Murray in his report to the 
convention. 
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